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CHAPTER     I. 


THE   BATTLE    OF    LAl^GENSALZA. 


Never  yet  did  there  gather  in  arms 
braver  men,  nor  more  resolute  patriots, 
than  those,  who  were  collected  near  to 
the  waters  of  the  Unstrutt  ;  and  who, 
confident  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  looked  for- 
ward, with  an  assured  hope  of  victory,  to 
the  first  moment  they  should  come  in  colli- 
sion with  their  oppressor  and  their  sovereign 
—the  ruthless,  and  irreligious  Henry.    The 
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army  of  the  Saxons  was  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  valiant  rustics — of  men,  who 
had  been  born  free,  and  who  perceived  that 
the  efforts  of  Henry  were  directed  towards 
their  degradation  and  enslavement.  These 
men  took  up  arms  with  all  the  courage,  but 
without  any  of  the  discipline  of  practised 
soldiers,  and  the  nobles  who  led  them  for- 
bore, until  they  were  approaching  the 
forces  of  their  foes,  exacting  from 
them  that  watchfulness  and  rigid  obser- 
vance of  military  rules,  that  they  would 
have  required  from  hired  warriors.  These 
leaders  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain,  at  its  highest  point,  the  popular 
enthusiasm — to  conceal  as  long  as  they 
could  from  their  followers,  the  hardships  of 
war  ;  because  they  felt  assured  that  those 
very  men  who  would  have  revolted,  or 
might  have  become  disgusted  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  that  despotism  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  camp,  would,  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  display  the  same  daring,  daunt- 
less courage,  which  has  ever  been  an  inhe- 
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rent  quality  in  the  Saxon  race.  The  mis- 
fortune of  those  leaders  was,  that  they  had 
not  taken  sufficient  care  to  learn  the  pre- 
cise distance  that  divided  them  from  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Henry.  At 
the  Yevj  moment  that  they  fancied  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  band  of  cavalry 
even,  in  a  long  day's  march,  to  reach  their 
lines,  and,  therefore,  an  impossibility  for  a 
wdiole  army,  that  had  to  convey  with  it, 
baggage,  waggons,  and  all  the  heavy  equi- 
page of  a  camp,  to  approach  them  by  many 
miles,  the  entire  of  the  troops  of  Henry — 
cavalry  as  well  as  infantry — were  on  the 
point  of  assaulting  their  entrenchments, 
The_  consequences  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Saxons  leaders  on  this  point,  and  of 
their  misinformation,  we  have  now  to  nar- 
rate. 

The  hour  of  mid-day  was  near,  and  the 
Saxons,    nobles,    as    well  as  common  folk, 
had  partaken  of  dinner,  and  were  now  en- 
joying themselves  in  various  ways.     The 
B  2 
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song,  the  merry  joke,  and  loud  laughter 
were  heard  on  every  side,  whilst  many  still 
sat  at  the  banquctting  table,  where  the  wine- 
cup  circled  around.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  army 
were  occupied.  All  were  congregated  to- 
gether in  the  wide  tent  of  Duke  Otho,  and 
there,  with  the  folds  of  the  tent  cast  wide 
open,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  fresh  air,  might  be  seen  the  quondam 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Count  Dedi,  his  son, 
the  Bishop  of  Ilalberstadt,  and  the  other 
insurgent  nobles  and  prelates,  whose  names 
have  been  already  specified.  Before  them 
w^ere  goblets  of  gold,  and  all  the  luxurious 
decorations  of  the  table,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  palaces,  and  so  seldom 
trarisferred  to  the  tented  field.  They  looked 
like  men  who  had  assembled  to  enjoy 
themselves  after  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  not  like  warriors  who  were  mustered 
together  to  encounter  the  perils  of  war. 
So  little  thought  had  they  of  battle,  that 
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few  of  them  wore  any  species  of  defensive 
armour.       The    attention  of    all — nobles, 
priests,  and  warriors,   was    fixed    upon  a 
minstrel  who  recited   to  them  in  a  rude 
chaunt,    the   achievements    of    the   great 
Saxon  hero,    Wittikind,  when,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  utterly  routed  the  Frankish 
soldiers  in  the  valley  of  Suntal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weser.     Pieces  of  gold  were  cast  to 
the  minstrel,  and  the   plaudits   of  a    de- 
lighted    auditory     were     heard     around 
when     suddenly    arose     at     the     outer- 
most  verge   of   the  vast,    expansive,   and 
arid   fields,    that    lay   stretched    in    front 
of  the  encampment,  dark,  globular  clouds, 
that  seemed  to  roll  slowly  onward  along 
the  ground  towards  the  spectators,  and  to 
increase  momentarily  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proached.    Darker  and  denser  grew  these 
clouds — they  swelled  in  size — then  seemed 
to  meet  together — then  to  form  one  com- 
pact revolving  mass,    that,    as   it  whirled 
along,  sent  up  a  lurid  mist  into   the  air 
which  obscured   the  vision,  as  if  a  heavy 
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canopy  of  vapour  hung  above  the  progress- 
ing and  sable  tide,  that  came  swelling  over 
the  wide  and  even-surfaced  plain. 

Amazement  and  affright  seized  upon 
the  Saxons  as  they  gazed  at  this  marvellous 
spectacle. 

"  What  awful  prodigy  is  this  V  exclaim- 
ed Otho.  "  What  mighty  work  of  God  is 
this  we  are  looking  upon  V 

''No  work  of  God,"  replied  the  elder 
Pedi.  "  But  the  evil  deed  of  man.  Those 
clouds  of  dust  arise  from  the  trampling 
feet  of  the  horses  and  men  of  a  large  army 
advancing  to  attack  us.  We  have  neglected 
our  duties  as  generals,  and  God  is  pleased 
to  punish  us  for  that  neglect.  See  I  for, 
-weakened  even  as  my  eyes  are  by  age,  I  can 
discern  the  gilt  helmets,  and  golden-deco- 
rated hauberks  of  the  Swabians  as  they 
charge  onward  to  the  assault.  I  can  re- 
mark even  their  standards,  as  they  are 
borne  erect  in  the  midst  of  their  lines. 
To  arms — Otho — bid  all  the  Saxons  to 
arms  1" 
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"Ah,  woe!"  cried  Otho,  "it  is  as  you 
say,  Dedi.  Look,  the  enemy  now  cover  all 
the  line  of  the  wide  plain  before  us — they 
come  upon  us  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  and, 
seemingly,  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the 
desert  on  which  they  stand.  To  arras, 
Saxons !  to  arms  !  the  enemy  is  upon  us ! 
Alas !  Dedi,  I  am  much  to  blame  for  this. 
I  ought  to  have  surmised,  that  which  I  never 
could  have  suspected,  when  I  sent  the  Pil- 
grim on  my  mission,  that  the  King  might, 
by  hurried  marches,  have  taken  us  by  sur- 
prise, as  he  now  has  done.  To  arms, 
Saxons  !  to  arms  !  Let  every  brave  man 
seize  the  first  weapon  that  presents  itself  j 
and,  if  he  cannot  find  his  own  commander, 
let  him,  at  least,  wherever  he  stands,  find, 
by  his  sword,  the  heart  of  a  foeman.  To 
arms — to  arms — all  brave  Saxons!  fight 
for  God  and  our  Saxon  land.  To 
arms  \'' 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms !  to  arms  !''  were 
words  shouted  forth  by  the  mouths  of 
forty  thousand  men — and  that  in  tones  as 
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different  as  the  passions,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  several  speakers — for  in  the  self- 
same words  were  expressed,  surprise,  hor- 
ror, disgust,  reproach,  indignation,  that  the 
King,  with  his  entire  army,  should  have 
heen  permitted  to  take  them  thus  by  sur- 
prise, and  to  force  them  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage into  battle.  Amid,  however,  all 
those  conflicting  passions  there  was  in  that 
Saxon  host  but  one  sentiment  pervading 
the  breast  of  each  individual,  it  was  that 
of  encountering  the  enemy  ;  and  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  subdue  him,  at  least,  to  leave 
him  a  tearful  and  a  blood-stained  vic- 
tory. 

Few  of  the  Saxons  had  on  them  a  ringed 
hauberk,  still  fewer  the  heavy  haubergeon; 
many  were  without  even  the  leathern 
corium  ;  and  numbers  who  had,  on  account 
of  the  heat,  divested  themselves  of  their 
jerkins  did  not  tarry  to  resume  them;  but 
half-naked  as  they  were,  and  having  only 
their  helmet,  sword,  spear,  and  shield, 
rushed  pell-mell  on  horseback  and  on   foot 
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in  one  disordered  mass,  out  of  the  camp  to 
encounter  the  rapidly  advancing  Swabians. 
*'  To  arms  !"  "  to  arn^is  !"  was  the  common 
cry  of  all  as  each  snatched  up  a  weapon  of 
offence  and  speeded,  quickly  as  he  could,  to 
that  spot  where  he  believed  must  occur 
the  first  shock  between  the  conflicting 
armies.  No  lines  were  disposed,  no  order 
of  battle  arranged,  no  distribution  of  men 
under  their  accustomed  leaders  determined 
upon  ;  but  as  each  man  rode  or  ran  he 
joined  that  mass  of  his  countrymen  who 
yveve  heaped  together  to  receive  the 
8wabian  cavalry.  The  Saxons  were  that 
day  a  mob  of  fighting  men  who  were  to  en- 
counter an  army  organised  for  attacking 
them  ;  for  the  sudden  advance  upon  them, 
of  the  King,  had  deprived  them  of  all  the 
advantage  they  might  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained from  the  military  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  their  commanders. 

Each  moment    encreased   the   resisting 
force  of  the   Saxons  as  they  individually 
hastened  to  their  associates,  and  each  mo- 
B  5 
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meiit  brought  the  Swabian  horse  sweeping 
down  in  one  long  line  ifpon  them.  Amongst 
the  foremost  hne  of  the  Saxons  on  horse- 
back were  the  practised  general  Count 
Dedi,  and  the  ardent  warrior  his  son.  By 
order  of  the  Count,  the  horsemen  had 
disentangled  themselves  from  the  Saxon 
infantry,  and  had  grouped  together  in  one 
thick  globular  body,  and  thus  awaited  the 
charge  of  the  Swabians.  Thus  stood  the 
Saxon  cavalry  in  a  compact  mass  upon  a 
spot  afterwards  known  as  Hohenburg,  and 
when  they  saw  the  Swabians  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  them,  they,  as  if  by  one 
impulse,  set  th?ir  spears  in  their  hands, 
dashed  forward  to  meet  the  foe,  and  then 
came  with  such  a  crash  upon  their  opponents 
that,  with  the  mere  weiq;ht  of  men  and 
horses,  they  broke  up  the  force  of  their  ad- 
versaries— hewing  them  down  with  heavy 
swords  as  they  whirled  and  turned  amongst 
them.  AYith  this  single  charge  the  Swabians 
must  have  been  routed,  if,  at  the  moment 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  disbanding 
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the  Duke  of  Guelph  with  the  heavy  armed 
Bavarians  had  not  come  to  their  relief. 

The  soldiers   of  Guelph   were  practised 
warriors.     There  were  amongst  them  men 
who  were  accomplislied  bowmen  ;    others 
conspicuous  for  the   fatal    dexterity  with 
which  they  flung  the  lance,  and  all  were 
defended  by  helmets,  coats  of  ringed  mail, 
and  long  shields.     These  men  first  thinned 
the   cavalry   of    Dedi   by    a     shower    of 
arrows  and  lances,  and  thus  compelled,  by 
their  murderous   discharge,  Dedi's   horse- 
men to  attack  them,    and  wherever   that 
attack  was  made,  the  lines  of  the  Bavarians 
opened  to  show  thousands  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  line  after  line  with  shortened  spears  firmly 
planted  in  the  earth  to  receive  their  assail- 
ants.    Despite  of  the  orders  of  the  Count, 
his  son,  Dedi  the  "younger  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Saxon  horsemen,  rushed  down 
upon  those  iron  lines,  and  as  they  did  so 
hundreds   were  transpierced   with  mortal 
wounds.   Here  it  was  that  Dedi  the  younger 
slew,  with  his  sword,,  Ernest  the  Marquess  of 
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the  Bavarians,  a  man  illustrious  for  the 
many  victories  he  had  won  over  the  Bohe- 
mians. It  was  the  sole  solace  left  to  the 
young  man  for  the  disasters  of  that  day  ; 
for  as  Ernest  fell  he  found  a  hundred  spears 
presented  at  his  own  heart,  and  it  was 
solely  owing  to  his  skill  and  courage 
that  he  was  able  to  escape  back  in  safety  to 
the  ranks  of  his  countrymen. 

A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  in  the  ranks 
both  of  Swabians  and  Bavarians  as  the  re- 
treat of  the  Dedis  demonstrated  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Saxon  horsemen.  Their 
exultation  was  destined  to  be  but  of  brief 
duration ;  for  they  beheld  the  Duke  Otho 
followed  by  a  chosen  body-guard  leading  on 
the  multitude  of  Saxons,  and  rushing  with 
them  into  the  thickest  of  their  lines  ;  and 
slaughtering  his  foes  wherever  he  came. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  Lances 
and  spears  had  been  discharged  on  both 
sides,  and  the  carnage  was  carried  on  with 
the  sword.  Groans,  shouts,  and  execra- 
tions  filled  the   air,     as    Bavarians     and 
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Swabians  beheld  the  maryellous  skill  of  the 
Saxon  soldiers  in  wielding  not  merely  one, 
but  two  swords  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
man  as  he  fought  inflicting  double  wounds 
upon  his  opponents.  In  that  carnage  even 
liudolph,  the  Duke  of  the  Swabians, 
escaped  with  difficulty.  A  hundred  times 
did  his  impenetrable  armour  receive  the 
thrust  or  cut  of  a  Saxon  sword,  and  though 
no  deadly  wound  was  inflicted  yet  was  the 
strength  with  which  the  blow  was  given 
proved  by  the  grievous  bruises  which  ren- 
dered him  moveless  for  many  days  after- 
wards. 

Charge  after  charge  was  made  by  the 
royal  horsemen  upon  the  Saxons  ;  but  still 
they  stood  their  ground  unflinchingly. 
The  dry  earth  was  rendered  clammy  with 
blood,  and  the  dying  were  sometimes  pre- 
maturely smothered  in  the  gore  in  which 
they  fell,  whilst  horses'  hoofs  trampled 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  prostrate.  And 
yet  the  Saxons  still  fought  on.  Blow  was 
returned    for   blow,    and  even  the  dying 
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Saxon  was  seen  in  many  cases  to  drag  from 
his  body  the  weapon  that  had  given  him 
his  death  wound,  and  with  it  to  slay  his 
slayer. 

Saxons,  Swabians,  and  Bavarians  fought 
with  the  desperate  bravery  of  men,  who 
might  be  slain,  but  would  not  retreat. 

For  nine  long  hours  had  the  battle  now 
raged;  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day 
until  nine  in  the  evening  had  the  Saxons 
withstood  the  united  attack  of  Swabians 
and  Bavarians,  and  during  all  that  period 
had  Otho  won  for  himself  the  glory  of  a 
dauntless  soldier,  reviving,  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, the  spirits  of  his  countrymen,  and 
by  his  words,  and  his  example,  maintaining 
their  dogged  determination  to  die  or  con- 
quer :  now  bidding  them  remember  they 
were  fighting  for  hberty,  and  then  rushing 
into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
hewing  out  with  his  sword  a  path  for  him- 
self and  his  followers. 

And  whilst  the    battle  tlms  rai2fed  Kin 2: 
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Henry  held  aloof.  Perchance  he  delighted 
in  this  common  destruction  of  Saxons, 
Swabians,  and  Bavarians.  Whatever  was  his 
motive  he  would  not  move  a  man  of  the 
thousands  under  his  command,  although 
repeated  messages  for  succour  reached  him 
both  from  Rudolph  and  from  Guelph.  He 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  looking  on 
at  this  awful  carnage.  He  stood  there 
surrounded  with  his  chosen  body  guard  of 
the  Worms'  knights  and  soldiers  all  wearing 
their  richly  gilt  armour,  whilst  on  each 
side  were,  drawn  up,  in  compact  masses, 
the  Bohemians  and  the  warriors  of  Lor- 
raine. 

At  length,  however,  the  signal  of  attack 
was  given  by  Henry  ;  but  it  w^as  not  until 
he  saw  the  lines  of  the  Swabians  and  Bava- 
rians wavering  before  the  forward  charges 
of  the  Saxons. 

Otho  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Saxons 
were  well  aware  that,  once  the  King  ad- 
vanced, their  last    desperate   and  hopeless 
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struggle  must  be  made,  and  therefore  they 
prepared  to  encounter  it. 

Down  then,  with  a  deafening  shout,  upon 
the  w^hole  body  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and 
their  now  widely  extended  line,  came  the 
King  with  his  warriors.  On  the  outermost 
wino's  the  Saxons  were  at  the  same  instant 
compelled  to  defend  themselyes  from  the 
combined  attack  of  Heriman  Count  of 
Glizberg,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Bamberg  : 
whilst  moving  from  divers  points  towards 
the  one  common  centre  came  rushing  the 
King  with  all  his  armed  knights,  tlie  Duke 
of  the  Bohemians,  and  Godfrey  with  the 
men  of  Lorraine. 

It  was  a  charge  of  horsemen — of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  horsemen,  all 
fresh — all  eager  for  battle,  and  all  untired 
by  comibat  ;  and  it  was  a  charge  made 
upon  infantry,  now  wasted  and  worn  down 
by  a  fight  that  had  lasted  for  nine  hours- 
The  shock  was  irresistible — in  an  instant, 
the  united  line  of  the  Saxons  was  broken 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 
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With  that  swift  combined  charge,  the 
entire  face  of  the  battle  field  was  changed 
The  fight  had  become  a  carnage,  and  men, 
who  had  struggled  for  so  many  hours  as 
warriors,  now  fled  as  fugitives — they  were 
dispersed  as  the  light  dust  is  dispersed  on 
the  high-w^ay  by  the  single  blast  of  a  strong 
wind. 

There  was  a  pause — a  pause  but  for  an 
instant  on  the  entire  of  the  Saxon  Hne. 
It  was  on  that  point  where  Henry,  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  rest,  by  his  gorgeous 
armour,  came  in  contact  wdth  Otho,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  army.  At  that 
point  were  gathered  together  Otho  and  the 
two  Dedis,  and  the  faithful  Bruin,  and  all 
the  horsemen  that,  up  to  that  period,  had 
escaped  uninjured.  They  watched  the  King 
as  he  advanced  with  the  two  sons  of  Eber- 
hard,  Count  of  Ellenburg,  and  Diedrich  ; 
and  they  determined,  if  they  could,  to 
avenge  their  countrymen  by  the  destruction 
of  their  oppressor. 
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At  the  same  instant,  the  Dedis,  father 
and  son  discharged  their  spears  at  Henry 
and  he  received  both  upon  his  shield, 
whilst  the  blows  were  returned  by  the 
two  sons  of  Ellenburg,  who  lived  not  a 
moment  afterwards,  as  both  were  struck 
lifeless  from  their  horses  by  the  swords  of 
the  Dedis.  A  blow  from  the  sword  of 
Henry  struck  Otho  from  his  horse  ;  and 
as  Henry  raised  his  arm  to  strike  the  point 
into  the  heart  of  Otho,  he  was  amazed  to 
to  find  it  wrenched  from  his  grasp  by  the 
expert  hand  of  Bruin,  who  said, 

"Spare  Otho  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
now  spares  you  your  life,  and  whose  life 
you  sought,  for  I  am  Bruin — '^ 

Poor  Bruin  never  spoke  another  word  ; 
for  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  restoring  his 
sword  to  Henry,  the  heavy  weapon  of 
Diedrich  came,  with  its  trenchant  blade, 
down  upon  his  skull,  splitting  his  head  in 
two,  and  covering  with  his  blood  the  golden 
greaves  of  the  monarch,  at  whose  feet  fell  the 
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lifeless  body  of  the  humble,  heroic,  and 
generous  man. 

"  The  vilHan  Bruin  \"  exclaimed  Henry, 
trampling  with  his  horse's  feet  upon  the 
now  inanimate  corpse,  "  I  thought  to 
have  inflicted  upon  him  a  felon's  death, 
and  not  to  have  permitted  him  to  die  thus 
like  a  soldier.     Is  Otho  a  prisoner  V 

"  No,"  answered  Diedrich.  "  Our  men 
are  taking  no  prisoners." 

"  Let  none  be  taken,"  said  Henry.  "  Is 
Otho  dead  r 

"  No.'^  replied  Diedrich.  *'  He  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  fugitives." 

Henry  looked  around  him,  and,  as  far  as 
his  eyes  could  reach,  he  saw  the  wide  plain 
covered  with  fugitives,  and  his  own  soldiers 
hurrying  after  them. 

"Follow!  follow!"  cried  Henry— "Slay 
them  to  the  last  man.  Shew  no  mercy. 
Kill  every  Saxon  you  meet  with.  Take 
no  prisoners.  Slay — slay  them  all.  Let 
even  my  camp-followers  join  in  the 
pursuit,  for  I  will  not  suffer,  if  I  can,   one 
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of  the  Saxon  race  to  escape.     Slay — slay 
all." 

These  merciless  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed,  and  to  the  uttermost  fulfilled.  For 
mile  after  mile  were  the  flying  Saxons 
followed  by  the  horsemen,  led  by  Henry 
himself,  and  as  they  were  overtaken, 
whether  singly  or  in  bands,  they  were  put 
to  death ;  and  here,  the  bodies  were  to  be 
seen  of  murdered  men  heaped  together  ; 
and  there,  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The 
cries  for  mercy  were  unheeded,  or  they 
w^ere  derided,  whilst  the  pursuers  still 
continued  untired  in  their  sanguinary  task. 
Not  a  man  of  the  whole  Saxon  army 
could  have  escaped  annihilation  if  dark- 
ness, conjoined  with  the  heavy  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  the  fresh  breezes  of  evening, 
had  not  so  bewildered  the  military  butchers 
of  Henry,  that  they  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish those  of  whom  they  were  in 
pursuit.  In  some  cases,  it  happened  that 
one  portion    of  Henry's  forces  supposing 
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auother  division  of  the  king's  army  to  be 
the  flying  Saxons,  slew  their  associates  in 
mistake  for  those,  whom  both  were  anxious 
to  destroy. 

The  great  body  of  the  Saxons,  who  still 
held  together  in  their  hurried  flight,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Unstrutt,  and  thither  did 
they  find  themselves  followed  by  some 
thousands  of  Henry's  soldiers.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  deliberated  whether  they  should 
seek  for  mercy,  or  cast  themselves  into  the 
waters  of  the  rapid  river.  They  looked 
back,  and  seeing  the  work  of  carnage  still 
going  on,  they  plunged  in  a  body  as  they 
were,  into  the  waters  of  the  Unstrutt,  and 
as  they  did  so,  spears  and  flights  of  arrows 
came  pouring  down  upon  them  ;  and  in 
an  instant  afterwards  the  clear  stream  was 
red  with  blood,  and  the  corpses  of  the  dead 
were  rolUng  away  with  the  gurgling  river. 
Those  who  escaped,  arranged  themselves 
in  regular  lines  as  they  reached  the  bank, 
resolved,  if  attacked  there,  to  exact  a 
desperate   revenge   for   all  the  massacres 
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that  had  been  perpetrated  upon  their 
countrymen. 

The  darkness  of  night  had  now  covered 
the  plain,  and  Henry  feared  to  cross  the 
stream  to  attack  those,  who,  to  his  grief, 
he  saw  had  lived  to  escape  his  vengeance. 
He  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Saxon  encampment, 
where  he  learned  that  even  the  non- 
combatant  attendants  on  the  Saxon  leaders 
— the  rustics  who  brought  provisions  to 
the  camp,  and  the  camp-followers — had  all 
been  put  to  death,  and  that  with  such 
brutal  cruelty  that  men  shrunk  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  horrible  tortures 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

The  murderers  and  torturers  had  been 
enriched  with  an  enormous  spoil  of  goblets 
in  gold,  and  silver,  and  garments  deco- 
rated with  precious  stones  ;  and  hence  it 
was  that  their  joy  was  boundless,  and  their 
acclamations  incessant,  as  they  welcomed 
King  Henry,  when  as  a  conqueror,  he 
marched  in,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to 
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that  encampment  which  had,  the  same 
morning,  been  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

For  mile  upon  mile  had  he  travelled 
back  to  that  encampment  over  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ;  and  heedlessly  had  he 
trampled  upon  the  lifeless  remains  of  friend 
or  foeman,  well  aware  that  he  was  to  be 
rewarded,  when  he  returned  with  the  title 
of  "  a  victor."  He  thought  of  himself  and 
the  glory  he  had  thus  acquired,  and  of  the 
power  he  had  thus  secured,  and  not  a  single 
compassionate  feeling  arose  for  the  numbers 
whose  lives  had  that  day  been  sacrificed. 
For  them  he  cared  but  little  when  living, 
and  now  much  less  for  the  sorrow  of  the 
miserable  relatives  who  had  survived  the 
victims  to  his  ambition. 

As  the  red  flaring  flames  of  thousands 
of  torches,  grasped  in  the  hands  of  his 
soldiers,  cast  a  light  that  appeared  to  be 
tinged  with  blood  upon  all  around  them, 
and  seemed  as  they  passed  along,  to  bring 
up  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  the 
obscurity   of  night   had  buried  them,  the 
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cold,  white,  naked  corpses  of  the  slaughtered 
Saxons,  King  Henry  passed  along,  his  face 
radiant  with  joy,  and  his  heart  bounding 
with  exultation ;  for  that  awful  carnage  had 
secured,  in  his  hands,  a  power  upon  which 
he  now  could  perceive  no  check,  and  to 
which  he  was  determined  to  place  no 
limits. 

Henry  stood  in  the  encampment  of  the 
Saxons  ;  he  even  occupied,  as  if  it  were 
his  throne,  that  which  had  been  the  chair 
of  state  of  Duke  Otho.  The  captured 
standards  of  the  Saxons  lay  at  his  feet, 
spattered  and  dabbled  with  the  hearts'- 
blood  of  their  defenders  :  his  horse's  hoofs 
were  red  with  the  gore  of  rustics  ;  by  his 
side  were  the  princes  and  knights  w^ho  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  day  ;  Duke 
Rudolph  of  Swabia  crippled  with  bruises  ; 
the  valiant  Guelph  still  fresh  for  another 
conflict  ;  the  fierce  Borziwog,  Duke  of 
Bohemia  ;  the  gallant  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
who  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  dead  ;  and 
the  remorseless  Count  of  Treves,  who  looked 
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like  butcher  from  a  slaughter  house  ; 
whils .  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic 
soldiery,  whose  shouts  of  exultation  rent 
the  air,  were  a  few  bishops  and  abbots,  who 
trembhng  and  sickened  at  the  massacre 
they  had  been  unwillingly  forced  to  witness, 
appeared  like  captives  of  the  King,  by 
whom  they  were  called  "  subjects,''  and 
in  such  a  battle  as  had  that  day  been 
fought — "  the  auxiliaries." 

"  This,''  exclaimed  Henry,  "  has  been  a 
great,  a  glorious,  and  a  complete  victory. 
Of  the  thousands  who  this  day  stood  in 
array  against  me,  not  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  can  have  passed  in  safety  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Unstrutt,  and  of 
these  few,  not  even  one  man  should  have 
reached  its  bank  with  life,  but  for  the 
bHnding  dust  which  obscured  our  vision, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  which  concealed 
them." 

"I  do  not  fancy,"  observed  Rudolph, 
"  that  Otho  can  have  fled  from  the  field ; 
for  whilst  the  battle  raged,  he  fought  more 

VOL.    IIL  C 
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like  a  demon  than  a  man,  and  seemed  to 
seek  for  death  in  the  midst  of  our  ranks." 

"I  struck  him  down  myself,"  observed 
Henry,  "  and  would  have  slain  him  with 
ray  own  hand,  but  for  an  intermeddling 
knave,  who  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life.  I  do  not  imagine  he  could  have  es- 
caped in  the  conflict.  Let  his  body,  and 
that  of  every  Saxon  noble,  that  is  dis- 
covered, be  hung  upon  trees,  with  dead 
dogs  attached  to  their  heels.  Their  deaths 
in  battle  shall  not  preserve  them  from  the 
doom  of  traitors." 

"  What  does  your  Majesty  desire  should 
be  done  with  the  carcasses  of  the  fallen 
Saxons '?"  asked  Diedrich. 

"  Let  them  rot  where  they  have  fallen," 
replied  Henry.  "  They  will  afford  a  rich 
feast  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  forest." 

"  But  such  numbers  of  the  dead  are  cer- 
tain to  produce  a  pestilence  for  miles 
around  the  battle  field,"  remarked  Duke 
Godfrey. 
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"  It  is  what  I  desire/'  observed  Henry. 
"  That  pestilence  can  but  sweep  away  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  traitors  :  it 
will  never  reach  one  of  my  faithful  sol- 
diers, for  they  shall  march  away  from  this 
place  to-morrOw/^ 

Duke  Godfrey  did  not  seek  to  disguise 
the  feelings  of  disgust  which  this  senti- 
ment of  the  King  excited,  and  bowing 
lowly  to  him,  retired  from  the  Saxon  en- 
campment, with  his  followers,  to  his  own 
quarters. 

Henry  perceived,  but  was  too  politic 
publicly  to  notice  this  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  turned  to  Rudolph, 
and  said — 

"  Let  the  trumpets  sound — I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  followers." 

A  loud  burst  of  trumpets  woke  up  the 
echoes  in  the  dark  and  dismal,  blood- 
stained field  of  Langensalza.  It  brought 
speedily  from  the  work  of  plunder  all  the 
soldiers  of  Henry,  who  were  un wounded, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  King, 
c    3 
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surrounded  with  a  circlet  of  nobles  and 
warriors,  all  bearing  torches,  was  seen 
mounted  on  his  war-horse  ;  and  when 
the  cheering  claraour  of  the  trumpets 
had  ceased,  he  thus  addressed  his  tri- 
umphant armj  : 

"Soldiers  of  the  Empire — warriors, 
worthy  of  your  indomitable  sires,  whose 
names  are  identified  wnth  victory  in  every 
battle  in  which  they  have  fought.  Heroes, 
who  have  won  for  me,  and  with  me,  this 
glorious  conquest,  accept  this  open  and 
this  grateful  expression  of  my  thanks. 
Steadily,  boldly,  joyfully  have  you,  with 
me,  encountered  a  common  danger,  and, 
with  me,  subdued  a  brutal,  and  ferocious 
race  of  men.  Of  the  result,  I  never  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  because  I  was  supported 
by  you — because  I  relied  upon  your 
loyalty,  and  was  confident  in  your  bravery. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  peril  too  great,  nor 
any  difl&culty  so  arduous,  which  I  could 
not  be  certain  of  mastering,  when  you  are 
my  allies  and  associates. 
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"  You  have  gained  a  great  victory — so 
great,  that  with  it  have  ceased  all  the  dan- 
gers of  conflict,  and  all  the  perils  of  battle. 
You  have  no  longer  soldiers  to  fight 
against ;  but  you  have  fugitives  to  pursue. 
The  toil  of  battle  is  over,  and  now  the 
embers  of  civil  war  must  be  trodden  down 
and  extinguished.  Now  you  have  to  use 
your  rights  as  conquerors,  and  to  discharge 
the  ofiice  of  executioner.  The  spoil  of 
Saxony  is  yours — its  lands  must  be  laid 
waste —its  farm-houses  burned — its  man- 
sions demolished — whilst,  as  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, be  it  your  care,  that  flight  shall  not 
save,  as  runaways,  those  whom  your 
weapons  could  not  reach,  as  foemen. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Empire — Saxony  is 
now  yours — let  each  take  what  spoil 
he  can,  and,  what  he  cannot  carry  ofl"  with 
him,  destroy — thus  I  enrich  you,  and  thus 
impoverish  the  Saxons — thus  do  I  reward 
my  friends,  and  thus  punish  my  enemies. 

"  With  to-morrow's  sun  begins  the  work 
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of  spoliation  and  destruction,  for  the  battle 
of  Langensalza  lays  Saxony  prostrate,  and 
helpless  before  me.  It  does  so  to  my 
honour,  and  for  your  profit. 

"  Warriors  of  the  Empire — thus  do  I 
prove  to  you  the  gratitude  of  your 
Sovereign." 

Loud  cheers  burst  from  the  soldiery 
when  Henry  concluded  an  address,  in 
which  he  gave  to  them  an  unlicensed 
privilege  of  plundering  the  rich  lands  of 
Saxony  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  told  them 
that  they  were  to  indulge  their  passions, 
and  to  shed,  with  impunity,  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  They  were  veterans 
in  warfare,  and  knew  well  and  thoroughly 
all  the  privileges  Henry  conferred  on  them, 
and  they  rejoiced,  as  demons  rejoice  when 
they  are  permitted,  for  a  time,  to  exercise 
their  mahgnity  upon  mankind. 

It  was  then,  amid  the  loud  huzzas  of 
thousands  of  men,  that  Henry,  accom- 
panied by  his  chief  nobility,  rode  out  of 
the  Saxon  encampment,  and  he  exulted  to 
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hear  those  fierce  soldiers  hail  him  with  the 
titles  of  "  Henry,  the  hero/^  and  "  Henry, 
the  conqueror." 

Henry  had,  at  that  moment,  reached  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  his  highest  fortune. 
All  he  had  hoped  for  had  been  attained, 
and  all  he  wished  for  seemed  not  only  pos- 
sible, at  a  future  time,  but  practical  at  that 
instant. 

Henry  was  supremely  happy  ! 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE   RESULTS   OF    THE    BATTLE. 


Henry  was  supremely  happy ;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  all  his  warlike  opponents  lay 
stark  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
all  their  clerical  adherents,  terrified  by  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  them,  would  not  ven- 
ture to  contradict  any  propositions  he 
might  now  choose  to  make  either  as  to  the 
enslavement  of  Saxony,  or  the  spoHation 
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of  the  lands  and  revenues  belonging  to 
the  Church.  Besides,  he  conceived  that 
the  moment  had  now  come,  when  he  might, 
with  security,  carry  out  the  project  he  had 
long  entertained  of  uniting,  with  the  im- 
perial crown,  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
Pontiff — and  that  this  might  be  effected 
either  by  inducing  or  compelHng  the  Pope 
at  Rome  to  abdicate,  and  then  electing  one 
of  his  own  slavish  bishops  in  his  place,  thus 
to  obtain,  amongst  other  things,  what  he 
most  wished  for,  a  divorce  from  Bertha,  and 
his  marriage  with  Beatrice. 

The  manner  in  w^hich  he  should  proceed 
in  carrying  out  these  various  projects, 
was  passing  through  the  thoughts  of 
Henry,  as  the  hearty  acclamations  of  a 
jubilant  and  ferocious  soldiery  rung  in  his 
ears. 

"  Egen,"  said  Henry,  to  his  devoted 
Squire,  "  this  victory  renders  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  me  to  entrust  Erzegebirge 
to  the  watchful  military  skill  of  Diedrich. 
I  confide  it,  and  the  care  of  Beatrice  to  you. 
c  5 
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I  look  to  you,  by  whom  she  was  first  dis- 
covered, to  watch  her  for  me.  It  is  a 
precious  charge  I  confide  to  you  :  it  is 
that  of  the  future  Empress.  Upon  the 
day  of  our  marriage,  ask  a  gift  from  me. 
A  countship,  and  the  richest  estate  of 
Duke  Otho,  you  choose  to  select,  shall  be 
your  reward/' 

"  This  is  a  command  of  your  Majesty^s," 
replied  Egen,  "  of  which  I  am  certain  not 
to  be  forgetful.'' 

"  Let  it  be  a  stimulant  to  your  watch- 
fulness, Egen,"  observed  Henry,  "  for  my 
promise  is  contingent  upon  your  3^ielding 
up  Beatrice  to  me,  in  such  health,  as  when 
I  first  saw  her.  Farewell  !  all  that  I 
could  have  ever  hoped  for,  I  have  now  ob- 
tained."' 

As  Henry  spoke  these  words,  Egen,  ac- 
companied with  ten  soldiers  of  Worms, 
rode  off  at  full  speed,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion wh'ch  the  Pilgrim  had  taken  that 
morning.  The  words  of  Henry,  declara- 
tory of  the  comsummation  of  his  liopes. 
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might  be  said  still  to  linger  on  his  lips, 
when  there  arose,  from  his  own  camp,  to- 
wards which  he  was  at  the  moment  ad- 
vancing, a  wail  of  grief,  so  vehement  in  its 
expression,  and  so  womanish  by  its  shrill- 
ness, that  Henry,  despite  of  himself,  felt 
his  heart  quail  with  terror. 

''  Gracious  Heavens  \"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what,  at  such  a  time,  can  be  the  meaning 
of  those  doleful  sounds  1  What  disaster 
can  possibly  have  occurred  to  justify  them. 
Ha  !  Werenher,"  he  said,  "  you  here,  and 
with  such  a  woe-begone  visage.  Can 
you  explain  this  to  me  V 

"  I  can,''  answered  Werenher.  "  May  I 
speak  with  your  Majesty  alone  V 

"  My  friends,''  said  Henry,  "  ride  on,  all 
of  you,  at  full  speed,  to  your  several 
quarters.  Enjoy,  or  repose  yourselves, 
which  ever  you  choose.  Werenher  and  I 
shall  follow  slowly  after  you,  and  provide 
for  the  careful  guard  of  the  encampment 
during  the  night.     And  now,"  continued 
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Henry,  seeing  that  his  orders  had  been  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  that  he  and  his  con- 
fidant were  alone,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  1  AVherefore  do  you  look  so 
sad  ?  and  why  is  it,  that  the  camp  of  a 
conqueror  is  changed  into  an  abode  of 
mourners  T 

"  It  is/'  answered  Werenher,  "  because 
the  precise  results  of  this  day's  battle  have 
been  ascertained." 

"Welir  said  Henry,  "and  that  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  and  not  of  grief. 
What  more  could  be  desired,  than  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  annihilated?" 

"The  destruction  of  their  leaders,"  an- 
swered Werenher. 

"And  they  are  assuredly  destroyed," 
said  Henry.  "  I  saw  Otho  on  the  ground 
myself — this  sword  struck  him  down.  He, 
with  the  others,  must  be  slain." 

'*  Not  one  of  them,"  replied  Weren- 
her. 
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"  Not  one  of  them  !"  cried  Henry,  in 
amazement.  "  Oh !  you  say  that  Tvhich 
is  impossible.  How  can  you  so  positively 
assert  that  which  is  incredible  V 

"  It  is  not  incredible,"  said  Werenher 
"  for  it  is  a  fact  that  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Our 
camp-followers  have  been,  in  all  parts  of  the 
field,  despoiling  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
they  declare  that,  amongst  the  slain  Saxons, 
there  has  not  been  discovered  one  wearing 
any  armour  but  that  which  is  borne  by  a 
common  soldier.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  rustics  slaughtered,  but  not 
one  bearing  the  rank  of  a  noble.  I  offered 
a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  Otho,  and  twenty  golden  pieces  for  the 
body  of  every  Saxon  noble  ;  and  yet,  all 
declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found  on  the  field  of  battle." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  this,"  answered  Henry. 
"  It  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  not  irremediable.  I 
am   sure   soon  to   catch  these  fugitives — 
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these  officers  who  have  no  soldiers  to  com- 
mand. What  you  tell  me  is  a  misfortune 
that  affects  myself  more  than  any  one  else. 
It  should  not  cause  that  general  lamenta- 
tion which  fills  my  camp,  and  that  I  hear 
the  more  distinctly  the  nearer  I  approach 
to  its  trenches." 

"Nor  has  it/'  remarked  Werenher,  "  your 
soldiers  are  grieving  for  their  comrades  and 
commanders,  not  for  the  escape  of  the 
Saxon  nobles." 

"  How  V  asked  Henry,  again  greatly  as- 
tonished. ''  Have  we  not  won  a  complete 
victory  V 

"  You  have,"  replied  Werenher.  "  Never, 
I  believe,  could  a  conqueror  in  battle,  count 
»so  many  of  his  enemies,  slain  in  a  single 
day,  as  your  Majesty  in  that  combat  which 
is  now  over.  It  is  a  complete  victory,  but 
it  has  been  dearly  purchased  ;  for  you  have 
annihilated  a  rabble ;  but,  in  doing  so,  you 
have  lost  the  very  flower  of  your  army. 
You  have  slaughtered  a  mob  at  the  cost  of 
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the  lives  of  nine  thousand  of  your  best  and 
bravest  soldiers.  Your  camp,  therefore, 
presents  a  sad  spectacle  ;  for  there  may 
now  be  seen  vassals  weeping  over  the  man- 
gled remains  of  their  lords — fathers  for 
their  sons — sons  for  their  fathers — bro- 
thers for  brothers — kinsmen  for  their  re- 
lations— their  joy  is  changed  into  grief — 
their  exultation  to  sorrow — and  those  who 
are  the  victors,  seem  to  be  the  vanquished. 
Counting  by  lives  their  losses,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Saxons,  are  insignifi- 
cant ;  but,  calculating  hy  the  worth  of 
those  who  have  been  slain,  that  on 
the  Saxon  side  is  nought,  and  ours  is  ir- 
reparable.'' 

"  This  is  sad  news,"  said  Henry,  paus- 
ing, and  musing  for  a  few  minutes.  "  This 
is,  in  sooth,  sad  news,  and  completely 
unexpected  by  me.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  you  say,  irreparable.  Those  who  fight 
as  soldiers,  must  calculate  upon  encounter- 
ing death,  whilst  their  survivors,  who  bear 
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swords,  should  think  of  revenge,  and  not 
the  indulgence  of  an  useless  grief  I  de- 
spise those  crying  warriors  ;  but  still  I 
shall  pretend  to  sympathise  witli  them. 
Werenher,  be  it  your  care,  at  the  earhest 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  to  have,  at  once, 
interred  all  the  common  soldiers  in  my 
army  that  have  been  slain.  Let  us  con- 
ceal, if  wo  can,  from  ourselves,  the  extent 
of  the  loss  this  victory  has  cost  us.  As  to 
the  nobles  and  knights,  who  have  fallen, 
assure  their  friends  that,  at  my  cost, 
their  remains  shall,  with  all  the  honors  and 
magnificence  that  become  brave  men,  slain 
in  battle,  be  conveyed  to  their  family  burial 
grounds  ;  whilst  the  wounded  shall  receive 
rich  rewards,  and  be  restored  in  safety  to 
their  respective  homes." 

"  But,  how,"  asked  Werenher,  "  is  your 
Majesty  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the 
army,  when  it  is  discovered  that  they  have 
lost  such  illustrious  commanders  as  Ernest 
of  Austria,  Count   Engelbert,  and  the  two 
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heroic  sons  of  Count  Ellenburg  ;  and  this, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  depriving  a  multi- 
tude of  headstrong  boors  of  Hfe  1  Be  as- 
sured, they  ^ill  feel  that  in  such  a  war 
they  have  been  degraded,  and  that  their 
valour  has  been  wasted  upon  a  most  worth- 
less object." 

"  Even  whilst  you  have  been  speaking 
to  me,  Werenher,''  answered  Henry.  "  I 
have  devised  an  expedient  which,  if  it  can 
be  put  in  operation — and  it  shall  be  so — 
will  have  the  effect  of  persuading  them 
that  they,  as  soldiers,  are  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  in  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church.'^ 

"  Of  religion  ! — the  Church !"  exclaimed 
Werenher,  surprised  at  the  words  of  Henry, 
"  how  is  that  possible  V 

"  Aye — of  religion,  and  of  the  Church," 
continued  Henry,  "  remember,  that  the  old, 
griping,  avaricious,  cowardly  Archbishop 
of  Mayence  has  been  deluded,  by  me,  into 
the  notion  that  this  war  is  entirely  under- 
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taken  on  his  behalf,  and  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  recusant  Thurin- 
gians  and  Saxons  to  pay  him  the  tithes  he 
craves.  Be  it  your  duty  now  to  persuade 
him,  for  he  is  sometimes  visited  with  reli- 
gious scruples,  that  the  result  of  this  day's 
battle  proves  that  Heaven  has  declared  in 
favour  of  his  claims;  and  that  as  I  have  aided 
him  with  the  secular  arm,  it  behoves  him 
now  to  assist  me  with  the  spiritual  weapons 
at  his  command — that  he  should  therefore 
at  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  advance, 
with  his  clergy,  to  the  royal  tent,  and  there, 
in  presence  of  all  my  army,  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  upon  the 
Saxons/' 

"  Excommunication  r'  said  Werenher. 
"  Why  no  such  sentence  can  be  ca- 
nonically  pronounced  until  after  a  regu- 
lar trial  and  conviction  of  those  thus 
condemned." 

"  Upon  him  then  rest  the  responsibility 
if  he  does  that  which  he  is  not  authorised 
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to  do  ;"  observed  Henry.  "  Do  you  but 
persuade  him  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
recovery  of  his  tithes,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  refuse.  Besides,  you  can  tell  him, 
that  his  excommunication  will  compel  the 
Saxons  to  yield,  and  whilst  it  secures  to 
him  the  riches  he  seeks  for,  will  also  save 
much  effusion  of  blood." 

"  I  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost,'' 
said  Werenher,  "  but  in  case  the  Arch- 
bishop refuse — '' 

"  I  tell  you  that  he  will  not  do  so," 
answered  Henry.  "  But  if  you  find  him 
prating  about  religious  scruples,  remind 
him  that  he  is  in  a  camp  and  not  in  a 
church — inLangensalza  and  not  inMayence 
— that  here  he  is  bound  to  obey  me  as  a 
King,  and  if  he  refuse,  to  be  punished  and 
even  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Be  assured 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  martyr's 
zeal  in  the  timid  Sigefrid.  He  will  do  as 
he  is  commanded  ;  especially  when  he  is 
once  convinced     that    he    has    a   strong 
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pecuniary  interest  in  yielding  obedience. 
With  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  the  Saxons,  there  is  no 
man  who  wields  a  sword,  that  will  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  his  duty  to  fight  against  them. 
With  that  expedient  will  cease  all  murmurs 
amongst  my  soldiers." 

"  But  it  is  an  expedient  that  will  force 
the  Saxon  nobles  to  desperation  in  the  first 
instance,  and  will  in  the  next  induce 
them  to  appeal  to  Rome,  both  against 
you  and  the  Archbishop,"  objected  Weren- 
her. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a  King,"  said 
Henry,  "  if  I  cannot  discover  a  path-way 
through  the  maze  of  difficulties  you  sug- 
gest. I  shall  take  care  not  to  drive  the 
Saxon  nobles  to  desperation,  for  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  am  laying  waste  their  lands 
with  fire  and  sword,  I  shall  ojBfer  to  them 
terms  of  peace — pardon,  and  an  ultimate 
restoration  of  their  property,  provided  they 
will  yield  themselves  as  my  prisoners.     I 
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mean  to  despatch  Duke  Godfrey  on  a 
mission  to  them  to-morrow  with  the  most 
generous  offers.  He,  who  believes  all  men 
honest  as  himself,  will  readily  undertake 
such  an  office,  and  they,  relying  upon  his 
promises,  may  place  themselves  in  my  power. 
Let  them  but  do  so — I  need  not  tell  you 
how  such  promises,  made  in  my  name, 
shall  be  fulfilled.  As  to  the  opposition  from 
Rome  which  you  apprehend,  I  have  no 
fears  respecting  it.  Aided  by  your  cousin 
Croft  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  will  soon  be  my  best  supporter  and 
my  surest  friend.  This  victory,  Werenher, 
is  not  as  decisive  as  I  at  first  imagined ; 
but  it  is  a  great  one,  and  it  will  be  my 
own  fault  if  it  does  not  place  at  my  dis- 
posal greater  power  than  any  monarch  on 
this  earth  ever  before  wielded." 

"  I  have  full  reliance  in  your  Majesty's 
wisdom,"  said  Werenher,  "  and  a  perfect 
confidence  in  your  complete  success." 

"I  was  born  to  be  a  king,"  observed 
Henry,  haughtily,  "  and  I  do  not  feel  my- 
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self  to  be  so,  as  long  as  any  man  lives  who 
thinks  he  can  oppose  me  with  impunity,  or 
presumes  to  fancy  that  he  is  in  any  way 
my  equal.  The  moment  Croft  returns 
from  Hildesheim  T  wish  to  see  him  ;  he  is 
the  Bishop  I  delight  to  honor." 
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CHArTER    IT. 


THE   HIDmG-PLACE    OF    THE    SAX0N9. 


It  was  night,  and  something  more  than  a 
month  had  passed  away  since  the  battle  of 
Langensalza  had  been  fought  and  won  by 
Henry  and  his  princely  vassals  ;  whilst  the 
rich  lands  of  Saxony  were  traversed  and 
wasted  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  only  safe 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Saxon  nobility  and 
prelacy  was  the  impenetrable  fortress  of 
Magdeburg. 

It  was  night,  and  passing  along  a  narrow 
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hill-path  that  went  shelving  over  a  dark 
and  swampy,  bush-covered  valley,  might 
be  seen  a  person  who  wore  the  helmet  and 
hauberk  of  a  soldier,  and  who  seemed  to 
pause  from  time  to  time  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  proceed  or  turn  back. 

"  Fool  that  I  was — fool  that  I  am,''  ex- 
claimed the  solitary  traveller,  "fool,  to 
have  permitted  Diedrich  to  depart  without 
me  from  Erzegebirge  ;  and  still  a  greater 
fool,  when  I  found  that  Egen  had  replaced 
him,  to  set  out  alone,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  make  my  way  to  the  king's  camp 
through  a  strange  country.  My  good  steed 
has  broken  down  under  me,  and  now,  some 
accursed  chance  has  brought  me  upon  a 
path  which  it  is  equally  dangerous  to 
continue,  and  to  retrace.  Oh !  for  one 
single  gleam  of  moonlight  to  guide  me  in 
this  horrid  night,  and  over  this  frightful 
pass.  But  for  this  trusty  sword  of  mine  I 
must  long  since  have  tumbled  down  this 
precipice  by  my  side." 

The  female  warrior  Gertraud,  had  paused 
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for  a  moment  thus  to  speak  aloud  her  thoughts, 
resumed  her  slow  and  onward  progress,  pok- 
ing with  her  sword-point  in  the  earth  as  she 
proceeded,  and  occasionally  gently  waving  it 
about  her,  to  see  if  there  were  projecting 
rocks  or  trees  which  might,  by  her  suddenly 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  throw  her 
off  the  path  to  which  she  clung  with  such 
difficulty, 

Gertraud advanced  thus  doubtingly  along. 
All  was  silent  around  her,  and  not  even  the 
hooting  of  the  owl  was  to  be  heard.  The 
perfect  stillness  of  the  night,  combined  with 
the  utter  darkness,  and  the  peril  of  the  un- 
known path  she  was  cautiously  treading,  pro- 
duced at  last  their  benumbing  effect  upon  the 
stout-hearted  woman  ;  and  she  felt — it  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life — the  chill  of  fear 
creeping  over  her. 

"  Oh  !  for  the  warm,  staring  sunshine,'^ 
she  exclaimed,  "  or,  even  the  cold,  clear 
beams  of  the  moon,  though  it  was  but  for 
a  moment ! 

VOL.  III.  D 
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These  few  words  had  scarcely  been 
uttered,  when  the  dark,  massy  clouds, 
which  hitherto  had  concealed,  as  if  in  a 
profound  abyss  of  darkness,  the  broad  disc 
of  the  full  moon,  rolled  suddenly  away — 
allowing  it  to  appear  but  for  a  minute — and 
then  closed  suddenly  together,  as  if  some 
Titanic  hand  had,  for  a  moment,  tore 
violently  asunder  their  sable  folds,  and 
then  loosing  its  grasp,  let  them  unite 
again. 

There  was  moonlight  —  clear,  bright 
moonlight  for  a  minute — but  that  minute 
sufficed  to  shew  Gertraud  that  she  was 
pursuing  a  path  that  seemed  to  run,  as  far 
as  her  eye  could  reach,  upon  the  brink  of 
a  narrow  and  obscure  valley,  whilst  behind, 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  hill  concealed  from 
her  the  point  on  which  she  must  have  first 
commenced  her  ascent.  The  hill  from  which 
she  gazed,  she  could  perceive  was  but  the 
base  of  a  range  of  steep  mountains  that 
rose  up,  like  a  high  wall,  upon  the  side  of 
the  valley  on  which  she  stood,  and  that 
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valley  she  saw  was,  ou  the  other  side,  closed 
in  by  a  range  of  dark,  rocky  mountains. 

Gertraud  stood  erect  as  she  made  this 
survey.  With  the  moonlight  all  her  courage 
revived,  and  she  seemed,  when  thus  seen, 
to  be  a  soldier,  who,  engaged  upon  a  war- 
like expedition,  is  examining  the  ground 
upon  which  he  and  his  associates  might  be 
required  to  act. 

"It  is  a  Saxon — I  know  him  by  his 
helmet,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  about  fifty 
yards  from  where  Gertraud  stood.  "  Slay 
him.'' 

The  whistling  of  a  flight  of  arrows  was 
heard,  as  the  dark  clouds  in  the  heavens 
overhead  flew  together,  and,  at  the  same 
instant  were  uttered  the  words — "  Oh  ! 
God  Y'  and  then — the  path  on  which  Ger- 
traud stood,  shewed  no  further  trace  of 
her  ! 

There   was   an   unbroken    stillness    for 

several  minutes,  and  then  four  men  crept 

stealthily  along  the  path,  feeling  with  their 

sword-points  whilst  they  advanced,    as  if 

D  2 
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seeking  for  something  lying  upon  the 
earth. 

"  The  Saxon  stood  Tvithin  fifty  yards  of 
us  ;  he  CQust  hare  fallen  here','  said  one  of 
the  men,  occupying  the  very  spot  on  which 
Gertraud  had  been  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. "  Oh,"  he  continued,  placing  his 
naked  hand  on  the  earth,  ''  the  Saxon  has 
been  shot — the  earth  is  moist  Tvith  blood 
— he  must  have  tumbled  into  the  valley 
beneath.  He  is  worth  seeking  for  by  day- 
light, if  for  nought  more  than  his  golden- 
burnished  hauberk.  One  clad  so  richly, 
must  have  golden  coin  in  his  belt.  We 
must  bring  our  dogs  with  us  in  the  morning. 
They  are  well  trained  in  the  search  for 
hidden  treasures." 

"  We  must  bring  more  than  our  dogs 
with  us,"  observed  his  companion.  "  The 
Saxon  we  have  slain,  you  may  rest  assured 
was  not  alone.  Let  us  be  careful  then  in 
seeking  for  his  gold  we  do  not  meet  with 
death  from  his  companions." 

**What  you  say,  Einhart,  is  prudent/" 
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remarked  the  first  speaker.  "  Do  you  then 
repair  to  the  tent  of  Duke  Borziwog — 
report  to  him  what  has  occurred,  and  what 
you  apprehend.  Where  there  is  a 
chance  of  plunder  or  of  a  battle  Borziwog 
is  too  true  a  Bohemian  not  to  be  on  the 
alert  ;  we,  meanwhile,  shall  return  to  our 
post,  far  happier  than  when  we  were  first 
stationed  there,  since  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  slay  a  Saxon,  sword  in 
hand." 

With  these  words  the  four  Bohemians 
slunk  back  to  the  cave  in  the  hill- side,  from 
which  they  had  discharged  their  arrows  at 
the  unsuspecting  Gertraud. 

Of  the  four  arrows  discharged  at  the 
same  moment  at  Gertraud,  one  had  flown 
wide  of  the  mark  ;  the  second  had  struck 
her  helmet,  and  rebounded  from  it ;  the 
third  had  gashed  her  neck,  and  covered 
her  and  the  place  on  which  she  stood  with 
her  blood  ;  and  the  fourth  had  plunged 
into  her  body  with  such  fearful  force,  as  to 
carry  her  at  once  from  the  pathway  down 
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the  precipitous  bank,  and  to  extort  from 
her,  bj  the  agony  it  cost,  an  exclamation, 
which  habit,  and  not  a  sense  of  religion, 
induced  her  to  utter. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  of  which 
every  moment  was  an  intense  torture  to  the 
suffering,  mangled  and  bruised  body  of  Ger- 
traud.  Thus  she  lay  in  complete  darkness 
— one  quivering  mass,  rather  of  sensation 
than  of  thought ;  and  then  as  the  morning 
sun  arose,  human  nature  gave  way — the 
strong  woman  fainted — and  she  lay  as  one 
that  was  already  dead  in  a  clammy  pool 
formed  of  her  own  blood. 

When  Gertraud  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness, she  found  that  she  lay  upon  a  soft  bed, 
composed  of  dry  herbage;  and  that  this  bed 
was  placed  in  a  sort  of  tent — if  tent  it 
could  be  called — which  seemed  to  be  made 
of  an  awning  of  cloth,  which  fastened 
from  tree  to  tree,  seemed  merely  designed 
to  shade  those  who  sat  beneath  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  whilst,  open  upon  all  sides, 
it  permitted   the  eye  to  reach  to  the  most 
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distant  parts  of  the  valley.  Gertraud  gazed 
around  and  saw  some  hundreds  of  persons 
variously  occupied — some  sitting  on  the 
grass  and  conversing  together — others  pre- 
paring their  food — some  carrying  with 
them  provisions — the  results  plainly  of  the 
chace,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged — 
others  shaping  out  arrows — some  furbishing 
their  swords,  whilst  soldiers,  hunters,  wo- 
men, and  even  children,  were  mingled  to- 
gether, and  all  were  silent,  and  all  looked 
sorrowful. 

•'  Is  this  a  dream  V  said  Gertraud, 
sighing  with  pain,  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
have  never  seen  ought  like  this  be- 
fore r 

"  It  is  no  dream,  my  child,"  said  an  old 
woman,  placing  a  goblet,  filled  with  cold 
water,  to  the  parched  lips  of  Gertraud. 
"  It  is  a  sad  reality.  Those  that  you  now 
look  upon  are  Saxons — they  have  fled  to  this 
wilderness,  in  the  hope  they  may  escape 
the  persecution  of  the  merciless  myrmi- 
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dons  of  our  cruel  King  Henry — and,  above 
all,  they  have  fled  from  the  murderous 
STfords,  the  brutal  passions,  and  the  insa- 
tiable cupidity  of  the  ruthless  Borziwog 
and  his  Bohemians.  Alas !  there  is  scarcely 
a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  that  you  now 
behold,  that  has  not  to  deplore  the  death, 
by  violence,  within  the  last  month,  of  some 
near  and  dear  relation.  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  but  has  lost  a  wife,  a  sister,  a 
daughter,  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son  ; 
for  there  is  no  respect  shewn  by  the  King's 
soldiers  to  the  weakness  of  woman,  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  or  the  imbecility  of 
old  age.  A  month  ago,  and  all  you  now  see 
before  you  were  free,  were  happy,  and  were 
contented.  Many  of  them  were  rich— and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  now  that  is  not 
poor  as  ftie  meanest  mendicant  that  seeks 
alms  at  a  monastery  gate.  They  have  seen 
their  homesteads  and  their  farm -yards 
burned  down— their  cattle  slaughtered — 
their  crops  fired,  and  their  relatives  mur- 
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dered.  Wonder  not  then  that  you  see 
them  all  thus  woe-begone — for  they  know 
that,  if  they  are  discovered  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  search  for  the  Saxons  every- 
where— in  the  marsh,  the  forest,  and  on 
the  mountain-top,  their  death — and  not 
improbably  a  torturing  death — will  be  in- 
flicted upon  them.  Oh,  God!  have  mercy 
my  child—  on  those  who  delight  in  war 
— for,  if  He  be  as  pitiless  to  them,  as  they 
are  to  their  fellow  creatures,  then  a 
never-ending  death  must  be  reserved  for 
them  in  another  world." 

Gertraud  shuddered  as  she  heard  these 
words  ])ronounced.  Weakened  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  agonised  with  pain,  she  was,  for 
the  time,  an  eye-witness  to  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  when  accompanied  with  a 
disastrous  defeat,  and  she  loathed,  from 
that  moment,  that  which,  hitherto,  she  had 
so  much  loved. 

"  Oh,  God !"  she  cried,  "  have  mercy  on 
me  ! — the  worst  of  sinners — pardon  me,  the 
worst  of  women,  who  have  foresworn  mj 
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sex,  and  forgotten  my  Creator,  in  my  ad- 
miration of  that  which  I  now  see  is  but 
murder  and  rapine,  disguised  under  a  false 
name  !'^ 

"  If  you  have  sinned  thus,  I  trust  God 
will  forgire  you,''  continued  the  aged  female, 
"  But  what  you  now  behold,  can  give 
you  but  a  scanty  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
war  that  King  Henry  is  waging  against 
the  Saxons.  He  has  consigned  us  all  to 
the  Bohemians,  to  be  treated  as  these  half- 
infidels  please.  I,  myself,  bear  the  scar  of 
a  Bohemian  sword  upon  my  forehead,  in- 
flicted upon  me  within  the  holy  precincts  of 
a  church  to  which,  with  other  wcTmen,  I 
had  fled  for  shelter,  and  where  I  saw  first 
its  altars  despoiled,  and  then  its  roof  set 
on  fire  by  those  unbelievers.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  fugitive  Saxons  seek  to  hide  from 
them  their  treasures,  or  to  conceal  them- 
selves. The  Bohemians  never  cease  in  their 
search,  and  never  tire  in  pursuit.  Silver 
and  gold,  and  gorgeous  garments,  and  ar- 
ticles of  value  are  dug  up  by  them,  and 
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dogs,  trained  by  them,  point  out  every  spot 
in  which  the  earth  has  been  recently  stirred 
— and  these  animals  can  detect  the  glitter  of 
the  precious  metals  even  in  the  darkest 
hole  of  the  most  gloomy  cave.  Sought 
for  by  them  whithersoever  we  fly,  we  would 
willingly  yield  to  them  our  wealth,  if  they 
would  spare  our  lives,  or  if  they  did 
not  seek  to  extort  by  torture,  the  possession 
of  the  riches  they  crave.  We  live  in  mo- 
mentary fear  of  death,  and  we  daily  pre- 
pare for  its  approach,  I  hope  worthily, 
in  the  manner  you  are  now  about  to  wit- 
ness. 

As  the  woman  spoke,  the  gentle  tinkling 
of  a  bell  was  heard,  and  the  occupations 
of  all  ceased.  All  gathered,  rank  after 
rank,  behind  the  rustic  couch  on  which 
Gertraud  was  lying,  and  that  was  placed 
but  a  few  paces  distance  from  what 
appeared  to  Gertraud  to  be  a  narrow  table, 
on  which  was  placed  a  statue,  covered 
over  with  white  cloths. 

Gertraud  did  not  hear  the  tinkling  bell ; 
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for  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the 
words  of  her  aged  nurse. 

"  And  this,"  she  cried,  "  this  is  war ! 
The  burning  of  churches,  the  dishonor  of 
women,  the  murder  of  men,  the  massacre 
of  children,  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  defacement  of  the  works  of  God  !  Oh ! 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  repent 
bitterly  repent  of  my  past  life/' 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  saw 
the  white  cloths  withdrawn  from  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  table  and  a  statue,  and 
there  stood,  revealed  to  her,  an  altar,  on 
which  w^as  raised  a  cross  of  pure  gold, 
ghttering  with  jewellery,  that  had 
manifestly  originally  belonged  to  some 
rich  monastery.  On  each  side  of  the 
altar,  were  candlesticks  of  gold,  and  in  the 
centre,  a  magnificent  chalice,  with  its 
patena  of  gold. 

Gertraud  gazed  at  this  spectacle  with 
wonder  ;  but  that  wonder  became  delight, 
despite  of  all  her  sufferings,  when  she  saw 
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the  caDdles  lighted  up,  as  if  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

"  Alas !  alas  I  sinner  that  I  am,'^  ex- 
claimed Gertraud,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  God  is  very  merciful  to  me.  He  per- 
mits me,  before  I  die,  to  be  present  at  this 
solemn  sacrifice,  which  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed since  I  prayed  before  Him  in  my 
innocent  girlhood.'' 

"  My  child,''  said  a  priest,  whose  hairs 
were  as  snow-white  as  the  alb  with  which 
he  was  invested,  "  I  am  now  about  to 
ascend  the  altar  ;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  would 
wish  you  to  receive  the  holy  Communion." 

"  Me — Communion,"  exclaimed  Ger- 
traud. "  Alas !  father,  I  am  not  worthy 
to  hear  even  the  bell  that  rings  for  the 
faithful  to  come  and  worship  Him  whom 
they  have  served.  Never — never — oh! 
never  have  you  looked  upon  so  great  a 
sinner  as  now  writhes  in  agony  of  body, 
but  still  greater  agony  of  soul,  before  you. 
Oh  !  father,  look  upon  me  vrith  horror  ;  for 
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I  look  with  horror  upon  myself,  and  detest 
my  sins  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  My  child/'  said  the  priest,  ''  I  recog- 
nise in  you  the  best  dispositions  for  that 
Holy  feast  to  which  I  invite  you — for  you 
bring  to  it  humility  and  repentance.  Do 
you  desire  to  confess  your  sins,  that  they 
may  be  forgiven — then  address  your 
thoughts  to  Him  whose  image  is  on  that 
altar,  and  your  words  to  my  ear.  Re- 
member, you  have  His  promise,  that  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  which  He  has 
imposed  in  establishing  His  church  upon 
this  earth,  those  sins,  be  they  ever  so 
great,  shall  be  remitted." 

"  Father  !  father !"  said  the  weak  and 
exhausted  Gertraud,  "  then  hear  my  con- 
fession speedily,  for  I  feel  that  my  strength 
is  fast  departing  from  me.'' 

The  old  priest  knelt  down  by  the  couch 
of  Gertraud.  Those  who  gazed  at  a 
distance  upon  the  confessor  and  the  peni- 
tent, could  perceive  the  latter  frequently 
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to  ^ring  her  hands  as  if  in  bitter  agony, 
and  then  all  motion,  upon  her  part,  ceased. 
The  confessor,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
remained  quiescent,  was  seen  to  lean  his 
head  towards  her,  as  if  exhorting  her, 
and  then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  her,  all  felt  assured  he  had  given  her 
absolution. 

When  this  was  seen,  all  advanced  again 
close  to  where  Gertraud  lay,  and  the 
priest,  addressing  them,  said  : 

"  My  children,  death  at  this  moment 
impends  over  the  head  of  all  of  us.  We 
know  not  when  it  may  come  upon  us — to- 
day, or  tD-morrow.  or  the  day  after ;  but 
for  our  suffering  sister,  who  lies  here,  it  is 
inevitable.  Before  an  hour  has  passed 
away,  she  will  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
She  therefore  urgently  demands  all  our 
prayers.  Let  us  all  at  the  same  moment,  as 
faithful,  believing,  and  truly  penitent 
sinners,  join  in  the  sam.e  awful  sacrifice, 
and  partake  with  her  of  the  same  Holy 
Communion." 
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The  people  ranged  themselves  according 
to  the  ancient  Roman  order  in  front  of  the 
altar,  the  men  on  the  south,  and  the 
women  on  the  northern  side.  The  priest, 
attended  by  his  clerks,  proceeded  to  the 
altar,  arrayed  himself  in  his  vestments, 
said  mass,  gave  the  Communion  to  Ger- 
traud,  and  to  all  the  grown  up  persons  of 
his  congregation  (for  all  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  it),  and  he  had  turned  to  them, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
benediction  upon  all  present,  with  the  eyes 
of  Gertraud  intently  fixed  upon  hira,  when 
— a  rushing  noise  was.  heard  in  the  air — 
and  she  saw  the  crucifix  struck  and  over- 
thrown, the  chalice  shivered,  and  the 
priest,  covered  v;ith  blood,  falling  lifeless  to 
the  earth  before  the  altar  at  which  he  had 
officia.ted  !  At  the  same  instant  was  heard 
the  yelping  of  dogs,  the  shouts  of  soldiers 
as  they  dashedforward  with  glittering  swords 
to  seize  the  altar  ornaments  of  gold,  and 
then  there  rung  in  her  ears  the  shrieks  of 
women  and  the  cries  of  terrified  children. 
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**  And  this  is  war!  glorious  war !''  ex- 
claimed Gertraud,  as  a  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  her  veins.  "  I  have  loved  such 
deeds  as  this — Oh !  Heaven  spare  me — 
have  mercy  upon  me  ;  for  1  have  sinned, 
and  I  know  not  what  I  did.  Mercy ! 
mercy  ! — '' 

And,  as  she  spoke  these  words,  blood 
gushed  from  the  lips  of  Gertraud,  and  she 
lay  like  a  corpse  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of 
carnage.  The  prayer  of  Gertraud  was 
poured  forth  amidst  a  scene  of  terrible 
carnage  ;  for  the  Bohemians  who  had  sup- 
posed, in  bursting  into  the  Saxon's  hiding 
place,  that  they  would  have  at  the  utmost 
but  a  few  spiritless  soldiers  to  cut  down, 
found  themselves,  when  the  first  surprise 
was  over,  opposed  to  a  band  of  brave 
Saxons  who  met  them  on  every  side  singly, 
or  in  groups,  and  who,  thoughtful  of  their 
good  old  priest,  murdered  before  their  eyes, 
inflicted  a  death-wound  upon  every  Bohe- 
mian they  could  reach  with  their  swords. 

''  Back  men — back,"  cried  Borziwog,  to 
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his  rude  Eoliemian  followers.  '•'  Take 
shelter  behind  those  trees,  and  from  thence 
you  can  shoot,  like  wild  beasts,  those 
Saxons — men.  and  women." 

"  On  Saxons — on!''  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  behind  the  rearmost  rank  of  the 
Bohemians.  "  Charge  those  vile  Bohemians 
with  your  swords  in  the  front.  We  shall 
meet  them  here  as  they  retreat." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Bernhard 
the  forester,  who  was  seen  at  the  head  of 
some  thousand  armed  rustics  dashing  down 
the  sides  of  the  valley. 

The  Saxons,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
the  valley,  advanced  amid  a  shower  of 
arrows  towards  the  trees  where  the  Bohe- 
mians had  retreated,  and  although  they 
left  some  dead  bodies  behind  them  as  they 
advanced  still  they  closed  with  the  robber 
band  of  Borziwog,  and  the  loud  clash  of 
swords  was  heard  for  a  few  moments, 
then  groans,  and  the  shrieking  Bohemians 
burst  forth  from  the  trees  pursued  by  the 
Saxons,  and  w^henever  overtaken  cut  down 
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at  once.  Bernhard  seemed  to  have  singled 
out  Duke  Borziwog  for  his  opponent,  as 
wherever  tlie  Bohemian  Duke  turned  he 
followed,  and  at  length,  coming  up  with 
him,  struck  the  Bohemian,  as  he  ran,  so 
heavy  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  helmet, 
that  Borziwog  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Three  of  the  Saxon  rustics  rushed  for- 
ward to  plunge  their  swords  into  the  body 
of  Borziwog  when  they  saw  him  thus 
prostrate  on  the  earth.  Bernhard,  how- 
ever, interposed  to  preserve  him,  say- 
ing— 

*'  No — for  such  a  base  wretch  as  this, 
there  is  a  punishment  worse  than  death. 
He  has  degraded  his  Dukedom  by  his 
Church  robberies,  his  private  pilferings, 
and  his  priest- murders.  We  must  send 
him  forth  amongst  his  fellow-men,  a  dis- 
grace to  his  country,  and  a  scorn  even  to 
the  poorest  v\  retch  that  walks  this  earth. 
Let  him  be  as  a  leper  amongst  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire." 

"  What  I''  said  one  of  the  Saxon  rustics, 
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"  will  you  spare  the  life  of  him  who  mur- 
dered my  helpless  old  father  V^ 

"  Will  you,"  cried  another,  somewhat 
indignantly,  "  allow  him  to  live,  who 
has  slain  the  priest  at  the  altar  1" 

"  Bind  his  hands — raise  him  from  the 
earth — harm  him  not — and  when  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  said  to  him,  then  de- 
termine if  you  would  wish  him  to  die," 
was  the  answer  that  Bernhard  gave  to  the 
infuriated  Saxons. 

Borziwog,  who  had  been  merely  stunned 
by  the  blow  w^hich  Bernhard  had  inflicted, 
was  placed,  by  his  captors,  standing  erect 
in  front  of  the  man,  who  now  assumed  in 
his  demeanour  all  the  gravity  of  a  judge, 
as  he  proceeded  to  question  his  prisoner. 

"  You  are,"  said  Bernhard,  "  the  notori- 
ous Borziwog,  Duke  of  Bohemia." 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  title," 
answered  the  prisoner,  looking  scornfully 
at  his  captor.  "  Who,  may  I  ask,  is  it 
presumes  thus  to  question  me,  as  if  he 
were  my  superior  in  birth  and  in  rank." 
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"  By  birth,  I  am  a  serf — by  charter,  a 
freeman — by  my  sword-  your  captor — and, 
therefore,  by  right  of  war,  your  superior — 
and  now,  in  the  name  of  oppressed  and 
rightfully  insurgent  Saxony,  your  judge." 

"  My  judge  !  a  prince  judged  by  a  serf 
— a  noble  by  a  freedman.  Ho !  ho  !" 
laughed  Borziwog.  "  The  man  is  mad — 
whoever  yet  heard  of  an  inferior  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  his  superior  V 

"You  are  my  inferior,"  gravely  and 
solemnly  replied  Bernhard. 

"  Your  inferior  !"  said  Borziwog,  amazed 
at  the  pertinacity  of  the  forester. 

"  Yes — my  inferior  in  every  thing  which 
it  is  no  merit  in  you  to  possess — the  chance 
of  birth,  and  the  accident  of  rank.  You  are 
my  inferior,  for  you  are  degraded  by  crime, 
and  I  am  innocent;  my  inferior  for  you  are 
debased  by  vices,  and  I  am  unstained  by 
them  ;  my  inferior,  for  you  have  murdered 
the  young,  and  the  old;  the  priest  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and.  the  mother  in  the 
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midst  of  her  children.  Born  a  Duke,  you 
have  descended  to  the  practices  of  the 
meanest  thief — in  name,  a  christian,  you 
have  laid  your  unhallowed  hands  upon  the 
altar,  and  robbed  it  of  its  sacred  vessels. 
Uninjured  by  the  Saxons,  you  have  made 
yourself  their  scourge." 

"  Fellow,"  repHed  Borziwog,  "  what  I 
have  done,  has  been  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  King  Henry — of  my  King, 
and  of  yours.  To  him  alone  am  I  re- 
sponsible." 

"  Oh !  yes !  there  are  others  to  whom 
you  are  responsible  ;  to  God  whom  you 
have  offended,"  answered  Bernhard,  *'  and 
Whose  mercy  time  will  be  given  you  to 
invoke  ;  and  you  are  next  responsible  to 
Saxony,  whose  unoffending  people  you 
have  persecuted." 

"  Calculate  what  you  call  my  offences," 
said  Borziwog,  "  in  coin,  and,  be  the 
amount  what  it  may,  the  blood-fine  shall 
be   paid  to  you.     It  is  a  good  old  Saxon 
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practice,  and  I  am  ready  to  comply  with 
it." 

"  You  have  no  right,"  observed  Bern- 
hard  "to  appeal  to  tie  German  custom  of 
blood-fines  ;  for  your  homicides  did  not 
originate  in  any  sudden  gust  of  passion — 
they  all  sprung  from  a  base  and  sordid 
avarice.  Yours  have  been  the  crimes  of  a 
fugitive  slave — and  as  a  fugitive  slave — as 
a  debased  villain  you  shall  be  punished. 
Were  you  a  mere  prisoner  of  war,  you 
should  be  treated  generously,  until  re- 
stored to  your  friends  ;  but,  as  it  is,  you 
shall  be  mutilated  as  a  despicable  wretch  ; 
as  one,  with  whom  no  honest  man  can,  for 
the  future,  associate.  Here,"  said  Bern- 
hard,  to  the  three  Saxons  who  stood  by 
his  side — "  Cast  this  miscreant  upon  the 
earth — slit  open  his  nostrils — cut  off  one 
of  his  ears — and  then,  from  where  his  hair 
first  springs  from  his  forehead  to  the  top- 
most point  of  the  skull,  cut  all  the  hair, 
and  with  the  hair,  the  skin,  from  his  head, 
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SO  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  may  bear 
about  him  the  marks  of  the  most  infamous 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted." 

"  Oh  !  mercy  !  mercy  !  mercy !"  ex- 
claimed Borziwog,  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

*'  As  little  mercy  as  you  ever  shewed  to 
man,  woman,  or  child,"  said  Bernhard,  as 
he  walked  from  the  place  of  execution, 
from  which  speedily  arose  the  heart-thril- 
ling shrieks  of  the  tortured  Duke  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Bernhard  advanced  through  the  tangled 
brushwood  of  the  valley  towards  that  por- 
tion in  which  he  perceived  that  an  awning 
had  been  erected.  As  he  advanced,  he 
found  his  path  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
the  slaughtered  Saxons,  and  the  slain 
Bohemians,  whilst  here  and  there  were 
still  to  be  seen,  Saxons  writhing  with  pain 
from  their  w^ounds,  and  Bohemians  ren- 
dered moveless  by  the  gyves  that  fettered 
their  Umbs. 
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Upon  entering  beneath  the  owning,  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bernhard,  was  to  find  that  the  temporary 
altar,  with  its  golden  ornaments,  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  pack  of  Bohe- 
mian dogs,  who  yelped,  and  looked  around 
it,  as  hounds  do  when  the  animal  of  which 
they  are  in  pursuit  has  been  discovered. 

"  Poor  brutes !"  exclaimed  Bernhard 
'•  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  has  made 
them,  unwittingly  to  themselves,  the  in- 
struments of  persecution  to  the  hapless 
race  of  Saxons.  These  are  the  dogs  of 
Borziwog,  that  have  been  taught  by  him 
to  search  for  hidden  treasures,  and,  who 
are  now  calling  upon  him  to  come  and 
seize  upon  what  they  have  tracked  out  for 
him.  They  will  wait  patiently  to  have 
their  throats  cut."  said  Bernhard  to  his 
followers—"  Slay  them  all  1" 

"  Bernhard  —  brave  Bernhard  —  come 
hither,"  cried  the  faint  voice  of  one  who 
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lay  like  to  a  person  dead,  and  stretched 
close  to  the  pathway  on  which  the  gallant 
forester  stood. 

•'  Who  calls  on  me  V  asked  Bernhard, 
stooping  down,  and  taking  in  his  own  the 
now  heavy  ice-cold  hand  of  Gertraud. 

"  It  is  she  who  saved  your  life  at  Erze- 
gebirge,"  answered  Gertraud.  "  That  is  one 
good  act  of  my  life — thank  God !  for  if  I  had 
not  exchanged  helmets  with  you — if  I  had 
not  been  mistaken,  by  the  wearing  of  your 
four-cornered  Saxon  helmet,  for  a  Saxon,  the 
Bohemians  never  would  have  discharged 
their  arrows  at  me." 

"  What  T  cried  Bernhard,  "  have  those 
vile  Bohemians  slain  you,  though  an  ally? 
It  is  w^ell  for  Borziwog  I  did  not  know  this 
before  I  had  passed  sentence  upon  him." 

"  Slay  no  more  Bohemians,"  said  Ger- 
traud, "  Spare  them  for  my  sake  ;  for 
unwittingly  they  have  slain  me,  and  unin- 
tentionally they  have  conferred  upon  me, 
the   greatest   blessing   which   mortal    can 
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possess — that  of  being  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  sacraments  of  the  Churchy 
Alas  !  Bernhard,  I  have  loved  war  for  its 
own  sake  ;  and  I  have  been  forgetful  that 
it  is  never  justifiable  but  in  defence  of  reli- 
gion —  of  a  Sovereign's  right  —  or  a 
people's  freedom.  For  me  to  grasp  a 
shield  was  a  crime  :  with  you,  it  is  a  virtue. 
Ah  !  w^oe  to  me  !  I  challenged  you  to 
meet  me  sword  in  hand ;  and  now  you 
have  come  to  see  me  die  by  the  weapons 
of  those  to  whom  I  had  wished  success. 
Bernhard,  I  have  two  requests  to  make  to 
you." 

"  Name  them,"  said  Bernhard, — "  if  it 
be  possible  to  perform  them,  they  shall  be 
executed  ;  for,  now  I  may  say  to  thee 
that  which  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as 
rude  and,  unbecoming,  that  never  until  I 
encountered  you,  did  I  see  woman  worthy 
of  the  love  and  devotion  of  man,'' 

A   faint   smile   lighted,  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  pale  and  trembling  lips  of  Ger- 
E  2 
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traud,  as  her  own  thoughts  respecting 
Bernhard  recurred  to  her  memory.  The 
smile  passed  speedily  away,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  said, 

"In  this  world,  dear  friend,  there  is 
nought  but  vexation  of  spirit.  My 
time  presses.  Of  the  two  requests  I  have 
to  make,  one  is  possible — the  other  may 
prove  impracticable.  The  first  is,  that  you 
will  see  the  saintly  maiden,  Beatrice,  and 
her  faithful  companion,  Gretchen,  and  beg 
that  both  will  forgive  me — both  pray  for 
the  repose  of  my  soul — because  it  was 
I  who  betrayed  their  secret  to  Died- 
rich.^^ 

It  was  the  first  time  the  wretched 
woman  had  pronounced  that  once-prized 
name,  from  the  moment  she  had  been 
wounded ;  and  as  she  gave  utterance  to  it, 
a  shiver  of  horror  made  every  limb  trem- 
ble. She  closed  her  eyes  as  if  suffering 
intense  pain,  and  then  proceeded, 

"Bernhard — if  it  be  possible — if,  with- 
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out  exposing  your  own  life  to  imminent 
danger,  you  can  see  and  speak  with  Died- 
rich,  do  so.  Bear  to  him  my  last  request, 
that  he  will  think  over  his  life  of  sin  and 
of  blood — that  he  will  repent,  if  it  be 
possible — that  he  will,  as  I  have  done, 
humbly  confide  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
God.     W  ill  you  do  this  r 

*'  I  will,'^  answered  Bernhard,  "  even 
though  I  think  the  attempt  will  be  made 
in  vain ;  for,  who  can  hope  to  see  that 
God  will  be  merciful  to  one  who  has  shed 
the  blood  of  a  holy  bishop  ? 

"  Ah !  Bernhard,  Bernhard !"  cried  the 
weak  and  faltering  Gertraud.  "  Judas 
himself  would  have  been  forgiven,  if  he 
had  sincerely  repented  of  his  sin.  As  I 
was  misled  by  my  admiration  for  the 
courage  of  Diedrich,  so  has  Diedrich  been 
misled  by  his  besotted  devotion  to  King 
Henry.  Tell  him  that  my  last  prayer  was 
for  his  sincere  repentance  ;  bid  him  seek 
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for  it  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

**  Again  I  promise  you,"  said  Bernhard, 
**  that  if  it  be  within  my  power  to  fulfill 
this  wish  it  shall  be  performed  ;  and  if 
Heaven  desire  that  the  grace  of  repentance 
be  bestowed  on  Diedrich  such  means  will 
be  afforded  to  me — but — Gertraud — dear 
Gertraud,  you  are  dying !"  exclaimed 
Bernhard,  as  he  perceived  her  eyes  assume 
a  fixed  and  glassy  look. 

Gertraud  no  longer  saw  nor  heard  him. 
Her  eyes  and  ears  were  ahke  closed  to  this 
world — a  smile  was  on  her  lips,  as  she 
murmured  forth — 

"  To  the  church — to  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin — sing  Ermold's  hymn — it  is  so 
Bweet,  when  chaunted  by  the  nuns  : 

"  *  Hear,  holy  mother  !  Virgin  fair  I 
Hear,  oh  !  hear  my  humble  prayer, 
And  help  me  in  this  hour  of  care. 
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Say  to  thy  son  I  rev  ren-ce  thee, 
And  he  will  love  me  tenderly 
And  soothe  my  sorrows  constantly. 

Help  me,  Mary,  sin  to  fly, 
Help  me,  when  in  pain  I  sigh. 
Help  me,  Mary,  when  I  die,'" 

With  these  words,  slowlj  and  indis- 
tinctlj''  uttered,  broke  the  heart  of  (i-er- 
traud,  and  she  now  lay  stiff,  blood- 
stained, and  lifeless  like  the  martyred 
priest,  who  had,  but  an  hour  previously,  ad- 
ministered the  last  Sacraments  to  her. 

Bernhard,  as  he  looked  upon  her,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  Uke  a 
child, 

*'  To  all,''  cried  Bernhard,  "  friends  and 
foes  alike  one  common  grave.  Now  then  for 
our  prisoners — those  vile  Bohemians — 
shave  their  heads  of  every  scrap  of 
hair,  so  that  they  may  hereafter  be  known 
to  be  ruffians  who  have  been  punished  as 
thieves,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners.      When  shorn  tie  them   to 
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trees ;  but  leave  the  hands  of  their  Duke 
free  that  he  may  loose  them  when  we 
have  departed.  To  work — to  work,  men, 
speedily  ;  for  before  night  fall  we  must  be 
on  our  road  to  Erzegebirge." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   ENYO^ 


Godfrey  of  Lorraine  had  willingly  un- 
dertaken the  task  which  Henry  had  con- 
fided to  him  of  seeking  out  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  prelates,  and  tendering  to  them 
the  King's  full  pardon,  on  condition  that 
they  would,  in  presence  of  the  army  of  the 
Empire,  place  themselves  in  his  hands, 
and  publicly  submit  to  him.  An  obstacle 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
negotiation  presented  itself  on  which  God- 
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frey  had  not  calculated  ;  and  that  was  the 
universal  distrust  entertained  by  the  Saxons 
■with  regard  to  the  promises  of  Henry. 
None  beheved  in  his  sincerity,  none  con- 
fided in  his  declarations,  and  none  seemed 
disposed  to  place  life,  or  liberty  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

•'But  how,"  asked  Godfrey,  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  nobles  of  Saxony,  "  how 
am  I  to  remove  your  suspicions,  which  T 
believe  to  be  unfounded,  and  how  dissipate 
your  fears  which  I  am  convinced  are  vainl 
What  can  Henry  do  more  than  bind  him- 
self by  his  troth  as  a  King  1  A  King  who 
would  break  his  word  with  his  subjects 
takes  the  first  irretrievable  step  to- 
wards his  own  abdication.  For  his  own 
sake  Henry  cannot,  dare  not  deceive  you. 
Submit  then  in  the  manner  he  desires.  It 
is  no  dishonour  to  you  to  do  so  ;  for  you 
have  fought  bravely  against  him,  and  now 
have  no  longer  power  to  resist  him.  Be- 
sides, you  should  recollect  that  every  day  you 
refuse  is  a  day  added  to  the  misfortunes  of 
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your  country,  as  a  brutal  soldiery  waste  its 
lands,  and  bring  unnumbered  woes  upon 
its  poor  unoffending  population." 

"  It  is  not  that  we  fear  discredit  by  sub- 
mitting to  King  Henry,"  replied  Otho, 
''  that  we  decline,  or  rather  hesitate  to  do 
so.  It  is  because  we  know  him  to  be  per- 
fidious, that  we  fear  to  ta,ke  from  our 
country  its  last  hope  of  liberty,  by  placing 
ourselves  in  his  power.  We  pine  for  peace, 
not  for  our  own  salce  merely  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  poor  countrymen  on  whom  he 
exercises,  by  his  Worms'  body-guard,  his 
Swabians,  and  worse  than  all,  his  Bohe- 
mians, the  worst  of  cruelty." 

"  Then  what,"  asked  Godfrey,  ''  can  be 
done  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  re- 
move your  suspicions  V 

"  First,"  answered  Otho,  "  that  we  have 
you  to  pledge  yourself — life,  body,  honor, 
and  goods,  that  what  the  King  promises 
shall  be  literally  fulfilled  ;  next,  that  some 
one  amongst  us,  shall,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  accompany  you  to  tlie  King's  pa- 
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lace  at  Goslar — there  have  a  personal  con- 
ference—and candidly  tell  him  what  our 
accusations  are  against  him  as  a  King.  If 
Henry  will  patiently  listen  to  these  accu- 
sations, and  having  heard  them,  permit 
our  envoy  to  return  back  to  us  in  safety, 
then,  from  the  report  of  that  envoy, 
to  decide  our  course — it  is  most  pro- 
bable we  shall  determine,  encouraged  by 
&uch  a  test,  upon  placing  confidence  in  his 
promise,  and  submitting  to  him. 

"  What  you  now  propose,''  said  Godfrey, 
"  is  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  ;  and,  in 
the  King's  name,  I  accede  to  it.  Who  shall 
be  your  envoy  V 

"  If  I  am  not  guilty  of  presumption,  in 
making  the  offer,  I  shall  be  that  envoy," 
said  Dedi  the  younger,  standing  up,  and 
blushing  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  in  the  midst  of  his  superiors  and 
elders.  "  I  know  well,  from  my  venerated 
father,  all  that  should  be  told  to  the  King 
of  his  past  conduct ;  and,  if  there  be  dan- 
ger  hi  the    task    I    undertake   it    is   far 
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better  that  the  life  of  one  so  worthless  as 
myself  should  be  sacrificed,  than  that  of 
any  I  see  around  me,  who  could  not  die 
without  inflicting  a  severe  loss  upon  Saxony 
— nor  without  leaving,  in  his  own  home,  a 
widow — and,  perchance,  orphans." 

"  Thy  father  may  well  be  proud  of  such 
a  son,"  remarked  Godfrey,  "  for  in  thee,  I 
perceive  the  becoming  diffidence  of  a  youth, 
and  the  thoughtful  courage  of  a  man.  If 
my  wishes  have  any  weight  with  the  Saxon 
nobles,  then  thou  shalt  go  with  me  ;  for  I 
would  prefer  thee  as  a  companion  to  any 
other  noble  they  could  name.'^ 

Duke  Otho  looked  to  the  elder  Dedi  as  if 
it  were  for  him  alone  to  decide  whether  or 
not  he  would  consent  to  his  son  proceeding 
on  an  enterprise  which  every  Saxon  knew 
to  be  pregnant  with  danger. 

To  this  silent  appeal  to  his  feelings  as  a 
father,  and  his  judgment  as  a  statesman, 
the  Count  Dedi  made  no  other  reply  than 
by  clasping  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  say- 
ing— 
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"Brave  boy!  it  shall  be  as  thou  wishest. 
Go — remember  that,  from  this  moment 
forth,  thou  dost  represent  Saxony  and  all 
its  wrongs,  as  well  as  all  its  rights.  Go — 
and  may  Heaven  protect  thee !" 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Godfrey  and 
his  attendants  were,  with  Dedi  the  younger, 
on  their  road  to  Goslar. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  descended 
upon  the  earth,  a  special  messenger,  sent 
forward  by  Godfrey,  announced  to  Henry 
that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  Dedi  the 
younger,  were  approaching  to  Goslar  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  peace  might  be 
concluded  with  the  Saxons. 

Henry  and  his  favourite,  Werenher,  w^ere 
alone  when  this  messenger  arrived.  As 
the  name  of  Dedi  the  younger  was  pro- 
nounced, Werenher  turned  pale  with  anger, 
— and  the  moment  afterwards,  his  face, 
flushed  with  joy  as  a  diabolical  thought  en- 
tered his  mind. 

"  Dedi  the  younger,"  said  he,  to  the  King, 
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as  soon  as  the  messenger  had  retired,  **  does 
not  come  here  to  treat  of  peace  ;  but,  cover- 
ing orer  his  baseness  with  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  safe  shield  of  an  envoy,  he 
comes  to  insult  your  Majesty," 

**  To  insult  me !"  said  Henry,  his  proud 
spirit  revolting  at  the  idea  of  any  man  pre- 
suming to  speak  to  him  but  as  to 
a  superior  being.  *'  Insult  me  !  He  dare 
not  !'' 

"  He  dared  to  raise  his  sword  against 
you  in  battle,  when  death  impended  over 
him.  Be  sure  he  will  not  fear  to  wag  his 
tongue  against  you,  when  he  can  do  so  in 
safety,"  replied  Werenher. 

"  In  safety  !"  said  Henry,  stamping  with 
rage.  "  Safety  for  one  who  assails  me  ! 
He  must  be  mad  to  think  so.  He  shall  not 
live  an  hour  afterwards !" 

"  But  your  Majesty  should  bear  in  mind," 
said  Werenher,  "  that  he  comes  here  under 
the  protection  of  Godfrey.  He  comes  with 
all   the   impunity   that    attaches   to    the 
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character  of  one  who  discharges  the  duty 
of  a  herald,  an  ambassador,  or  an  CDvoy/' 

"  Then  let  him  be  careful  he  does  not 
abuse  the  impunity  that  belongs  to  his  office," 
remarked  Henry.  "  If  he  does  so,  he  shall 
not  leave  this  place  alive." 

*  But  putting  him  to  death,"  replied 
Werenhcr,  "would  be  the  proof  to  the 
Saxons  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  3^our 
promises  of  impunity,  once  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  you." 

Henry  paused.  He  looked  fixedly  at 
Werenher  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing 
his  favourite  smile  in  answer  to  his  glances, 
he  said  : 

"  Werenher,  you  have  devised  some  plan 
which  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  suggest  to 
me.  Tell  me  plainly  what  it  is.  How 
know  you  that  Dedi  will  use  insulting 
language  towards  me  V 

"  Because  Dedi,"  replied  AVerenher, 
"  has  been  nurtured  in  rebellion — because 
he  has  been  taught  from  his  childhood  by 
his  father,  and  the  Countess  Adela,  to  abhor 
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you  ;  because  he,  therefore,  does  not 
respect  you  as  his  king,  and  hence  is  dis- 
posed to  use  contumacious  language,  both 
of  you,  and  towards  you.  And  then  I 
know  that  the  Saxons  have  resolved  never 
to  submit  to  you,  without  warning  you  of 
your  past  misgovernment  (for  such  they 
call  it),  and  they  cannot,  nor  any  one  who 
represents  them,  convey  their  opinions  but 
in  language  that  must  inevitably  be  insult- 
ing to  your  feelings.  Hence  it  is  that  I 
say,  I  am  sure  Dedi  the  younger  comes 
here  to  insult  you.  If  I  be  wrong  in  my 
judgment,  and  my  apprehension  prove  un- 
founded, then  let  your  Majesty  not  re- 
member either  what  I  have  said  to  you, 
or  what,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  I 
may  have  occasion  to  say. 

"  But  wherefore,"  asked  Henry,  "  if 
what  you  say  be  true,  warn  me  that  1  can- 
not take  instant  vengeance  upon  the  man 
who  presumes  to  speak  to  me  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  which  a  subject  should 
use  in  addressing   his   Sovereign  1     Why 
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tell  me  of  the  evil  consequences  to  my- 
self of  shedding  his  blood,  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  citizen,  and  feared  that  I  should  be 
ruined  by  the  Fredum  I  should  have  to  pay 
to  the  State,  and  the  faidum  to  his  family, 
for  the  homicide  I  had  committed  ? 

Werenher  did  not  answer  these  questions 
by  words,  but  in  action.  He  drew  from 
his  breast,  and  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  king  that  thin  case  of  steel,  and  that 
diminutive  round  box  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Anselm  of  Worms,  and  of 
which  he  had  become  the  possessor,  when 
sailing  down  the  Maine  with  Lieman  and 
Egen. 

"What  mean  you,  Werenher,  by  these 
toys'?"  said  Henry.  "Do  they  afford  an 
answer  to  my  questions  that  you  thus  dis- 
play them  V 

"  They  do,"  repUed  Werenher.  "  Within 
this  case  lies  a  dagger,  the  most  minute 
puncture  from  which  is  certain  death  ;  and 
within  this  box  a  poison  imperceptible  to 
the  taste,  but  so  noxious  that  no  substance 
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can  contain  it  but  crystal,  and  that  only  as 
long  as  it  is  prevented  from  being  exposed 
to  the  air." 

"  These  are  marvellous  things,"  said 
Henry  ;  "  but  yet  I  cannot  perceive  how 
they  serve  to  solve  the  difficulty  you  have 
yourself  proposed." 

And  as  Henry  said  this,  there  was  a 
cold,  malignant  smile  not  merely  on  his 
lip,  but  in  his  eye,  which,  if  Werenher 
had  interpreted  aright,  would  probably 
have  induced  him  to  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation he  had  thus  commenced,  and  to, 
shrink  from  the  proposition  he  was  about 
to  make.  In  his  eagerness  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  man  who  had  dishonored  him 
by  a  blow,  and  publicly  branded  him  as  a 
coward,  he  did  not  perceive  the  rigidity  of 
countenance  with  which  Henry  listened  to 
him,  as  he  thus  proceeded  : 

"  I  have  shown  to  your  Majest}^  these 
two  sure  instruments  of  death,"  said 
Werenher,  "  because,  in  seeing  them  you 
may  at  once  be  conscious  that  the  life  of 
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Dedi  is  in  your  power,  and  that  yon  are 
free  to  take  it,  whenever  you  please." 

"  But  so  it  is,"  observed  Henry,  "  at 
any  moment  he  is  within  reach  of  my 
sword.  Wherefore  am  1  a  soldier,  or  a 
King,  if  I  am  not  free  to  take  the  life  of 
him  who  avows  himself  my  mortal  foe  '?" 

"  But  you  cannot  touch  him  if  he  be 
under  your  protection  as  an  envoy," 
replied  Werenher.  "To  slay  him  then, 
would  be  to  dishonour  yourself." 

"  Go   on,"   said   Henry, — "  I    listen    to 

you." 

"  Without  noise — without  tumult — with- 
out even  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  met  his  death,  and 
therefore  free  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
from  any  participation  in  it,  yau  see,  in 
these  minute  instruments,  the  certain 
means  of  punishing  Dedi  for  his  inso- 
lence," observed  Werenher.  *'  Conscious 
that  he  only  breathes  by  your  permission, 
you  can,  with  an  assumed  patience,  listen 
to  him.     To  do  so,  will  much  promote  your 
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Majesty's  plan  for  getting  the  Saxon 
nobility,  and  prelacy  into  your  hands- 
The  Duke  Godfrey  will  be  a  witness  to 
your  conversation.  He  will  thus  be  able, 
hereafter,  to  testify  that  neither  in 
your  words,  nor  your  demeanour,  did 
you  manifest  the  slightest  enmity  against 
the  younger  Dcdi ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
any  accident  should  befall  him,  you,  at 
least,  must  be  innocent.  Thus  acting, 
your  majesty  will  have  an  enemy  the  less, 
and  your  policy  of  pretended  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Saxons,  will  not  be  in  the 
least  degree  marred.  What  says  your 
Majesty  to  my  proposal  T 

"  I  say,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  it  is  a 
very  safe  one — it  is  very  prudent,  and 
very  base.'' 

"  Very  base !"  repeated  Werenher,  some- 
what startled  by  the  words  of  the  King, 
and  still  more  so  by  his  manner. 

"  Aye — Werenher — I  repeat  it,  very 
base,"  observed  Henry  ;  "  why  should 
friends  mince  their  words,  when  every  sen- 
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tence  thej  speak  may  affect  the  life  of  a 
human  being  ?  I  say  it  would  be  very  base 
in  me,  who  am  a  King,  if  in  dealing  with  one 
of  my  subjects,  and  desiring  his  death,  I 
should  strike  him  not  with  the  sword,  but 
like  a  cowardly,  and  hired  assassin,  have 
him  stabbed,  or  poisoned  in  the  dark.  The 
evil  I  do,  I  am  ready  to  avow,  and  to  abide 
the  consequence.  I  may  be  hated-  -I  am 
sure  I  am  hated  ;  but  I  never  shall  be 
despised.  Ko — no,  Werenher,  in  giving 
me  the  advice  you  have  done,  (and  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  wise  counsel,  and  I  mean  to 
follow  it)  you  have  been  actuated  far  more 
by  a  desire  to  slay  Dedi,  than  to  serve 
me.'^ 

"  I  assure  your  Majesty,^'  said  Weren- 
her, vehemently,  and  giving  utterance  to 
more  than  he  intended  to  have  spoken.  "  I 
declare  to  your  Majesty,  that  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  have  no  especial  cause  for  dis- 
liking Dedi — except  that  he  is  known  to  be 
your  Majesty's  avowed  and  relentless 
enemy." 
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"  Indeed  !"  cried  Henry,  in  a  tone  which 
plainly  intimated  to  Werenher  that  his 
assurance  was  not  credited. 

"  What  I  mean  to  say/^  continued  Weren- 
her, endeavouring  to  recoverfrom  the  mistake 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  in  the  plan  I  suggested,  T  was  not 
thinking  of  my  own  personal  dislike  to  the 
younger  Dedi,  but  of  serving  you — " 

"  I  remember  w^hat  you  have  said, 
Werenher,  and  I  desire  no  explanation," 
replied  Henry.  "  To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  or  not,  you  regard 
Dedi  as  your  personal  enemy.  All  I  say 
to  you  is  this,  /  will  have  nought  to  do 
with  his  assassination.  I  will  not  counsel 
it — encourage,  nor  sanction  it.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  say  this,  I  wish  you  to 
remember  that  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  stir  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  tongue,  to 
save  Dedi  from  his  enemy.  He  is  my  foe, 
and  if  I  saw  him  walking  blindfold  and 
direct  towards  precipice,  where  I  knew  he 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces  ;  and,  that  the 
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stirring  of  my  little  finger  would  save  him, 
I  would  not  move  it.  To  remain  quiescent 
at  such  a  fearful  moment,  is  a  far  different 
thing  from  getting  behind  his  back  at  the 
time  that  I  professed  to  be  his  protec- 
tor, and  pushing  him  down  the  deadly- 
abyss.  You,  Werenher,  are  my  friend — 
he,  Dedi,  is  my  enemy.  I  will  not  interfere 
with  my  friend  if  he  seeks  to  revenge  him- 
self on  my  enemy." 

'*I  think  I  understand  now  what  your 
Majesty  means,"  said  Werenher. 

"  Then  if  you  do,  add  no  explanations 
of  your  own.  What  I  have  said*'  con- 
tinued Henry,  "  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words— that,  if  I  saw  you  and  the 
younger  Dedi  in  mortal  conflict  with  each 
other,  T  would  wish  success  to  you,  defeat, 
disgrace,  and  death  to  him,  although  I  would 
not  interfere  to  help  you,  because  I  am 
forbidden  to  do  so,  by  the  laws  that  regu- 
late single  combat.  But  hark  !  that  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  announces  the  arrival  of 
Godfrey  and  the  Saxon  envoy.     Go,  com- 
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mand  that  both  be  received  with  all  the 
fitting  honours  due  to  their  rank. 
See  that  a  suitable  sleeping  chamber 
be  prepared  for  Dedi.  Do  that  before 
you  return.  I  desire  that  you  should 
do  so  whilst  both  are  with  me. 
Hasten  then  away,  and  return  speedily  as 
you  can." 

"I  shall  do  all  as  your  Majesty  com- 
mands," replied  Werenher. 

"And  here,  Werenher,"  said  Henry 
"  Take  these  baubles  with  you — your  tiny 
dagger,  and  your  wondrous  poison.  But 
no— keep  you  the  dagger,  and  leave  me 
the  poison.  T  wish  to  try  its  effects  on  a 
treacherous  hound,  that  this  day  made  a 
snap  at  my  hand  whilst  I  was  caressing 
him.  Go — go  speedily,  I  can  hear  from 
this  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  as  they 
cross  the  draw -bridge." 

Werenher  quitted  the  room,  and  as  he 
did  so,  Henry  opened  his  purse  and  sUd 
into  it  the  small  box  of  poison. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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"  It  is  dangerous,"  said  Henry,  ''  to  have 
about  one  a  servant  who  handles  such  in- 
struments as  these.  A  poisoner  is  a  very 
unsafe  companion.  Had  I  known,  honest 
Werenher !  you  approached  me  so  often  with 
your  tiny  dagger  and  chrystal  drug,  I 
would  have  fled  from  you,  as  from  a  ser- 
pent. But  your  race  is  now  nearly  run. 
You  hate  Dedi — you  see  him  now  in  your 
power — the  foul  fiend  revenge  is  in  your 
heart,  and  you  will  do  his  bidding,  and 
then — farewell  Werenher  !" 

*'  I  have  the  honour,"  said  Duke  God- 
frey, entering  the  apartment  and  leading 
Dedi  the  younger  by  the  hand;  "to  present 
to  you  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Saxony, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  before  your 
Majesty  to  pray  that  you  will  grant  to  him, 
to  his  father,  to  Duke  Otho,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  and  to  the  other  nobles 
and  prelates  of  Germany,  such  terms,  as 
they  may,  with  honour,  submit  to 
you,  and  renew  those  vows  of  allegiance 
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which   necessity  alone  has  compelled  them 
to  violate/' 

"I  repeat  to  your  Majesty,"  said  Dedi, 
the  younger,  bending  down  and  kissing  the 
knee  of  Henry,  who  stood  erect  before 
him,  leaning  upon  his  swor,d  "  the  words 
of  Duke  Godfrey.  Such  is  the  object 
with  which  I  appear  before  you.  I  come 
to  you  seeking  for  peace — I  come  to  you 
asking  for  justice,  without  which  there 
never  can  be  peace." 

"  And  I  receive  you  with  pleasure,"  said 
Henr}^  '"To  a  warrior,  the  sight  of  a 
brave  man  is  always  welcome.  I  have  seen 
you  in  the  field  of  battle,  Dedi,  and  whilst 
I  admired  your  courage,  my  only  regret 
was,  that  you  were  fighting,  not  for  me  but 
against  me." 

"  Alas  !  my  liege,"  said  the  younger 
Dedi ;  "  it  was  my  sorrow  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but,  when  I  was  girt  with  the  belt 
of  a  knight,  and  a  sword  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  I  was  bid  to  remember  that  I  was 
to  fight  for  my  God,  my  Country,  and  my 
F  3 
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King.  It  was  not  I  who  separated 
those  things  that  should  ever  be  insepa- 
rable !" 

''  Then,  if  it  were  not  your  fault/'  ob- 
served Henry,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  "  it  must  have  been  mine.  I  must 
have  wronged  the  Saxons — let  me  know 
what  they  complain  of,  in  order  that  if  there 
be  griefs  they  may  be  redressed;  and,  if  my 
actions  have  been  misinterpreted,  1  may 
candidly  explain  them  to  two  brave  man, 
who  are  sure  not  to  put  a  false  gloss  upon 
my  words/' 

"  Then  I  have  your  Majesty's  permission 
to  speak  freely  the  sentiments,  and  to  give 
plainly  expression  to  the  complaints  of 
the  Saxons,"  said  Dedi. 

"  Freely,  fully,  and  plainly,  I  give  you 
that  permission.  Say  what  you  think — 
say  what  the  Saxon  nobilit}^  speak.  I  free 
you  from  all  responsibility — I  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  Duke  Godfrey,  and  I  do  so 
in  presence  of  another  witness — Count 
Werenher,"  said  Henry,  pointing  to  Weren- 
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her,  who  at  tliat  moment  was  seen  entering 
the  apartment. 

Dedi  started  back  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt  marked  upon  his  face,  as  if  some 
foul,  obscene  thing  had  crossed  his  path. 

"I  pray  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  he 
said,  "  but  in  any  transaction  in  which  I 
am  concerned,  I  cannot  meet  Count 
Werenher  as  a  witness,  a  compurgator,  or 
a  man  who  should  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  knight,  or  a  nobleman,  much 
less  of  a  King.  1  have  twice  before  en- 
countered Count  Werenher— first,  when  he 
was  discharging  the  loathsome  office  of  a 
pander.  I  then  arraigned  him  as  a  dis- 
grace to  manhood,  as  a  dishonor  to  knight- 
hood, as  a  blot  upon  the  nobility  of  the 
Empire.  I  then  struck  him — chastised 
him  as  if  he  w^ere  a  dog,  and  though  we 
stood  as  man  to  man  against  each  other,  he 
did  not  dare  to  resent  the  insults  offered 
to  him  ;  but  trembled  like  a  craven  before 
me.  The  second  time  I  met  Count 
Werenher,  he  was  armed  as  a  knight,  but 
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actincr  lil^e  a  robber,  and  seeking  with 
felons,  his  associates,  to  murder  and  despoil 
a  bishop.  I  then  challenged  him  to  meet 
me  sword  in  hand — I  branded  him  as  a 
coward,  and  he,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  fled 
from  me.  In  your  Majesty's  presence  I  will 
inflict  upon  him  no  personal  punishment  ; 
but  I  will  not,  cannot  speak  with  him  as  a 
witness  to  my  language  ;  for  I  feel  there 
is  infam.y  in  breathing  the  same  air  with 
him." 

Henry  looked  at  Werenher  whilst  Dedi 
was  speaking,  and  he  saw  that  his  favorite 
minister  did  not  yenture  once,  even  for  an 
instant,  to  meet  the  glance  of  his  accuser  ; 
but  stood  like  a  trembling  culprit  before 
him. 

"  The  coward  and  the  traitor  is  also  a 
liar  and  an  assassin,  who  would  make  me 
a  participator  in  his  foul  plot,"'  muttered 
Henry  to  himself;  then  turning  to  Dedi, 
he  said  aloud  : 

"  Brave  warrior,  whatever  be  the  cause 
of  quarrel  between  you  and  the  Count 
Werenher  this  is  not  the  time,  the  place. 
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nor  the  occasion  for  discussing  it.  Other 
and  greater  interests  now  press  for  our 
consideration.  The  fate  of  an  entire  nation 
— the  happiness  and  the  stabiHty  of  an 
Empire,  are  depending  upon  our  deUber- 
ations,  and  we  cannot  permit  them  to  be 
postponed  for  the  purpose  of  settHng  a 
private  dispute  between  two  individuals, 
however  highly  we  may  respect  the  bravery 
of  the  one,  or  value  the  many  services 
rendered  to  us  by  the  other.  You  object 
to  Count  Werenher  as  a  witness.  If  you 
are  content  with  the  single  testimony  of 
Duke  Godfrey,  so  am  I.  I  yield  then  to 
your  objection,  without  pronouncing  any 
opinion  upon  its  validity.  Werenher,  with- 
draw. You  see,"  said  Henry,  whispering 
to  the  confused  and  abashed  "Werenher, 
"  that  I  am  acting  upon  the  good  advice 
you  gave  me.  I  am  conducting  myself 
with  great  courtesy  towards  this  ruffian 
Saxon.'^ 

"  I  see — I  see  your  Majesty  is  most 
wise,''  said  Werenher,  as  he  tottered  out 
of  the  room,  and  clenching  in  his  right 
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hand  that  small  steel  case,  of  which  and 
its  potency  he  had  boasted  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Henry.  The  king  obserred 
this,  and  that  the  pallid  face  of  his  favorite 
was  corrugated  with  wrinkles,  and  that  his 
eyes  flashed  with  a  fire  that  seemed  to  be 
a  reflection  of  the  lurid  flames  of  hell. 

"  It  is  well — all  goes  on  as  I  had  hoped," 
thought  Henry  to  himself,  with  in- 
A^  ari  satisfaction.  "  I  have  outwitted  that 
skilful  politician.  He  will  do  for  me  my 
work,  w^hilst  he  fancies  he  is  only  indulging 
his  own  passions.''  He  turned  to  the 
younger  Dedi,  and  said  :  "  Speak  as  I  have 
said,  plainly.  Godfrey  shall  listen  to  your 
statements,  and  hear  my  reply  to  them." 

"  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,''  said 
Dedi  the  younger,  "  to  re-open  the  question 
of  the  claim  made  by  your  Majesty  as  a 
layman,  nor  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence 
as  a  prelate,  to  exact  tithes  from  the  Saxons, 
when  from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  there  given  in  return  any  spiritual 
services.  That  question,  I  say  it  is 
not,  necessary  to  re-open,  because  we  have 
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appealed    to    the    Pope,     on   the     whole 
matter,    and   whatever   be     the     decision 
of  his  Holiness,  we  are  prepared  to  abide 
by  it.     We  consider  it  as  a  question  that 
aflPects  the ,  Church,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.     What  we   complain  of  now,   is, 
that  your  Majesty  has   studded   over  the 
soil  of  Saxony  w4th  strong  fortresses  ;  that 
in  the  erection  of  those  fortresses  you  have 
compelled  not  merely  serfs  to  labour,  but 
that  free-born  men  have  been  torn   from 
the  midst  of  their  families,  and  forced  to 
toil  at  them  as  if  they  were   slaves  ;  that 
those    fortresses,  when  erected,    are   gar- 
risoned by  ahireling  soldiery,  who  compel  the 
rustics  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  and 
who  treat  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
rustics  as  if  they  were  their  degraded  slaves; 
and  we  complain  that  3^our  Majesty  has  been 
induced  to  treat  us  Saxons  in  this  manner, 
because   instead    of  associating  with    the 
princes  of  the  Empire,  you  keep  aloof  from 
them — are  not  guided  by  their  counsel,  nor 
F  5 
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influenced  by  their  advice,  but  that  you 
have,  as  your  companions,  men  of  mean 
birth,  and  of  depraved  habits,  and  that 
raising  them  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
State,  you  dehght  to  spend  with  them  your 
days  and  your  nights,  gratifying  the  worst 
passions  with  w^hich  human  nature  in  its 
fall  is  afflicted/' 

"  The  Saxon  nobility  and  the  Saxon 
prelates  have  desired  you  to  say  these  things 
to  me  V  said  Henrv,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  appeared  to  be  perfectly  caLn  and  un- 
moved. 

"  They  have,"  continued  Dedi.  ''  These 
are  the  complaints  they  constantly  make 
respecting  your  conduct — and  what  are 
the  consequences  they  represent  as  following 
from  them  ?  These  :  that  the  Empire  over 
which  you  rule — once  flourishing,  peaceful, 
and  prosperous,  is  now  torn,  and  divided 
by  civil  war — that  the  soil  of  Germany  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  people — its 
fields  desolated  with  fire — its  cities  be- 
grimed with  sin — its  churches  dilapidated 
— its  monasteries  destroyed- -its  lands  be- 
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stowed  originally  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  now  alie- 
nated, and  become  the  property  of  a  Keen- 
tious  soldiery — for  the  sustentation  of  their 
vices  ;  that  widows — that  orphans,  that  the 
poor  and  the  destitute,  are  thus  reduced  to  a 
state  of  starvation — that  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety are  dissolved — and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  respect  for  the  law  of  man,  and 
no  reverence  for  the  law  of  God." 

"  You  speak  eloquently,  if  not  correctly, 
nor  truly,"  observed  the  King,  restraining 
with  great  difficulty,  any  manifestations 
of  the  passions  which  raged  in  his 
breast. 

"  I  speak  without  exaggeration,"  said 
Dedi ;  "I  speak  that  in  your  presence,  which 
every  tongue  repeats  behind  your  back. 
I  speak  it  not  as  a  reproach  upon  what  is 
past,  but  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  I 
speak  it,  because,  if  you  reflect  upon  what 
I  say,  it  will  shew  you  that,  without  a 
change  in  the  conduct  you  yourself  have 
hitherto  pursued,  no  exterior  circumstance 
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can  consolidate  your  power,  and  no 
event,  however  fortunate,  render  it  stable 
and  secure,  \yithout  that  change,  no  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  nobiUty 
can  give  you  peace.  With  that  change, 
you  can  become  the  most  powerful,  because 
the  most  justly  beloved  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom. We  hope  in  that  change,  because 
we  see  that,  in  seeking  to  grant  us  peace, 
you  have  chosen  as  your  adviser,  your 
counsellor,  and  your  guide,  the  illustrious 
Godfery  of  Lorraine — a  man  who  has  won 
the  respect  of  his  enemies  by  his  bravery,  and 
of  his  friends,  by  his  truthfulness  and  vir- 
tues. Had  your  Majesty  sent  to  us  any 
other  man  than  Godfrey,  as  an  ambassador, 
we  should  not  have  listened  to  him — for, 
knowing  how  many  perfidious  and  cruel  men 
instil  their  evil  counsels  into  your  ear,  we 
should  have  preferred  dying  sword  in  hand 
in  battle,  rather  than  be  entrapped  into  a 
false  peace,  which  could  have  only  resulted 
in  our  imprisonment,  our  exile,  or  our 
death.  With  Godfrey  as  the  guarantee  for 
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our  honourable  peace,  we  are  prepared  to 
yield  submission  to  your  Majesty.  I  have 
now  discharged  my  mission,  and  I  await 
your  Majesty's  reply." 

"  You  have  spoken,''  said  Henry,  "  as 
becomes  a  knight,  boldly.  Thanks  to  you, 
I  know  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  me — 
and  that  is  said  of  me.  If  I  be  guided 
b}^  your  advice,  I  shall  amend  my  faults. 
And  now,  listen  to  me  with  the  same  pa- 
tience I  have  given  to  your  discourse.  1 
am  a  king,  you  and  the  Saxons  are  my 
subjects.  I  am  responsible  to  God,  and  not 
to  you  for  my  conduct  as  king.  You  have 
rebelled  against  me,  and  as  rebels  1  have 
punished  you  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  your 
entire  destruction  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
willing  to  grant  you  peace — to  receive  you 
under  my  protection,  and  to  treat  you  as 
the  father  treats  his  child  that  has  erred  ; 
but  that  he  pardons,  because  he  loves  him. 
The  flagrant  offence,  however,  of  which 
you  have    been  guilty,   requires   a  public 
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expiation,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  my- 
self, and  of  my  successors  in  the  Empire, 
I  insist  upon  having.  Without  it  I  will 
have  no  peace  with  you.  There  must  be 
an  unmistakeable  submission  made  to  me 
by  those  who  have  dared  to  take  up  arms 
against  me.  I  require  that  all  the  Saxon 
nobility  appear  in  presence  of  my  army 
— nobility  and  prelates  both  shall  do  it — 
that  there  they  yield  themselves  absolutely 
up  to  me  as  prisoners.  Let  this  be  done  by 
them,  and  I  then,  not  only  promise,  but  I  am 
now  prepared  to  swear,  and  with  my  oath, 
the  Saxons  shall  have  the  oaths  of  Duke 
Godfrey,  and  of  the  prelates  who  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  me,  that  once  they  have 
so  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners, 
they  shall  suffer  no  loss  in  life,  in  liberty, 
in  property,  in  rank,  or  even  in  personal 
wealth  ;  but  that  having,  by  their  public 
submission,  given  satisfaction  to  the  King 
they  have  offended,  and  thus  tendered  the 
best  reparation  in  their  povrer  to  the  Ma- 
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jest  J  of  the  throne  they  have  outraged, 
they  shall  be  immediately  afterwards  set 
at  liberty,  restored  to  their  native  land,  to 
freedom,  and  to  their  former  dignities.  Such 
are  the  terms  of  peace  I  tender  to  the 
Saxon  nobihty  and  Saxon  bishops,  in  pre- 
sence of  Duke  Godfrey.  What  think  you  of 
them  r 

"  That  they  are  just — that  they  are  rea- 
sonable— that  they  are  fair,"  replied  Dedi,. 
*'  and  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  Otho, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  all  the 
others  1  represent,  on  this  occasion,  I  am- 
prepared  to  accept  them." 

"  Thank  Heaven ! '  said  Duke  Godfrey, 
"that  there  is  now  a  certainty  of  peace 
being  established  between  a  Sovereign  that 
I  honor,  and  a  race  of  men  whom  I  re- 
spect. I  am  most  happy  that  my  humble 
efforts  have  contributed  to  this  peace,  of 
the  permanency  of  which  I  can  entertain^ 
no  doubt  ;  for  its  full  accompjishment  de- 
pends upon  your  Majesty  ;  and  your 
Majesty's  patience  and  equanimity  whilst 
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this  young  soldier  detailed  the  complaintfi 
and  accusations  of  the  Saxons  against  you, 
convince  me  that  many  of  those  complaints 
are  unfounded,  aud  most  of  those  accusa- 
tions destitute  of  truth." 

"And  I  too,"  observed  Dedi  the 
younger,  "  am  bound  to  testify  that  your 
Majesty  has  conducted  yourself  towards 
me  with  a  magnanimity  which  I  was  not 
prepared  to  expect.  I  speak  what  T  feel, 
when  I  say,  that,  if  this  were  the  last  hour 
of  my  life,  I  would  willingly  part  with  it 
to  procure  peace  for  Saxony,  and  to  secure 
to  your  Majesty  the  loyalty  of  a  brave 
and  devoted  people.  And  now,  for  my- 
self, I  wouli]  say,  that  I  pray  your  Majes- 
ty's pardon,  if,  in  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered to  you,  on  the  part  of  my  associates, 
1  said  anything  to  offend  you." 

"  I  have  no  pardon  to  pronounce,  for  I 
have  no  offence  to  forgive,"  replied  Henry. 
"  You  had  a  duty  to  perform,  you  have  faith- 
fully discharged  it,  and  I  respect  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  acquitted  your- 
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self>  To  you,  Godfrey,  my  thanks  are  now 
due.  Here  then,  our  conference  ends.  I 
would  wish  you  and  Duke  Godfrey  to  re- 
turn to  the  Saxons  early  in  the  morning, 
and  arrange  with  them  the  day  on  which 
the  public  submission  will  be  made.  Duke 
Godfrey  is  responsible  now  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  my  part,  and 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  have  heard  me 
express  them.  For  this  night,  Dedi,  you 
are  the  guest  of  Godf  ey.  To  you,  God- 
frey, I  confide  the  care  of  the  Saxon  en- 
voy. Let  not,  I  pray  you,  this  great  busi- 
ness be  marred  by  any  personal  conflict  be- 
tween your  guest  and  my  worthless  minister, 
Werenher,  of  whose  baseness  I  never  was 
apprised  until  this  evening," 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  warning 
you  give,"  said  Godfrey.  "  Be  assured  it 
shall  be  attended  to." 

"  It  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  re- 
marked Dedi,  "  absolutely  unnecessary.  I 
could   aot  now  condescend   to   cross   my 
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sword  as  a  soldier  with  Werenher. 
As  soon  as  this  peace  is  estabUshed,  I 
mean  to  summon  him  before  the  assem- 
bled knights  of  Franconia,  so  that  he  may 
be  degraded,  and  his  spurs  chopped  off, 
upon  a  dunghill,  by  the  hatchet  of  a  hang- 
man." 

"It  is  a  wise  determination,''  said 
Henry.  "  And  now,  betake  yourself  to  re- 
freshment, and  then  to  repose,  for  a  loDg 
journey  awaits  you.  To  you  and  Godfrey 
I  bid  farewell.  Good  night!  good  night, 
my  friends." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  your  gracious 
reception,  and  for  that  kind  word,"  said 
Dedi,  with  all  the  enthusiastic,  heart-felt 
effusion  of  a  young  man. 

"And  I,  too,  thank  your  Majesty  for 
classing  us  both  as  your  friends  ;  and  I 
hope  the  time  may  soon  come,  that  friends 
as  we  are,  we  may  have  the  power  to 
prove  we  are  your  devoted  subjects,"  ob- 
served Godfrey,  as  he  conducted  his  guest 
from  the  King's  apartment. 
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There  was  a  malicious  sneer  upon  the 
face  of  the  King  as  the  Lorraine  Duke  and 
Saxon  knight  disappeared. 

"Dupes,''  he  said.  "Simpletons,  with 
beards,  that  are  as  easily  deceived  with 
ssToet  words,  as  idle  children  are  decoyed 
by  sweetmeats.  But  I  have  to  protect  my 
life  against  worse  than  you." 

The  shrill  note  of  a  whistle,  blown  by 
the  King,  brought  Lieman  into  the  room. 

"  Lieman,"  said  Henry.  "  See  that  all 
things  be  prepared,  in  the  Olympian 
Palace,  for  the  reception  of  a  new  guest. 
He  may  bo  there  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  One  hour,  from  this  time,  and  I 
shall  be  there  myself  to  see  that  all  is  in 
readiness." 

"  And  may  I  ask  who  is  this  new  guest  ?" 
asked  Lieman. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Henry,  "  for  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  conduct  him  thither. 
It  is  Wcrenher." 

"  Werenher,"    said    Lieman,   somewhat 
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surprised ;  and  then  he  murmured,  so  as 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  King.  "  I  'am  glad 
of  it.  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  since  he 
cheated  Egen  and  myself  out  of  the  price 
of  the  two  poisons  we  found  on  Anselm.'' 


11 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE    KNIGHT    AND    THE    ASSASSIN. 


It  was  now  black  midnight,  and  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  a  dark  room,  and  con- 
cealed behind  the  heavy  drapery  that 
covered  the  walls,  was  Count  Werenher ; 
his  face  pale  with  fear,  his  limbs  trem- 
bling with  the  agitation  of  contending  pas- 
sions ;  and  his  clammy,  shaking  hand  con- 
vulsively grasping  that  fatal  dagger  on 
which  he  now  placed  all  his  hope  of  aveng- 
ing the  many  wrongs  heaped  upon  his  head 
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by  the  younger  Dedi.     He  watched,  as  the 
hunted  fox  watches  for  the  first  sound  that 
may   indicate  to   him,    that   the    hunters 
have  recovered  the  scent  they  have  lost — 
he  watched  with  fear,  and  with  hope.     In 
the  craven,  cruel  heart  of  Werenher,  there 
was   both  fear  and  hope — fear  even  of  the 
man  he  was  resolved  to  slay — hope  that 
he  might  commit  the  crime,  upon  the  per- 
petration of  which  he  had  determined ;  and 
that  he  might  accomplish  it  so  stealthily 
that  suspicion  should  not  rest  upon  him. 

*'  The  hour  of  midnight  is  past,"  thus 
soliloquised  Werenher,  "  and  yet  he  comes 
not.     I  thought  the  deed  would  long  since 
have  been  done  ;  and  I,  before  this  time, 
banquetting  with  the  King.     What,  if  the 
King  should  call  for  me  ^     No  matter,  he 
may  fancy,  after  the  scene  with  Dedi,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  falsehood  I  told  him, 
that  I  have  quitted  the  palace  ;  or,  he  may 
guess,  that  1  am  at  this  moment  where  I 
am,    concealed   in   the    sleeping   room   of 
Dedi,  and  resolved  upon  revenging  myself. 
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If  it  were  not  so,  why  did  he  specially 
charge  me  to  take  with  me  this  dagger  1 

"  But,  hist !  aye,  there  are  steps  ap- 
proaching— he  comes — he  comes. 

"  Oh  !  this  coward  heart !  this  weak, 
trembling  hand!  why  do  I  wish  for  re- 
venge, if  I  have  not  the  power  to  execute 
it  1  Wherefore  am  I  wicked,  if  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  weak  1 

"No — I  was  deceived  The  wine-cup 
still  detains  him  and  Godfrey.  It  is  but 
the  fancy  that  I  heard  his  footstep  that 
has  made  me  tremble.  In  what  state 
then  shall  I  be,  when  he  is  bodily  present 
before  me  ?  when  we  are  alone  together  ? 
Perchance  I  shall  then  faint  with  terror, 
and  be  discovered  by  him — dragged  by  the 
heels  out  of  his  room,  spurned  by  his 
foot — made  a  mockery  of  by  the  King,  and 
his  courtiers,  and  even  the  beggars  that  seek 
for  alms  at  the  palace-gates  will  despise 
me  for  my  cowardice  !  Curses — ten  thou- 
sand curses  on  his  head ;  there  is  no  indig- 
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nity  which  he  will  not  delight  in  subject- 
ing me  to.  If  I  am  imbecile  now — if  I  do  not 
now  take  his  life — he  will  never  cease  until 
I  end  a  life  of  disgrace  by  an  ignominious 
death  upon  the   scaffold.      He   has   been 
born  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  prove  my 
ruin — and  now,  I  have  to  choose  between 
his  death   and  my   own.      If  my  coward 
hand  will  now,  felon-like,  betray  me,  I  am 
for  ever   destroyed.     Let  me  bear  that  in 
mind,     and    when    I     do    strike — strike 
strongly,    steadily,    surely.      lia  !  now — I 
cannot    be   mistaken — footsteps   approach 
the  door.     Would!    that   he    were    here. 
Would !    that     he    were    dead.      Yes — I 
tremble  no  longer.     The  decisive  moment 
is  fast  approaching.     I   am,  at  last,  as  I 
should  be  —resolute,  eager  for  blood.     It  is 
well — it  is  well." 

The  door  opened,  and   Godfrey,  bearing 
a  lamp,  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Dedi. 

"  This,  my  friend,"  said  Godfrey,  "is  the 
room    assigned    to    you  for    the    night. 
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I  have,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  sta- 
tioned two  soldiers  outside,  with  directions 
to  enter  if  thej  hear  the  slightest  noise 
made." 

Werenher  trembled  when  he  heard  these 
words  ;  but  the  resolution  with  which  he 
entered  the  room  was  not  shaken. 

"  I  thank  you,"  answered  Dedi,  "  for 
those  marks  of  your  kindness — but  the 
precaution  is  unnecessary.  My  best  safe- 
guards, in  every  danger  hitherto,  have 
been  God,  and  my  own  stout  sword.  I 
have  wronged  no  man.  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  fear." 

"  That  you  have  done  wrong  to  no  man,  I 
can  well  believe,"  said  Godfrey,  "but  where- 
fore are  you  at  deadly  feud  with  Werenher'?" 

"  I  at  feud  with  Werenher  !"  observed 
Dedi.  "  The  lion  might  as  well  be  said  to 
be  at  feud  with  the  treacherous  weazel — 
the  eagle  with  the  thieving  jackdaw.  I 
despise  him  too  much  to  dislike  him  ;  but 
whenever  he  comes  in  my  w^ay,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  tread  upon   him,  as  I  would 

VOL.    III.  G 
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upon  any  other  noxious  reptile.  It  shall 
not  be  mj  fault  if,  before  a  month  has 
passed  away,  you  do  not  see  him  carrying 
an  ass's  saddle  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
bare  back  scourged  by  slaves,  through  the 
streets  of  Goslar.'^ 

If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  instant  death 
being  inflicted  upon  him  by  Godfrey, 
Werenher  would  have  started  at  once  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  plunged  his  poisoned 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  Dedi,  who  dis- 
arrayed himself  of  his  hauberk,  as  he 
spoke  these  words — 

"  But  Werenher  must  have  done  some- 
thing to  ofl'end  you  personally,  that  you 
speak  thus  bitterly  against  him,"  observed 
Godfrey. 

"  Personally  nothing,  I  assure  you," 
answered  Dedi.  "  I  loathe  him  as  I 
loathe  the  serpent — I  hate  him  as  I  hate 
the  devil  :  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
because  he  is  a  base  wretch,  whose  heart, 
and  whose  soul,  are  alike  leprous  with 
sin.     I  abhor  him — and  I  am  determined 
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upon  his  destruction,  not  from  personal 
enmity  to  him,  for  I  feel  none — not  a  par- 
ticle— or  so  little  that  if  he  were  what  he 
ought  to  be — a  beggar  to-morrow,  I  would 
bestow  upon  him  my  alms." 

Werenher  could  scarcely  restrain  the 
panting  indignation  with  which  he  heard 
himself  thus  slightingly  spoken  of. 

"  I  have  considered  it  right,"  answered 
Dedi,  '•  to  degrade  him  wherever  I  could, 
and  to  provoke  him  to  a  personal  combat, 
if  it  w^ere  possible,  in  order  that  I  might  rid 
the  world,  and  especially  the  King's  court, 
of  so  base — so  malevolent — and  so -mis- 
chievous a  villain.  Of  all  the  bad  men 
that  surround  the  King,  Werenher  is  the 
worst.  He  was  the  first  to  advise  the 
King  to  seize  upon  the  properties  belonging 
the  Monasteries— to  encourage  the  King  in 
making  a  bargain  and  sale  of  mitres,  and 
abbacies— he,  too,  has  been  the  prime  in- 
strument in  exciting  the  worst  passions  of 
Henry — and  in  encouraging  a  youthful 
monarch  to  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  vices. 
G  2 
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I  am  told  tliat  the  base  wretch  presumed 
to  address  unholy  words  to  the  saintly 
Queen  Bertha,  and  that,  in  revenge  for  the 
rebuke  she  gave  him,  he  incited  her  husband 
to  seek  for  a  divorce — and  he,  it  was,  who 
wearing  a  disguise,  was  reconigsed  by  my- 
self, taking  part  in  the  abduction  of  the 
fairest  maid  in  Germany — the  lovely  Bea- 
trice of  Aschaffenburg — he  too,  it  was,  who 
bore  her  away  from  her  betrothed—  my 
cousin  Magnus — to  have  her  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  the  King,  in  which  she  is  now 
immured.  These  are  my  reasons,  and 
none  other,  for  seeking  the  downfall  of 
Werenher.  I  never  shall  rest  satisfied 
until  it  is  accomplished.  I  desire  it  from 
no  unworthy  motive.  I  wish  for  it,  not 
because  1  have  a  personal  feeling  against 
AYerenher  as  a  man,  but  because  I  ove 
virtue,  hate  vice,  and  detest  sinners." 

"  The  sentiments  you  express  do  you 
honour,  Dedi,"  said  Godfrey.  "  And  now, 
good  night,  we  must  be  on  horseback  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.'"' 
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*•  Good  night,  my  friend,  and  God  bless 
you !"  answered  the  young  man,  as  he 
lighted  Godfrey  to  the  door,  where  the  at- 
tendants of  the  latter  awaited  him. 

Dedi  returned,  and  replaced  the  lamp 
upon  the  table.  He  then  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
as  if  indulging  in  meditation,  and  then 
stopping  before  the  table,  he  said,  or  rather 
thought — 

"  Enough — more  than  enough  of  my 
time  has  been  given  this  day  to  the  world. 
Now  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  Heaven, 
and  in  prayers  for  mercy  to  Him,  who  is 
All-Merciful." 

So  communing  with  himself  the  young 
man  removed  from  his  head  the  helmet,  the 
nasale  of  which,  when  turned  up  and  resting 
against  the  crest,  represented  a  cross.  He 
knelt  lowly  down,  and  gave  up  all  his  mind 
and  heart  to  devotional  thoughts  and 
prayers.  As  he  raised  his  head  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  himself,  at  the 
conclusion  of  •his  prayers,  his   eye  rested 
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upon  the  polished  sides  of  his  helmet,  and 
in  one  of  them  he  saw,  but  indistinctly, 
the  distorted,  white  face  of  a  man  peeping 
out  from  the  dark  curtains  behind  him. 

Dedi  started  at  once  to  his  feet,  placed 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  shield  on 
his  left  arm,  and  then  unsheathing  his 
sword,  said,  not  in  a  loud  voice,  but  in  one 
that  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  room, 

"  I  am  aware  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  a  man  concealed  in  this  apartment.  I 
call  upon  that  man  now  to  come  forth,  and 
if  he  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  to  cross 
his  sword  with  mine.  If  he  refuse  I  will 
summon  the  guard  that  watch  at  the  door, 
and  with  our  swords'  points  discover  the 
part  of  the  room  in  which  he  lies  hidden. 
Instant  death  shall  then  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  Whoever  the  skulking  villain  may  be, 
I  say  to  him,  if  he  have  the  shghtest  hope 
for  mercy — come  forth  at  once  ;  for  I  will 
not  summon  him  a  second  time." 

As  Dedi  concluded  this  address,  he  per- 
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ceived  the  dark  curtains  drawn  slowly  back, 
by  the  palsied  hands  of  Werenher,  who 
stood,  at  length,  fully  revealed  before  him, 
with  his  arms  extended,  convulsively  grasp- 
ing the  tapestry  to  which  he  seemed  to  cHng 
for  support,  and  so  overcome  by  terror 
that  he  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  the 
po^^ers  of  speech. 

Dedi  was  a  brave  man — he  would,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  have  mounted  a 
wall  on  which  he  saw  hundreds  of  balistas 
pouring  forth  discharges  of  arrows,  and  of 
heavy  stones — alone  he  would  have,  un- 
shrinkingly, stood  a  charge  of  a  troop  of 
knights — unshrinkingly  he  would  have  seen 
death  advancing  against  him  in  a  field  of 
battle  ;  but  now — alone,  at  midnight,  in 
his  bed-chamber,  and  when  he  had  given 
up  all  his  thoughts  to  prayer,  to  find  that  a 
foeman  had  been  on  the  watch  basely  to 
slay  him  in  his  sleep,  produced  a  thrill  not 
of  terror,  but  of  horror  in  his  frame,  and 
a  sickening  sensation  came  over  him,  as  he 
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said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  emo- 
tion : 

'' Werenher!  here!  and  at  such  a  time 
as  this!" 

The  Count  Werenher  heard  these  words, 
but  did  not  answer  them.  He  w^as  not 
capable  of  doing  so.  All  his  faculties 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  keenness  of 
his  perceptions,  and  the  nervousness  of 
his  fears.  He  felt,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
horror  that  must  fill  the  soul  of  Dedi  in 
beholding  him.  and  he  knew  from  Dedi's 
voice  that  he  comprehended  precisely  the 
intention  which  had  brought  him  to  that 
chamber.  He  felt  all  this,  but  there  was 
upon  him  an  incapacity  of  thought,  and 
impotency  of  words  as  to  how  he  might 
hope  to  evade  the  vengeance,  or  excite  the 
commiseration  of  his  justly  exasperated 
enemy. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments 
as  those  two  men  looked  upon  each  other. 
In  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  strong 
breathing  of  both  might  he  heard. 
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The  first  to  break  the  silence  was  Dedi ; 
because  that  strange  sensation  that  possessed 
him,  and  which  was  so  Uke  fear,  was 
over -mastered ;  whilst  each  moment 
but  added  to  the  terror  of  the  trembling 
Werenher. 

"  Speak,  villain/^  said  Dedi,  "  speak,  or 
T  will  stab  you  where  you  stand.  Where- 
fore are  you  here  at  this  hour  V 

Werenher  did  not  advance  a  step  from 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood  ;  but,  dropping 
upon  both  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
whilst  his  teeth  chattered  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audi- 
ble— 

*'  Mercy — mercy — mercy !" 

"  Mercy !"  said  Dedi.  ''  mercy  for  the 
man  who  so  thirsts  for  my  blood  that  he 
seeks  it  in  my  sleeping  chamber  !  Where- 
fore shew  you  mercy  V 

"For  your  own  sake — not  for  mine,'' 
replied  Werenher,  whose  confidence  re- 
turned to  him,  when  he  found  that  Dedi 
G  5 
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shewed  no  disposition  to  put  him  instantly 
to  death 

"  And  why  should  I  be  merciful  to  you 
for  my  own  sake,  when  you  came  here  to 
shew  me  none  V^  asked  Dedi. 

"  Because,"  said  Werenher,  "  you  have 
but  risen  from  your  prayers — because  you 
have  begged  that  your  trespasses  should  be 
forgiven  to  yourself,  as  you  forgive  to  others 
their  trespasses." 

"  It  is  true — it  is  true,"  answered  Dedi. 
'"  But,  harkee,  villain.  Did  you  hear  the 
conversation  that  passed  so  lately  between 
Godfrey  and  myself,  in  which  your  odious 
name  came  to  be  mentioned  1" 

"  I  did,"  said  Werenher. 

"  Then  you  must  know,"  said  Dedi. 
-'  that  I  have  no  desire  that  you  should  be 
dead,  but  that  the  King  may  thus  be  pre- 
vented from  following  your  pernicious 
counsels.  What  I  desire  more  than  your 
death  is,  that  you  may  be  driven  from  the 
palace  and  prevented  from  ever  returning 
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to  it,  by  being  rendered  infamous.  At 
this  moment  your  life  is  in  my  hands,  and, 
before  you  stir  from  this  room,  I  am  de- 
termined upon  taking  it,  unless  you  com- 
ply with  two  conditions  which  I  mean  to 
impose  upon  you.  Do  you  beg  for  your  life 
on  these  conditions  V 

"  I  do,"  said  Werenher,  "  whatever 
the  conditions  may  be  I  subscribe  to 
them." 

"  Craven — odious  craven,  that  you  are, 
it  sickens  me  to  speak  v/ith  you,"  said 
Dedi,  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation  at 
beholding  so  much  of  base  cowardice  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man.  "  The  first  condi- 
tion with  which  I  require  a  strict  compli- 
ance on  your  part,  is  a  candid — mind  you 
— a  candid,  plain  avowal,  why,  and  where- 
fore, you  have  concealed  yourself  in  this 
chamber  V 

'•  A  candid  answer  to  that  question," 
said  Werenher,  sighing  deeply,  "  must,  I 
feel,  consign  my  name  justly  to  eternal  in- 
famy, whilst  it  disentitles  mo  to  any  com- 
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passion  on  your  part.  You  have,  however, 
named  it  as  the  first  condition  on  which 
you  spare  my  life  ;  and  I,  therefore,  shall 
fulfil  it.  Alas  !  Count  Dedi,  you  have,  un- 
sought for,  and  unthought  of  by  me,  in- 
truded yourself  upon  my  path.  I  never 
thought  of  doing  you  wrong,  and  you  have 
wronged  me  grievously.  You  have  not 
acted  towards  me  as  a  brave  man.  should 
have  done." 

"  How  r  answered  Dedi  ;  "  have  I  not 
twice  oflfered  you  battle — man  alone  op- 
posed to  man — and  have  you  not 
each  time,  like  a  timid  coward,  shrank 
from  it." 

"  You  have,"  replied  Werenher.  "  And 
yet  it  was  not  bravely  done  of  you  !  A 
giant  challenges  a  dwarf  to  combat,  and 
when  the  latter  declines  it  charges  him 
with  cowardice  !  A  single  combat  between 
one  so  weak  and  fragile  of  form  as  I  am, 
with  one  so  strong  and  so  accomplished  in 
feats  of  arms  as  yourself,  would  be  in  effect, 
but    my  unresisting  assassination    in  the 
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light  of  clay.  In  provoking  me  to  battle 
you  were  well  aware  you  exposed  yourself 
to  no  danger — that  you  only  sought  for  the 
means  of  slaying  me.  It  was  not  then,  I 
repeat,  bravely  done  of  you  to  treat  me  so. 
You  sought  my  life  by  such  arms  as  you 
could  use,  and  so  persisting,  you  have  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  your  life  by  such  arms 
as  I  can  alone  wield.  Driven  to  despair 
by  your  unceasing  persecution  of  me — 
exposed  this  night,  by  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King,  and  of  Duke  Godfrey — ■ 
by  being  denounced  as  a  wretch,  a  robber, 
and  a  poltroon,  I  have  stolen  to  your  cham- 
ber with  the  resolution  of  slaying  you  here 
as  you  slept.  If  then  I  kneel  before  you, 
an  assassin  in  intention,  though  not  in  fact, 
be  not  forgetful  I  should  not  be  in  this  de- 
graded position,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
course  you  yourself  have  pursued  towards 
me." 

This  artful  speech  of  Werenher's  pro- 
duced the  effect  for  which  it  had  been  de- 
livered upon  the  conscientious  and  scru- 
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pulous  mind  of  Dedi.  It  excited  pity  for 
the  vile  and  trembling  villain  he  saw- 
prostrate  before  him.  Dedi  reflected,  for 
a  few  moments,  and  said  : 

'•  And  so  you  intended  to  kill  *v.e  when 
I  slept !" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Werenber. 
"  With  that  dagger,  I   suppose,  I  see  in 
your  girdle  V    said    Dedi,    pointing  to    a 
weapon,    whose    rich    enamelled    hilt    at- 
tracted his  eye. 

"Perchance,  in  the  blindness  of  my 
despair,  I  might  have  had  recourse  to  this 
dagger,"  replied  Werenher. 

"  Draw  it — fling  it  behind  the  canopy," 
said  Dedi ;  and  then  he  added,  when  he 
perceived  how  readily  Werenher  comphed 
with  his  command,  "  now — rise  from  your 
knees — advance  to  this  table — and — here 
is  parchment — write  these  words  according 
to  my  dictation." 

"  I,  Count  Werenher,  hereby  de- 
clare, in  my  own  hand- writing,  that  I  was 
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discovered,  at  midnight,  in  the  chamber  of 
Count  Dedi,  the  younger,  where  I  had  con- 
cealed myself  with  the  intention  of  slay- 
ing him  in  his  sleep ;  and  now,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  saving  my  life,  I  avow 
that  I  am,  from  this  time  forth,  to  be  ever 
regarded  as  infamous." 

*'  This,"  continued  Dedi,  "  is  the  second 
condition  on  which  I  am  willing  to  spare 
your  life.  I  exact  it  from  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  you  into  exile,  and  thus 
preserving  my  country  from  further  afflic- 
tion and  misery." 

'-Alasl'  exclaimed  Werenher.  "Will 
nothing  but  my  utter  ruin  content  you  V 

"  Miscreant,"  answered  Dedi,  "  would 
less  than  ray  life  have  contented  you,  had 
you  found  me  sleeping,  helpless,  and  un- 
protected, beneath  your  dagger  1  Write, 
villain,  write  instantly,  as  I  have  dictated 
— or  die.  Before  I  leave  Goslar  to-mor- 
row morning,  a  herald  shall  read  aloud,  in 
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every  cross-road,  that  declaration  which  I 
now  exact  from  you  " 

Werenher  looked  at  the  young  man, 
and  his  compressed  lips,  his  frowning  brow, 
and  the  fierce  glance  in  his  eye,  convinced 
the  trembling  wretch  that  any  further 
hesitation  to  comply  with  the  command 
given  to  him,  would  be  followed  by  the  in- 
stant sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Werenher  seated  himself  at  the  table. 
The  first  words  he  attempted  to  write  were 
rendered  almost  illegible,  by  being  penned 
in  a  trembKng  hand ;  but  as  he  proceeded, 
his  nerves  seemed  to  steady  themselves, 
and  the  last  lines  he  wrote  were  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  finest  calligraphy  of 
the  age. 

"  Now  attach  your  seal  to  that  Brief  of 
your  dishonor,^^  said  Dedi. 

Werenher  complied  wdth  the  order  so 
imperiously  given. 

"  Begone  now,''  continued  Dedi,  flinging 
his  sword  on  the  couch  on  which  he  in- 
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tended  to  repose,  and,  as  he  did  so,  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  Werenher.  "Avauntl 
hide  yourself  from  the  scorn  of  your  fellow 
men,  and  repent  if  you — " 

The  words  of  Dedi  were  interrupted  by 
a  blow  from  Vf  erenher,  who  held,  all  this 
time,  the  poisoned  dagger  in  his  left  hand, 
and  who,  the  moment  Dedi  turned  his 
back,  changed  it  instantly  to  the  right,  and 
plunged  it,  with  such  fearful  force,  be- 
tween both  the  shoulders,  that  it  became 
so  firmly  fastened,  he  could  not  himself 
again  withdraw  it. 

At  the  same  moment,  Werenher  snatch- 
ed the  parchment  from  the  table,  and  en- 
deavoured to  rush  out  of  the  room,  but  Dedi, 
though  wounded,  rushed  upon  him,  caught 
him,  and  grappling  him  by  the  throat,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Ho !  help  !  help  !  without  there — mur- 
der !  murder  !''^ 

Before  the  assistance  he  cried  for  could 
reach  him,  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth, 
dragging  down  Werenher  with  him  in  his 
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fall,  and  holding  him  in  his  grasp,  despite 
all  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assassin  to 
escape. 

"  What  means  all  this  V*  said  Godfrey, 
bursting,  with  some  of  his  attendants,  into 
the  room,  and  seeing  his  friend  Dedi  writh- 
ing with  agony  on  the  floor,  but  still  hold- 
ing Werenher  in  an  iron  gripe. 

"  Take  the  parchment  from  the  villain  ; 
it  will  tell  you  all,"  answered  Dedi. 

One  of  the  soldiers  of  Godfrey  perceiving 
the  parchment  in  the  hands  of  Werenher, 
stamped  his  iron-soled  sandal  down  upon 
the  clenched  hand,  and  thus  bruising  all 
the  bones,  forced  it  from  the  grasp  of 
the  wretched  man,  who  lay,  henceforth, 
without  a  struggle  in  the  grasp  of 
Dedi. 

"  I  have  slain  him  in  vain,"  said  Weren- 
ner  himself.  "  Fool  and  madman  that  he 
was,  to  force  me  to  wTite  such  words. 
But,  for  them,  I  had  never  struck  him. 
He  has  brought  his  death  upon  him- 
self." 
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"  I  am  slain,  Godfrey,"  said  Dedi ;  "  and 
you  will  perceive — by  the  document  you 
hold  in  your  hand — slain  by  the  man  whose 
life  I  spared,  when  I  discovered  him  lying 
in  wait  to  assail  me.  Let  no  blame  fall  on 
the  King  for  this  base  deed.  Say  to  my 
father,  and  to  the  nobles,  that  it  should 
not  interrupt  the  arrangements  which  you 
and  1  had  so  happily  begun.  Remember 
my  last  words  are  these — the  King  is 
guiltless.  Godfrey — farewell !  Commend 
my  soul  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
Oh  !  God !  have  mercy  upon  me." 

The  lips  of  Dedi  still  moved  in  silent 
prayer,  and  then  he  rolled  upon  the  floor 
in  agony — then  he  was  observed  to  raise  his 
eyes  in  prayer,  and  in  a  moment  after  lay  a 
moveless,  inanimate  corpse  at  the  feet  of  his 
trusty  friend  ! 

As  long  as  the  death-agony  of  Dedi 
endured,  not  a  word  was  spoken  in  the 
chamber  ;  but  when  the  hold,  which  the 
young  man  had  taken  of  Werenher,  was 
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seen  to  relax,  two  of  the  soldiers  laid  hands 
upon  the  assassin,  and  binding  his  arms 
behind  him,  thrust  him  back  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  so  that  the  sight  of 
him  might  not  disturb  the  last  moments  of 
his  victim. 

Godfrey  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  body,  and  impressing  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead,  cried  out  in  a  voice  that  w^as 
choked  with  emotion — 

"  Farewell !  Dedi !  Farewell  most 
valiant,  and  most  virtuous,  of  the  brave 
and  good  men  of  Saxony.  Farewell !  vic- 
tim to  your  own  generosity.  May  your 
happiness  in  Heaven  be  a  recompense  for 
the  ingratitude  which  you  have  received  in 
this  wicked  and  miserable  world. 

"  Let  me,'^  continued  Godfrey,  ''  look 
upon  the  villain  w^ho  has  slain  this  man. 
"\A'hat  !'^  he  cried,  for  he  had  not  yet  ex- 
amined the  parchment  he  held  in  his  hand! 
"  Are  you  the  assassin  of  Count  Dedi  V 
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"1  will  answer  you  no  questions,"  said 
Werenher,  doggedly.  "  You  hold  not  the 
office  of  a  Graf  in  this  district — you  exer- 
cise no  judiciary  power  in  Goslar/ 

"  No — but  I  am  a  soldier.  I  find  my 
companion  slain  by  my  side,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  kill  his  murderer  !"  answered 
Godfrey. 

"  Slay  me  if  you  dare,  upon  suspicion, 
in  the  King's  palace,  and  when  the  King  is 
near  to  administer  justice  in  person."  was 
the  reply  of  Werenher. 

"  Cunning,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the 
Scabini,  in  the  quirks  of  the  law,"  remarked 
Godfrey,  pointing  to  the  document  which 
he  now  read, — "here  is  that  which  con- 
demns you." 

"  It  does  no  such  thing,"  readily 
answered  Werenher.  ''  It  only  proves 
that  I  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  Dedi, 
with  a  certain  intention — it  does  not 
prove  that  I  fulfilled  that  intention  ; 
and  Dedi  never,  in  dying,  mentioned  my 
name." 
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"  But  he  described  you,  thougli  he  did 
not  name  you."  said  Godfrey,  somewhat 
confounded  by  this  audacious  denial  of 
facts,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness.'* 

"  That  is  your  inference,"  replied  Weren- 
her  ;  but,  it  is  one  in  which  the  landgerichte 
may  differ  from  you,  and  even  discover  my 
innocence,  where  you  fancy  you  have  found 
a  proof  of  my  guilt.  I  claim  my  right,  as  a 
Count  of  the  Empire,  to  be  tried  by 
my  peers.  I  appeal  to  the  king  for  jus- 
tice." 

''  Be  it  so,"  said  Godfrey.  "  Here 
friends,  examine  the  body  of  the  gallant 
Dedi,  in  order  that  we  may  discover  how 
his  death  has  been  caused." 

In  a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  small 
dagger  was  wTenched,  by  main  force,  from 
the  back  of  Dedi,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Godfrey.  The  latter  examined  it  with 
curiosity,  and  then  looked  to  the  wound  it 
had  inflicted.  He  perceived  that  though 
the  puncture  made  in  the  flesh  was  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely   perceptible,  still  a 
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wide  circle  around  was  one  mass  of  fiery 
inflammation  ;  and  even,  though  so  few 
minutes  had  occurred  since  life  had  been 
extinct,  there  was,  amid  that  redness,  dark 
spots,  as  if  decomposition  had  already 
taken  place. 

"  Oh,  villain,  villain  !  he  exclaimed, 
"  this  is  a  poisoned  weapon.  You  ask  for 
justice — you  shall  have  it  ;  for,  if  this 
crime  be  not  punished  with  your  death, 
then  be  assured,  better  hves,  and  greater 
men  than  you  shall  be  responsible  for  so 
foul  a  deed.  You  appeal  to  the  King,  as 
if  you  were  sure  of  a  pardon.  He  cannot 
grant  it,  unless  to  declare  himself  your 
participator.  And  even  if  he  were  to 
grant  it,  you  should  not  escape  my  ven- 
geance." 

"An  innocent  man  and  a  prisoner,"  said 
Werenher,  "  must  bear,  with  patience,  the 
angry  reproaches  of  his  armed  and  angry 
prosecutor.  I  say  again,  that  with  you  I  will 
not  discuss  the  question  of  my  innocence 
or    my    guilt.      Let     me    be    conducted 
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to  the  presence  of  the  King  ;  for  he  is 
a  just,  a  generous,  and  a  gracious  sove- 
reign/^ 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish/'  answered  Godfrey. 
"  Friends,  hold  that  assassin  fast.  Bring 
him  to  the  apartments  of  the  King.  I  will 
precede  him  by  a  few  moments,  so  that  his 
Majesty  may  know  how  dire  a  deed  has 
this  night  brought  disgrace  and  dishonour 
upon  the  abode  in  which  he  dwells.  To 
the  King !" 

Godfrey  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment, bearing  with  him  the  poisoned 
dagger  and  the  written  confession  of  We- 
renher. 

Werenher  in  being  led  from  the  apart- 
ment had  to  pass  close  by  the  body  of  his 
victim,  which  still  lay  stretched  upon  the 
floor.  He  looked  down  upon  it,  and  an 
icy  shudder  ran  through  his  frame. 

"  Miserable,  mad  youth,''  he  thought,  "  it 
was  not  without  cause  I  trembled  when  I 
first  heard  your  name.  In  seeking  need- 
lessly for  my  destruction,  you  have  brought 
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it  upon  yourself.  I  feared  it  would  be 
otherwise.  You  now  lie  dead  and  un- 
avenged, and  1  fly  for  refuge  to  a  King 
who  loves  me.  This  is,  as  it  should 
be  !" 


YOL.  III.  H 
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CHAPTER    YI. 


THE    OLYMPIAJiT    PALACE, 


"  These  are  sad  and  dreadful  tidings  that 
}ou  convey  to  me,"  said  Henry,  to  Duke 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  "  This  document  in 
the  handwriting  of  Werenher — the  circum- 
stances which  you  yourself  witnessed — the 
dying  declaration  of  the  brave  Dedi — his 
generous  reference  to  myself — are  all  facts 
wdiich  leave  not  the  least  doubt  upon  my 
mind  that  Werenher  is  the  base  wretch 
who  planted  this  poisoned  dagger  in  the 
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back  of  the  gallant  soldier  ;  and,  being  so 
convinced  as  to  the  facts,  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  avenge  his  deatli,  speedily  and 
sharply." 

"  And  capitally.  Blood  demands  blood," 
observed  Godfrey. 

"  I  am  resolved  that  Werenher  shall  die," 
said  Henry. 

"  But  let  it  be  at  once,"  continued  God- 
frey, "  for,  if  not,  strange  rumburs  will  get 
abroad,  and  men  will  say  you  participated 
in  his  crime ;  because,  when  arrested,  he 
appealed  with  as  much  confidence  to  you, 
as  if  he  was  certain  of  impunity.  I  say 
this  for  the  sake  of  your  Majesty's  fame — 
and  for  the  sake  of  bringing  to  an  honour- 
able conclusion,  that  negotiation  in  which 
the  murdered  man  and  I  were  en- 
gaged." 

"  I   feel  obliged  to   you,"  said  Henry, 

*'•  both  for  your  candour  and  your  prudent 

advice.     The  best  proof  that  I  can  give 

}ou  how  much  I  appreciate  your  wisdom 

H  2 
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is,  by  declaring  to  you,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  subjecting  Werenher  to  a  pubKc 
trial  and  execution,  because  such  would 
delay  his  punishment  too  long,  I  shall  do> 
or  cause  to  have  done,  as  regards  his 
death,  whatever  you  may  suggest." 

"  Then  let  me,"  replied  Godfrey,  "  bring 
back  to  Saxony,  at  the  same  time  the 
dead  body  of  Dedi  the  younger,  with  this 
parchment,  the  poisoned  dagger,  and  the 
head  of  the  assassin." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,"  replied  Henry, 
"  1  leave  to  you  the  care  of  the  body  of 
the  dead.  I  wish  to  have  bestowed  upon 
the  remains  the  same  honours  that  would 
be  shown  to  those  of  a  Duke  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  all  that  pertains  to  the  execution 
of  justice,  leave  the  task  to  me.  Be  as- 
sured it  shall  be  done  speedily.  The  hour 
of  Matins  has  passed,  and  before  the 
prayers  of  the  Prime  are  completed  We- 
renher shall  be  no  longer  a  living  man.  Are 
you  content  V 
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*'  Perfectly  so,"  replied  Godfrey.  ''  In 
all  these  transactions  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  your  Majesty  has  conducted  yourself 
like  a  Sovereign,  who  prefers  the  public 
weal  to  his  own  self-love,  and  stern  justice, 
to  partiality  for  an  unworthy  favorite." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  one  so  wise 
bestows  upon  me  his  approval,"  observed 
Henry.  "  And  now,  Duke  Godfrey,  I  have 
to  ask  a  slight  favour  from  you." 

"  I  know  not  what  service  it  is  in  my 
power  to  perform,  that  I  shall  not  consider 
it  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  render  to 
your  Majesty,"  courteously  replied  God- 
frey. 

''  It  is  that  you  will  bring  the  prisoner 
to  the  door  of  this  apartment,  then  unbind 
his  arms,  and  push  him  into  this  room. 
From  this  room,  I  promise  you,  he  shall 
pass  to  the  place  of  his  execution.  It  will 
oblige  me  if,  in  doing  this,  you  appear  to 
Werenher  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied,  but  at 
the  same  time,  address  not  a  word  to 
him 
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"  All  shall  be  done,"  said  Godfrey,  "  an 
J  OUT  Majesty  directs  ;  but  the  last  the 
most  easily  of  all ;  for  1  shall  be,  and  am, 
dissatisfied  that  the  wretch  is  allowed  to 
live  even  an  hour  after  hie  victim." 

"  You  shall  carry  his  head  with  you  to- 
morrow. Human  justice  cannot  do  more 
than  expiate  life  with  life,"  said  Henry. 
"And  now,  away,  I  am  impatient  to  see, 
upbraid  and  punish  more  cruelly,  per- 
haps, than  you  would  approve  of,  this 
base  assassin." 

Godfi^ey  passed  from  the  room  by  one 
door  of  the  apartment,  as  Lieman  entered 
by  the  other. 

"  Well,  Lieman,'^  asked  Henry,  "  is  all 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  Werenher." 

"  All,"  answered  Lieman.  "  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  Paradise,  it  can  be  but  a 
poor  imitation  of  that  which  your  Majesty 
has  devised." 

"What  a  fine  thing,"  said  Henry,  "to 
live  for  ever  in  such  a  place." 

"  Aye  !  but  what  an  ugly  thing  to  die 
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in  it,"  observed  Lieman,  with  a  dark 
frown. 

"  HusliT'  said  Henry,  "there  is  a  scuffling 
at  the  door,  as  if  they  were  unbinding  his 
cords.  Smile  upon  him,  Lieman,  as  he 
enters.     See  how  I  can  smile." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  rude  hand 
of  Godfrey  pushed  Werenher  headlong  into 
the  room. 

"Ah!  Werenher!  poor  dear  Werenher, 
how  brutally  they  have  treated  you,"  said 
Henry,  advancing  towards  his  favorite, 
placing  a  hand  tenderly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  down  kindly  upon  him  :  "  I 
thought  that  fierce  ruffian  Godfrey  would 
have  slain  me,  instead  of  you,  when  T  in- 
sisted upon  his  unloosing  your  arms.  I 
would  not — could  not  bear  to  see  my 
friend  treated  as  if  he  were  a  common 
criminal." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty — I  knew  my 
life  would  be  safe,  if  I  once  gained  access 
to  your  presence.  Thank  Heaven  !' 
Werenher  exclaimed,  "  I  am  at  last  free 
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from  danger.  Has  your  Majesty  heard 
all  r 

"  I  have/'  answered  Henry,  "  from 
Godfrey,  and  therefore,  not  told  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  you  probably  would 
narrate  it,  if  you  were  the  historian  of  the 
transaction.  I  know,  however,  enough  of 
the  truth  not  to  desire  to  hear,  by  chance, 
any  repetition  of  it.  And  now,  Werenher, 
that  it  is  all  over,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
that  I  am  very  thankful  to  you." 

"  Thankful  to  me  !"  said  Werenher, 
much  surprised. 

"  Yes,  thankful — most  thankful  to  you,'' 
continued  Henry,  "  for  you  have,  in  slaying 
Dedi,  rendered  me  a  most  essential  service. 
Had  you  killed  him  in  the  battle  of  Lan- 
gensalza,  I  should  have  rewarded  you 
publicly  on  the  field  ;  but  as  you  have  done 
the  same  thing,  arrived  at  the  same  end, 
by  private  means,  my  gratitude  can  only  be 
in  private,  and  my  reward  for  you,  given 
in  secret." 

"  Reward  for  me,"  exclaimed  Werenher, 
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**  impossible^  after  what  has  occurred.  To 
reward  me  would  be  to  identify  yourself 
^vitb  my  crime." 

"  What !"  said  Henry,  "  can  it  be  a  crime 
to  kill  the  kiug's  enemies  ?  Rebels  may 
regard  it  as  a  crime,  a  king  must  consider 
it  as  a  virtue,  and  reward  it  as  such." 

"  My  hope,"  said  ^¥erenher,  forgetting, 
in  the  kind  words  the  Sovereign  addressed 
to  him,  the  aching  pain  of  his  crushed  hand 
and  bruised  arms,  "my  great  hope,  and 
sole  wish  were  that  your  Majesty  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  a  notorious  rebel,  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  your  subjects.  It  never  entered 
into  m}^  mind  that,  because  1  revenged  my 
own  wrong,  your  Majesty  would  bestow 
upon  me  any  additional  favour." 

"Ah!  Werenher,  when  you  struck  the 
malapert  Dedi  that  good  blow  in  the  back 
you  avenged  me,  also,  for  the  many  scorn- 
ful words  he  spoke  to  me,  but  a  f:w  hours 
previously,"  said  Henry.  "  Yf  ith  that  blow 
yoii  rid  me  of  a  foe,  and  unintention- 
H  5 
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ally  promoted  my  policy.  How  you  have 
done  so,  shall  be  explained  to  you  here- 
after. But  now  for  your  reward — it  is  the 
greatest,  and  I  may  say,  it  is  the  last  in 
my  power  to  bestow  upon  you,  You  have 
heard  before  now  of  the  Olympian  Palace, 
of  its  luxuries,  its  pleasures,  and  its  joys. 
Favoured  as  you  were  by  me,  in  all  other 
respects,  I  never  conceded  to  you  the 
privilege  of  entering  within  its  precincts. 
I  mean  now  to  do  so ;  for  you  have  pur- 
chased the  right  of  entering  there.  You 
have  sacrificed  at  its  portals  the  life  of  one 
of  my  foes,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to 
claim  admission." 

"I  thank  your  Majesty;  this  is  a  proof 
of  your  love  which  1  have  long  striven  to 
merit,"  said  Werenher,  joyously.  "I  have 
often  been  told  of  the  Olympian  Palace, 
and  never  could  even  guess  where  it  was 
situated.  In  sooth,  I  must  own,  that  I 
sometimes  treated  the  miraculous  things 
that  were  told  of  it,  as  mere  inventions." 

"You    shall    now  judge    for    yourself 
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whether  fame  has  been  a  fabricator  of 
strange  stories  respecting  it/'  remarked 
Henry.  "  I  have  two  reasons  for  thus 
placing  you  in  the  Olympian  Palace — the 
lirst  is,  that  by  Dedi's  death  you  are  en- 
titled to  admission— the  second  is,  that  it 
will  serve  you  as  an  asylum,  to  which 
Dedi's  friends  and  relations  never  can 
penetrate  to  avenge  his  death.  They  might 
as  well  seek  for  you  in  the  grave  as  in  the 
Olympian  Palace." 

•*  And  where  is  the  Olympian  Palace  V 
asked  Werenher,  eagerly.  "  I  am  anxious 
to  be  there — I  trust  it  is  not  far  distant 
from  this  place,  lest  I  should  be  intercepted 
in  my  journey  thither  by  the  dreadful 
Godfrey." 

"  It  is  within  the  precincts  of  this 
palace,"  said  Henry.  "  Have  you  never 
remarked  that  door  V  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  one  from  which  Lieman  had  come 
forth  but  a  short  time  before." 

"  I  have,  a  thousand  times  ;  but  always 
regarded     it    as    the     entrance    to    the 
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wardrobe  in  which   the  rojal  robes   were 
deposited,"  answered  Werenher. 

"  And  so  it  is/^  said  Henry  ;  "  but  be- 
yond it,  is  a  passage  which,  to  those  who 
know  the  secret,  conducts  the  initiated  to 
the  Olympian  Palace.  Lieman  will  be 
your  guide  on  this  occasion.  I  made  him 
one  of  '  the  elect,'  from  the  day  he  told  me 
the  rich  story  of  his  stabbing  the  old  abbot 
whilst  kneeling  and  praying  for  the  defeat 
of  the  honest  men  of  Worms." 

*'  I  am  impatient  to  depart,"  said  Weren- 
her ;  "  for  I  fear  the  return  of  Godfrey." 

"I  must  remain  to  confront  Godfrey, 
and  try  to  persuade  him  you  have  escaped 
from  the  Palace,"  rephed  Henry.  ^' Go 
then— friend  Werenher — but  before  we 
part,  let  us  embrace.  You  will  find  that 
I  have  prepared  for  you  a  reward  fully 
equal  to  your  deserts." 

"  Most  gracious  King,  and  generous 
master !"  exclaimed  Werenher,  as  he  kissed 
the  Kind's  hand.     "  Come,  Lieman,  to  the 
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Olympian  Palace.  Lead  me  gently  through 
any  dark  passage,  as  my  right  hand  still 
tingles  with  the  pain  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Bavarian  soldier.'^ 

"  To  the  Olympian  Palace/  said  Lieman, 
as  he  closed  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  be- 
hind him — fastened  it  with  an  iron  bar  on 
the  inside,  and  then  guided  Werenher 
through,  what  seemed  to  be,  a  dense  mass 
of  almost  palpable  darkness. 

Werenher  felt  that  they  were  proceeding 
by  a  gradually,  and  gently-inclining  descent, 
deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
that,  at  lasr,  they  had  reached  so  low  a 
point,  that  the  soil  on  which  they  trod  was 
miry  with  constant  moisture,  and  the  air 
they  breathed  chilly,  as  if  the  strong  blast 
that  blew^  in  their  faces  had  come  from  the 
icy  regions  of  the  north.  This  darkness, 
this  loneliness,  this  freezing  cold  inspired 
no  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Werenher. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  all  grateful 
to  him,  because  all  were  regarded  by  him 
as  barriers,  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him, 
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and  which  would  be  found  infrangible  by 
those  who  might  henceforth  pursue  him 
to  be  avenged,  for  the  death  of  Dedi. 
The  coward  was  urged  onward  by  a 
felon  fear,  and  could  be  conscious  of  no 
dangers  but  those  which  his  apprehensions 
suggested  to  him. 

''  How  like  you  this  journey,"  said  Lie- 
man,  stopping,  when  they  had  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  their  descent. 

"  I  like  it  right  well,'*  answered  Weren- 
her.  "  When  I,  who  know,  or  fancied  that 
I  knew  Goslar  palace  so  thoroughly,  never 
suspected  such  a  passage  as  this,  I  am  cer- 
tiin,  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
extent,  can  never  imagine  there  is  such  a 
means  of  escape  from  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  pleased  with 
it,"  observed  Lieman.  "  It  occurred  to 
me  that  you  might  have  been  apprehensive 
of  some  danger." 

"  Danger  1"  cried  AVerenher,  astonished. 
"  The  only  one  I  dread  is  that  from  which 
I  have  escaped— the  sword  of  Godfrey." 
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*'  If  you  are  content,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  displeased,"  replied  Lieman.  "  We 
have  now  to  seek  for  admission  to  the 
palace.  In  this  wall,  which  now  fronts  us, 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  its  termination 
to  any  person  who  discovered,  by  chance, 
this  subterranean  passage,  there  is  a  door. 
By  giving-  a  signal,  there  will  be  pushed 
over  to  this  door,  from  an  entrance  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  in  another  wall,  a 
narrow  drawbridge,  over  which  we  must 
pass,  because,  between  the  two  walls,  there 
is  a  gulph  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  rapid  stream.  Into 
that  stream,  the  person  who  discovered 
this  door  must  inevitably  plunge,  and  with 
his  death,  he  would  bear  away  the  secret 
that  he  had  penetrated  so  far  as  you  have 
done.  Observe,  in  crossing  the  bridge, 
you  hold  me  fast  by  the  body,  and  step  as 
slowly  as  I  do  over  it.  A  false  move,  on 
the  part  of  either,  might  lead  to  our  de- 
struction." 
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"  I  shall  be  careful  to  attend  to  your 
directions/'  answered  Werenher.  "  I  am 
lost  in  admiration  of  these  various  con- 
trivances, for  they  assure  to  me  perfect 
security  against  Godfrey,  or  the  family  of 
Dedi."" 

*'  Rest  content  upon  that  point,"  said 
Lieman,    "  they    can    never    follow    you 

''  With  these  words,  Lieman  gave  a  low 
whistle — paused,  and  then  whistled  a 
second  time. 

A  clanking  of  chains  was  heard,  and 
then  a  screeching  sound,  as  if  heavy  iron 
bars  were  withdrawn  from  the  hasps  on 
which  they  rested.  A  distant,  glimmering 
lio;ht  shewed  that  a  vacant  space  was  be- 
fore them,  where  all  before  appeared  to 
have  been  shut  up  in  complete  darkness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  heard  that 
which  was  not  before  observable — the 
brawling  sound  of  a  strong,  rushing  stream 
of  waters,  which   seemed  to  be  tearing  a 
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passage  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  far, 
far  away  below  the  place  on  which  they 
looked. 

"  Who  claims  a  right  of  being  admitted 
here  f  cried  some  one  from  the  opposite 
brink  of  the  gulf. 

"  Lieman  and  Werenher,  the  friends  of 
King  Henrv,"  answered  Lieman. 

"And  what  is  the  pass-word  for  the  night  V 
asked  the  unknown  person. 

"  Yenus  the  victorious,^'  replied  Lie- 
man. 

A  gradual  movement,  as  if  produced  by 
cranks  and  pullies,  was  then  heard,  which 
was  closed  by  a  sudden  snapping  noise  as 
if  one  piece  of  machinery  had  fitted  into 
another. 

'•  Come,''  said  Lieman,  "  follow  me — all 
is  now  ready  for  you." 

"  Follow  you,"  cried  Werenher,  starting 
back  with  terror.  "  Why  I  can  see  nothing 
on  which  to  place  my  feet  and  save  me  from 
falling  into  that  dreadful  abyss  that  is 
yawning  beneath." 
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"  You  cannot  see,"  replied  Lieman,  "  be- 
cause your  eyes  are  not  accustomed  to  this 
obscurity.  Clasp  your  arms  around  my 
waist — move  your  right  foot  with  mine,  and 
then  3^our  left — keep  the  step  steadily  and 
no  danger  can  befall  you  to  which  I  am 
not  exposed.  Come,  take  courage,  re- 
member the  Lorraine  Duke  is  at  your 
heels." 

These  last  words  inspired  Werenher 
with  courage.  He  did  as  he  was  directed  ; 
but  a  fear  like  that  of  death,  canje  upon 
him  when  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  that 
awful  darkness,  and  heard  the  gurgling 
waters  beneath  him,  and  could  not  see  eren 
the  fragile  path-way  on  which  his  feet 
rested,  as  the  sole  security  against  the 
dreadful  death  with  which  they  threat- 
ened him.  Closer  and  closer  he  clung  to 
Lieman  as  they  walked  slowly  along,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  opposite  bank 
he  was  nigh  to  fainting  from  the  sheer 
dread  that  over-mastered  all  his  facul- 
ties. 
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"  Bravely  done  !"  said  Lieman,  with  a 
sneer,  which  he  could  not  repress.  "  I  am 
astonished  how  one  of  your  courage  could 
have  been  content  to  skulk  in  a  boat  on 
the  day  when  Egen  and  I,  with  our  swords, 
carried  off  the  fair  Beatrice  from  the  rude 
serfs  of  AschafFenburg.  The  man  who 
bravely  sat  in  a  tree  an  entire  day  to  watch 
a  single  girl,  is  well  worthy  of  having,  un- 
shrinkingly, passed  through  such  dangers 
as  you  have  encountered.  See  how  deep  is 
the  gulph  we  have  traversed." 

With  these  words,  Lieman  snatched  up 
a  burning  torch,  which  was  by  his  side, 
and  that  had  served  as  the  sole  light  to 
him  and  his  companion  as  they  crossed  the 
drawbridge. 

"Mark,''  said  Lieman,  "how  long  a 
time  it  will  take  this  torch  to  reach  the 
waters  below.'' 

As  Lieman  said  this,  he  flung  the  torch 
down  into  the  abyss,  and  the  fascinated 
eye  of  Werenher  followed  it,  as  it  bounded 
down  from  rock  to  rock,  leaving  wherever 
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it  struck,  a  shower  of  fiery  sparks  in  its 
trail  upon  every  projecting  crag,  and,  at 
length — it  seemed  an  interminable  time  to 
Werenher— it  fell  with  a  loud  hiss  into 
the  waters.  All  again  became  impenetrable 
darkness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few^  red 
spots  of  fire  from  the  torch  that  clung  to 
the  rocks  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  like 
it  disappeared  from  the  sight. 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !  what  have  you  done  V 
said  Werenher,  terrified  even  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  and  not 
knowing  what  others  might  beset  his  path. 
"  We  may,  in  this  utter  obscurity,  fall  again 
into  that  gulf  from  which  we  have  just 
escaped." 

"Have  no  fear  respecting  that,"  said 
Lieman,  "  I  know  this  place  too  well  for 
any  such  accident.  I  wished  but  to  shew 
you,  that  now  the  drawbridge  is  again 
withdrawn,  that  though  the  entire  army  of 
the  Saxons  stood  on  the  other  side  of  that 
stream,  they  never  could  reach  you,  except 
with  an  arrow^  from  a  cross  bow,  and  even 
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then  I  can  shew  you  how  easily  you  could 
escape  their  vengeance.  Come — here  is 
my  hand — grasp  it  firmly — as  w^e  are  now 
walking  through  a  passage  which  would  be 
impenetrable  to  any  but  those  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  secrets.  We  are  tread- 
ing a  labyrinth  which  has  a  hundred  issues 
upon  the  abyss  I  have  shown  you ;  and 
that,  to  a  stranger,  present  a  hundred 
chances  of  death  amid  the  single  and  the 
tortuous  path  that  is  alone  safe." 

As  Lieman  spoke,  Werenher  felt  that  he 
was  guided  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
sidewards,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
that  then  his  senses  were  invaded  by  a  most 
sweet  odour,  as  if  his  path  was  through  a 
fresh  mown  field — then  came  to  his  ear  a 
sound  of  music — and  then  there  was  a 
glimmering  light — and  then,  by  the  sudden 
turn  from  a  partially  obscure  path,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
that  appeared  to  be  not  the  work  of  man, 
but  the  fabled  abode  of  those  heathen 
Gods,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much 
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The  light  of  day  did  not  shine  upon  this 
garden  ;  but  its  place  was  supplied  with  a 
brilHant  illumination.  In  the  wide,  broad 
space  before  him,  there  were  beds  of  flowers, 
in  which  the  light  was  so  skilfully  arranged, 
that  it  was  from  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
it  seemed  to  come — the  paths  between 
every  parterre  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
powdered  diamonds,  for  each  seemed  to  be 
a  ray  of  sparkling  and  dazzling  brilliancy; 
whilst  fountains  sent  up  into  the  air  their 
streams  of  water,  which  descended  again 
to  their  basins  in  dazzling  drops,  that  as 
gleams  of  various  colours  shone  upon 
them,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  amethysts  ;  and 
then,  beyond  the  garden,  and  enclosing  it 
on  every  side,  were  ranges  of  tall  trees, 
bearing,  upon  their  branches,  various 
coloured  lamps  that  hung  from  them  as 
fruits  of  flame,  whilst  their  stems  w^ere 
encircled  with  lights,  that  glittered  around 
them  like  wTeaths  of  parti -coloured  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanted  gardejj 
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there  arose  a  circular  terople — its  walls  of 
white  marble,  and  its  pillars  of  burnished 
gold,  and  so  covered  over  with  glittering 
silver  lamps  that  depended,  at  various  dis- 
tances, from  its  roof,  as  each  sent  forth  an 
exquisite  perfume,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
sun  in  that  celestial  region,  from  which  all 
the  minor  lights  derived  their  rays. 

"  Can  this  be  a  reality  V  said  the  volup- 
tuary Werenher,  his  senses  intoxicated  with 
the  sight  he  beheld,  and  the  rich  burst  of 
music  that  now  greeted  his  ear. 

"  This  is  the  Olympian  palace,^'  said 
Jjicman.  "  But  listen.  You  are  about  to 
hear  your  welcome  in  a  hymn  which  the 
King  loves.  The  words  are  familiar  to 
you." 

At  this  moment  the  doors  of  the  temple 
flew  open,  and  Werenher,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, beheld  it  filled  with  youthful  females, 
wearing  that  same  light  drapery,  with 
which  the  ancient  artists  pourtray  the 
nymphs  and  heathen  Goddesses  as  being 
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SO  nudely  dressed.     By  these  females  he 
heard  the  following  words  sung, — 

Oh  !  canst  thou  believe  what  the  priests  oft  declare, 
That  our  joys  here  are  nought  but  vain  folly,  and 

care  ? 
And  that  this  charming  world  's  a  pathway  of  pain, 
That  leads  but  a  few  to  Elysium's  bright  plain. 

They  may  preach,  they  may  pray,  but  while  I  can  see 
Such  bright  eyes  around,  this  is  Heaven  to  me. 

Oh  !  canst  thou  believe  that  fond  man  cannot  drain 
From  the  ripe  lip  of  woman  a  balm  for  all  pain  ? 
What  joy  can  be  greater,  more  lasting  than  this, 
The  thought  of,  the  press  of,   thy   maiden's  sweet 
kiss? 

They  may  preach,  they  may  pray,  but  while  I  can  see 
Such  bright  eyes  around,  this  is  Heaven  to  me. 

Be  wise — live  in  pleasure  whilst  youth  is  thine  own — 
For  what  can  take  from  thee   the  joys  that  thou  *st 

known, 
No  power  above  can  drive  back  fleeting  time, 
And  bliss,  once  enjoyed — spite  of  KW... it  is  thine. 

They  may  preach,  they  may  pray,  but  while  I  can  see 
Such  bright  eyes  around,  this  is  Heaven  to  me. 
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The  chorus  to  these  Epicurean  lines 
seemed  to  Werenher  to  come  not  merely 
from  the  Temple  where  he  beheld  the 
female  singers,  but  to  be  echoed  back  from 
all  parts  of  the  garden,  as  if  each  tree  and 
flower  had  become  vocal,  and  felt  delighted 
in  responding  to  such  irreligious  senti- 
ments. 

"  They  may  preach — they  may  pray,'^ 
said  Werenher,  enraptured  with  the  song. 
"  Why,  these  words  are  my  own.  I  com- 
posed them  for  King  Henry  myself,  and 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  exhor- 
tations of  Anno  of  Cologne  making  an  im- 
pression upon  his  boyish  mind. 

"  So  I  have  heard  the  King  say,"  replied 
Lieman,  "  and  it  is  as  a  special  compliment 
to  you,  and  as  a  testimony  of  how  grateful 
His  Majesty  feels  for  the  pleasant  manner 
in  which  you  instructed  him  in  the  indul- 
gence of  all  his  youthful  propensities,  that 
he  has  now  welcomed  you  with  what  you 
were  wont  facetiously  to  call  your  hymn!' 

"Indeed,"    cried    Werenher,    delighted 

VOL.    Ill  I 
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with  what  was  thus  told  him.  "  How  very 
kind  the  King  is  to  me  ;  but,  truth  to  say, 
I  merit  all  this  from  him.  If  it  were  not 
for  me,  he  might  have  been  as  great  a 
saint  as  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Second. 
When  1  was  first  introduced  to  him,  he 
knew  nothing  but  the  prayers  his  mother 
Agnes  had  taught  him.  He  was  an  ig- 
norant boy,  and  fancied  that  his  father, 
who  was  the  slave  of  Archbishop  Anno, 
was  the  best  example  in  the  world  to 
imitate — that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  king 
to  mortify  his  passions,  and  build  monas- 
teries. I  soon  taught  him  another  lesson 
— I  shewed  him  that,  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  the  happiest  man  on 
this  earth,  he  ought  not  to  neglect  it,  and 
that  if  he  permitted  his  youth  to  pass, 
without  enjoying  every  pleasure  this  world 
can  bestow,  the  day  might  come,  when,  as 
an  old  man,  he  would  regret  not  having 
made  a  better  use  of  his  time.  I  found 
nothing  so  useful  in  converting  him  to  the 
pure    Epicurean   principle   as    that    very 
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liymn  which  has  now  been  sung.  "  They 
may  preach — they  may  pray,"  said  Weren- 
her,  repeating  again  his  own  lines  with  all 
the  dehght  of  a  poetaster,  "  I  love  the  sen- 
timent contained  in  that  chorus,  and  I 
would  willingly  die  with  those  very  words 
sounding  in  my  ears." 

"  And  it  is  very  probable  that  you  will 
do  so,"  said  Lieman  ;  "  for  as  long  as  you 
live,  it  is  here  that  Henry  intends  you 
should  remain.'' 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  Werenher.  "  For 
here  I  shall  be  safe  from  my  enemies,  and 
here  I  shall  pass  my  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  those  pleasures  which,  if  I  were  a 
king,  I  would  wish  to  realise." 

"And  here  you  will  find,"  observed 
Lieman,  "  that  King  Henry  is  a  pupil 
worthy  of  such  a  master.  You  know  not 
how  much  he  means  to  surprise  }ou." 

The  joyous  notes  of  the  Epicurean  song 
were  here  changed  to  soft,  gentle  music, 
which  imparted  a  fresh  grace  to  the  slow 
I  3 
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movements  of  the  nymphs  within  the 
temple,  as  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
dancing  group,  which  surrounded,  as  if 
fold  within  fold,  one  who  seemed  to  be 
their  queen,  and  on  whose  glossy  dark 
hair  rested  a  wreath  of  white  roses. 
Thus  turning  and  twining  around  her,  as 
she  walked  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  clus- 
tering band  of  female  Bacchanalians,  with 
smiles  upon  their  lips,  advanced  towards 
the  spot  where  "Werenher  stood,  and  when 
they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  they 
broke  asunder,  with  a  loud,  merry  ring  of 
laughter,  and  left  her,  whom,  up  to  that 
moment,  they  had  encircled,  completely 
alone. 

"  What,  Clara  !  the  beauty  of  Bohemia,'' 
exclaimed  Werenher. 

The  female,  who  was  thus  addressed, 
was  apparently  about  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age — a  brunette  in  the  very 
prime  of  her  loveliness,  with  a  dark  skin, 
to  which  snow  white,  dazzling  teeth,  and  a 
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red  flush  on  the  cheek,  imparted  a  charm 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  one  of  a 
fair  complexion.  She  stood  before  Weren- 
her,  in  her  loose  drapery,  a  model  for  a 
Venus,  and  she  laughed — oh  !  there  was  a 
deep  meaning  in  that  laugh,  if  he  could 
but  have  interpreted  it — as  she  rushed  for- 
ward to  fling  her  rounded  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  to  press  her  red  Hps  to  his  cheek, 
whilst  she  exclaimed — 

"  My  first  love  !  welcome — thrice  wel- 
come to  receive  your  reward.  Often — 
oh  !  how  often,  in  my  girlish  days,  did  I 
look  for  your  coming  ;  but  never  longed 
for  it  so  much  as  now." 

"  Ah  !  Clara — beautiful  and  beloved 
Clara  !  I  never  hoped  to  be  greeted  so 
kindly  by  you,"  said  Werenher.  "  I  have 
often  thought  of  you,  and  always  feared 
you  would  never  forgive  me  for  having  in- 
duced you  to  quit  your  parents'  house,  and 
confide  yourself  to  my  honor." 

"  Ah !  you  knew  not  the  heart  of  a 
woman,    when    you  thought  so,"    replied 
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ara,  turning  to  Werenher,  and  throwing 
again  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  What 
you  did,  I  now  know,  was  done  to  serve 
me.  When  I  first  saw  you  the  snow -drop 
was  not  more  pure,  nor  stainless  than  I — 
but  then  as  the  snow-drop  appears  in  the 
cold,  dark,  shivering  season  of  winter,  so 
was  I  blooming  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
desolate  poverty.  You  condescended  to 
look  upon  me — to  admire  me — I  fancied — 
to  love  me — you  proposed  to  me  to  fly  from 
my  father's  home,  and  to  trust  to  your 
word  as  a  knight,  that  you  would  marry 
me,  and  make  me  a  Countess  —I  believed 
in  your  word — I  fled  from  home  and  virtue, 
and  poverty,  and  you — dear  Werenher — 
did  more  for  me — far  more  than  you  pro- 
mised ;  for  instead  of  selfishly  making  me 
your  wife,  you  elevated  me  to  the  rank  of 
being — King  Henry's  favourite  !  When  I 
think  of  my  past  life  and  ray  present  con- 
dition, I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
love  you  ;  and  how  often — how  very  often 
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I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  meeting  as  this 
with  you." 

"  Ah  !  Clara,"  said  Werenher,  "  you 
know  not  how  much  pain  it  cost  me  to 
resign  you  to  the  King,  even  though  you 
were  far  less  beautiful  then  than  you  are  at 
this  moment.  But  is  it  possible  you  have 
continued  to  think  of  me  with  affec- 
tion r 

"  Let  this  kiss,"  she  said,  "  be  your 
answer  ;  my  favourite  song,  even  for  the 
King  himself,  is  that  which  you  yourself 
first  taught  me.  He  bade  mc  specially  to 
sing  it  for  you,  as  a  proof  how  well  1  re- 
membered all  the  marks  of  affection  you 
formerly  bestowed  upon  uie." 

'•  "VYhat,"  said  Werenher,  "  does  the 
King  know  that  I  really  loved  3/ou  ?  that  it 
was  with  the  promise  of  making  you  my 
wife,  I  could  alone  persuade  you  to  give  up 
your  parents,  home  and  country  V 

"  He  does,"  rephed  Clara,  "  he  knows 
everything — even  to  that  incident  which 
you  may  have  forgotten,  that  it  was  on  the 
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very  night  you  pledged  your  oath  as  a  man, 
and  your  honour  as  a  knight,  that  I  should 
be  your  wife,  that  you  wrote  these  lines 
for  me  : 


*'  Sweet  as  are  apples  shaken  from  the  boughs  ; 
Sweet  as  the  fields  where  tender  lambkins  browze  ; 
Sweet  as  Arabia's  perfum'd  ambient  air ; 
Sweet  as  the  garland  of  thy  silken  hair  ; 
Sweet  as  the  mead  which  summer-rain  bedews  ; 
Sweet  as  the  scent  that  tow'ring  pine  trees  ooze  ; 
Sweet  as  the  early  saffron's  tawny  flower  ; 
Sweet  as  the  vine-spring  blossom  of  thy  bower  ; 
Sweet  as  the  myrtle  are  those  lips  of  thine 
And  in  thy  kiss  their  odours  all  combine." 

Tears  of  pleasure  were  in  the  eyes  of 
Werenher  as  he  listened  to  his  own  rhymes 
thus  sung  by  one  whom  he  had  once  really 
loved,  but  who  he  had  basely  sacrificed  to 
win  favour  for  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a 
voluptuous  king. 

"  Dearest  Clara,"  he  said,  "  how  I  would 
wish  that  every  moment  of  life  yet  left  to 
me  might  be  passed  with  you." 
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''  It  shall,"  said  Clara,  "  the  King  gives 
me  back  to  jou — or  rather  he  yields  to  the 
many  prayers  I  have  addressed  to  him — he 
lets  me  have, for,  evermore,  my  own  first  love 
— for,  had  I  never  known  you,  I  had  never 
loved,  and  hence,  instead  of  being  a  Queen 
in  the  Olympian  Palace,  I  should  perhaps  be 
a  nun  in  some  dark  convent  cell  in  Bohemia. 
But  come  to  the  temple— come,  that  I  may 
bestow  upon  you  that  prize  of  which  you 
are  so  worthy — come,  and  see  how  Henry 
can  compensate  those  who  have  served 
him." 

"  Come — come,"  cried  the  enraptured 
Werenher.  "  Oh  1  all  this  is  a  happiness^  — 
a  real  happiness,  that  dazzles  me  with  the 
intensity  of  its  manifold  pleasures." 

There  was  a  brilHant  smile  upon  the 
mouth  of  Clara  as  she  heard  these  words, 
and  a  strange  frown  upon  her  brow  as  con- 
trasting with  these  words,  when  she  spoke 
to  the  nymphs  : 

"  Conduct  us  to  the  temple — let  us  pro- 
ceed there,  as  if  it  were  in  a  bridal  proces- 
1  5 
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sion,  for  here  is  he  who  was  to  have  led 
me  to  the  holy  altar.  Dance,  nymphs, 
dance  and  as  you  display  the  beauties  with 
which  nature  has  graced  you,  sing  an 
epithalamium  worthy  of  yourselves,  of  me 
your  mistress,  of  this  place,  and  of  their 
author — the  magnanimous  Count  \Yeren- 
her.^' 

These  lips  of  joy — ah  !  let  me  press, — 
Ah  !  let  those  lips  thy  lover  bless  ; 
And  then  thyself  shall,  dearest,  tell, 
How  oft  I'll   that  taste  honied  cell. 
Where  bliss  on  pearly  couch  reposes 
Between  two  damask  living  roses. 
C  ome,  bid  me  reckon  all  that  fly, 
From  hives  of  wax,  and  anxious  pry, 
In  various  flowers  that  scent  the  air, 
And  find  their  honey  hidden  there. 

These  may  be  reckon'd — but  thy  kisses, 

Ah  !  who  could  count  their  countless  blisses  ? 

Or  bid  me  next  to  quickly  tell. 
From  largest  conch  to  smallest  shell, 
The  number,  species,  and  the  hues, 
"With  which  rich  nature  deep  imbues, 
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Ev'iy  curious  kind  there  be, 

Cluster  d  in  the  /Egean  sea  ; 

Or  bid  me  ocean's  waves  to  count, 

Every  dazzling  liquid  mount 

That  gentlest  gales  in  millions  sweep, 

Along  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

These  maybe  reckon'd — but  thy  kisses, 

Ah  !  who  could  count  their  countless  blisses  ? 

Werenher  looked  around  him  as  these, 
verses,  were  repeated,  and  he  beheld 
a  scene  of  fairy-like  enchantment,  such 
even  as  his  corrupt  heart  and  rancid 
imao'ination  had  never  su^siested  to  him  : 
for  there  was  nought  but  sweet  perfumes, 
luscious  music,  dazzling  flowers,  brilliant 
lights,  and  female  loveliness  divested  of 
modesty.  Thus  passed  he  from  the  gar- 
den to  the  interior  of  the  Olympian  Palace. 
It  was  illuminated  as  if  for  a  gorgeous 
festival,  and  its  walls,  divided  into  various 
compartments,  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
enamelled  glass,  that  reflected  back,  a 
hu,ndred-fold,  each  particular  light  that 
shone  upon  them.     The  pavement  of  this 
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gorgeous  building  was  of  mosaic  work, 
formed  of  alternate  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  dazzled,  by  their  brilliancy, 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Around  the 
walls  there  were  marble  statues  of  the 
worst  of  the  Roman  Emperors — such  as 
Nero,  Caligula,  and  Commodus ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  circular  apartment  were 
two  statues  in  ivory — the  one  of  the 
Goddess  Venus ;  and  the  other  of  the 
youthful  Emperor  Heliogabulus — the  first,  a 
copy,  apparently,  from  that  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  in  his  description  of  Attica  ;  and 
the  other  formed  from  the  account  given 
of  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  by  Lampri- 
dius,  for  it  pourtrayed  him  with  his 
gemmed  diadem — his  silk  robes — and  his 
jewel-sculptured  sandals.  Between  these 
two  statues,  there  was  placed  a  table  of 
silver,  on  which  rested,  in  richly  worked 
baskets  and  dishes  of  gold,  fruits  and 
viands,  and  with  them  were  two  goblets 
of  gold,  with  stems  that  glittered  like 
diamonds.      In  front  of  this  table,   there 
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was  placed  a  couch,  which  might  serve  as 
a  seat  for  two  persons. 

To  this  seat  the  mock-hjmeneal  attend- 
ants of  Werenher  and  Clara  conducted 
them,  and  having  placed  them  in  it,  w^ith- 
drew  from  the  temple  repeating  the  words 
of  that  song  which  Clara  had  designated  : 
*'an  Epithalamium." 

Werenher  and  Clara  were  alone.  The 
words  of  the  song  had  ceased,  and  there 
was  an  absolute  silence  in  that  gorgeous 
temple.  Werenher,  delighted  with  all  that 
he  had  heard  and  seen,  clasped  the  hand 
of  Clara  in  his — the  hand  was  cold 
and  tremulous. 

"  What  means  this  emotion,  my  beloved? " 
said  Werenher,  looking  with  rapture  upon 
the  beauteous  female  that  sat  hj  his  side. 

"It  proves,"  said  she,  "my  joy — my  great 
joy,  that  my  desired  happiness  is  so  near  its 
consummation — my  delight,  that  what  I  have 
so  long  prayed  for  is  about  to  be  granted/' 

"  Dear — dearest  Clara,"  replied  Weren- 
her, enraptured  by  this  tender  answer. 
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As  WerenLer  said  this,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  observed  that,  upon  a  dark  jian- 
elling  in  the  walls,  as  if  it  were  the  door 
to  some  niche  behind  it,  there  was  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold — his  own  name — "Weren- 

HER." 

"  My  own  name  r  he  exclaimed,  starting 
up  from  the  side  of  Clara,  and  pointing  to 
it—''  What  means  this  V 

"  That  3^ou  are  in  the  Court,"  answered 
Clara  ;  "  that  which  I  am  in  this  palace — 
the  King's  prime  favourite.  Look  around 
you,  and  you  will  see  upon  other  panels 
similar  to  that,  the  names  of  others  that 
are  familiar  to  you." 

Werenher  looked  around  him,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  read  the  names  ''  Eppo" 
" RiMthard,''  " Reginhod"  '•'  Guntherr 

"  The  place  of  the  highest  honour,"  said 
Clara,  "  you  may  perceive,  is  reserved  for 
you ;  for  when  the  king  comes  to  the 
palace,  the  place  in  which  he  sits  is  that 
now  occupied  by  you.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
favorite  place  in  all  his  dominions,  for  here 
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it  is  lie  worships  Venus,  and  here  venerates 
the  most  sensible  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors ;  and  as  he  does  so,  remembers  that 
it  was  you  first  made  him  a  disciple  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  passions,  and  first  taught 
him  to  admire  and  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Heliogabulus/^ 

"  But  the  names  of  all  those  that  T  see 
on  these  panels,"  remarked  Werenher, 
"are  the  names  of  men  that  are  dead. 
Why  is  my  name,  whilst  I  am  3^et  liv^ing, 
enrolled  amongst  the  dead  V 

"  It  would  suffice  to  tell  you,"  answered 
Clara,  "  that  it  is  a  caprice  of  the  king, 
thus  to  unite  together  the  living  and  the 
dead.  I  believe,  however,  that  what  is 
meant  by  this  combination  is,  that,  but 
for  your  teaching,  the  king  never  v/ould 
have  had  such  friends  as  these  whose  names 
are  now  emblazoned  on  the  panels  of  this 
temple.  But  for  them,  and  their  arts 
when  hving,  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of 
those  happy,  joyous,  merry,  lovely  female 
dancers,  would  now  be  an  inmate  of  the 
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palace.     They  are  all  indebted  for  their 
felicity  to  your  dead  friends,  as  I  am  to 

you/^ 

"  But,  my  beloved  Clara/'  said  Werenher, 
whispering  into  her  ear  in  as  low  a  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  he  ■c.ul  i  the  mute  statues 
by  his  side  cou_  .  le.  and  repeat  his 
words  aloud,  "  it  i;5  believed,  that  King 
Henry  had  every  one  of  these  men  secretly 
put  to  death." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  laughed  Clara  out  aloud. 
*'  Foolish  Werenher !  if  you  can  believe 
that,  you  might  as  well  fancy  that  Henry 
would  deprive  you  pf  Hfe — and  yet  look 
what  a  reception  he  has  given  you — thus 
placing  you  in  the  arms  of  your  fond  Clara. 
But  come,  let  us  think  no  more  at  present 
of  the  dead  ;  for  this  must  be  your  con- 
solation that  whenever  you  die,  the  memory 
of  what  you  have  done  must  long  survive 
you.  Come,  come,  partake  of  what  our 
good  king  has  prepared  for  you.  Here  is 
fruit — it  is  fresh — my  own  hands  have 
culled  it   for   you — here  are   meats,  rich 
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and  rare,  and  costly,  and  here  is — no,  what 
a  strange  mistake  is  made  here — they  have 
forgotten  to  provide  mj  beloved  with  wine, 
and  jet  I  had  chosen  it  myself,  for  it 
smacks  of  paradise,  so  luscious  is  its  taste, 
and  so  exciting  its  perfume." 

As  Clara  said  this,  she  touched  a  small 
circular  boss,  that  rose  up  in  the  centre  of 
the,  table  with  her  finger,  and  its  gentle 
pressure  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  a 
small  silver  bell  outside. 

A  young  and  beauteous  female,  dressed 
in  the  green  robes  of  a  sea-nymph  ap- 
peared, and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  wine 
flask. 

"  Here,"  said  Clara,  "  fill  both  these 
goblets  to  the  brim — they  are  the  libation 
of  our  marriage  feast." 

The  youthful  female  did  as  she  was 
directed,  and  then  retired. 

Werenher  was  about  to  place  his  hand 
upon  the  goblet  before  him,  when  Clara 
threw  one  arm  around  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  as  she  did 
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SO,  dropped  with  the  hand  that  was  dis- 
engaged the  crystal  poison  which  once  had 
belonged  to  Anselm  of  Worms,  into  the 
cup  There  was  a  bubble — it  was  bright 
as  silver  that  rose  to  the  surface  when  the 
small  globule  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
goblet ;  but  it  had  disappeared,  when  she 
presented  the  noxious  draught  to  Werenher. 

"  Here,''  said  she,  "  let  us  drink  to  our 
eternal  union/' 

"  To  our  eternal  union  !"  exclaimed 
Werenher,  as  he  drained  the  large  goblet 
of  nearly  half  its  contents.  "  My  beloved," 
he  continued,  "  I  was  almost  parched  with 
thirst ;  this  then  has  been  to  me  the  most 
delicious  draught  I  ever  took.  Thus, 
whilst  my  lips  are  moist  with  your  wine, 
let  me  thank  you." 

And  as  he  spoke  these  words  he  impressed 
a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  cheek  and  the 
naked  shoulder  of  Clara. 

He  looked  at  her  with  intense  admiration, 
and  then  said  : 

'•'  What  marvellous   sweet   wine  is   this 
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you  have  given  to  me  ?  It  imparts  to  the 
lips  the  rich  purple  of  the  grape,  for  see, 
where  I  have  kissed  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  the  cheek  there  are  spots  as  deeply 
blue  as  if  a  painter's  brush  had  stained 
them." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Clara,  starting  up  and 
gazing  with  horror  on  her  naked  shoulder, 
in  which,  as  well  as  her  cheek,  she  felt,  at 
the  instant,  the  same  thrilling  pain  as  if 
they  had  been  branded  with  hot  irons. 
"  Then  eternal  curses  on  you — wretch — 
villain — seducer  !  You  have  completed  your 
baleful  career  by  poisoning  my  body 
as  you  were  the  first  to  poison  my 
soul  !" 

"  Poison  !  what  say  you  of  poison  V  said 
Werenher,  confounded  by  the  change  in 
Clara's  manner  towards  him — but  he  had 
no  necessity  for  further  questions.  He  saw 
the  wine  in  the  goblet  from  which  he  had 
just  drank,  bubble  up  as  if  it  were  boihng 
upon  a  raging  fire,  then  rise  in  one  white 
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mass  of  effervescence,  and  then  bursting 
in  a  thousand  fragments  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  contained,  scatter  itself  around  in 
millions  of  drops,  which  stained  with  a 
purple  hue,  everything  on  which  they  fell, 
whether  it  was  marble,  or  ivory,  or  gold, 
or  silver. 

"  Oh,  heavens !"  he  cried,  "  this  is  the 
chrystal  poison — the  poison  of  Anselm  — 
the  poison  I  gave  the  King — and  I — /  have 
drunk  of  it!" 

''  Yes,''  said  Lieraan,  here  entering  the 
room  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  naked 
broad-bladed  sword  of  a  headsman.  "  You 
have  drunk  the  poison  ;  and  it  was  well 
that  you  did  so  ;  for  it  has  saved  you  the 
pain  and  me  the  trouble  of  being  your  ex- 
ecutioner. Anselm'a  poison — I  have  often 
heard  him  say  it  would  kill  painlessly  those 
by  whom  it  was  absorbed,  whilst  it  burns> 
like  fire,  the  skin  on  which  it  rests,  and 
slays  as  surely  as  the  serpent's  tooth.  You 
will  be  dead  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
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and  poor  Clara  cannot  long  survive.  More 
lucky  than  she  is,  you  will  die  without  suf- 
fering, whilst  she  will  feel  upon  this  earth 
the  torments  of  hell — if  there  be  hell.  Ah  ! 
Count  Werenher,  you  were  always  a 
lucky  mortal — a  fortunate  and  a  favoured 
man !" 

"  A  fortunate  and  a  favoured  man  !"  re- 
peated Werenher.  "  Mocked  by  a  slave — 
deceived  by  a  strumpet — betrayed  by  a  vil- 
lain. Thus  it  is  that  1  die — oh!  horrible, 
most  horrible  !  But  what  new  torment  is 
this  reserved  for  me  V 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  the  doors 
of  the  dark  panels  in  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple flew  open,  and  Werenher  perceived 
that  each  of  them  contained  the  white 
bones  of  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  man, 
whilst  the  niche  inscribed  with  his  own 
name,  contained  an  iron  frame  as  if  pre- 
pared to  received  a  skeleton. 

''  I  believe,"  said  Lieman,  "  and  King 
Henry,  though  a  Christian,  participates 
in  my  belief,  that  each  of  these  skeletons 
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— Eppo,  Huothard,  Reginbod,  and  Gnn- 
ther,  is  conscious  of  what  is  now  passing 
before  their  sightless  sockets,  and  that  the 
eternal  grin  of  their  white  teeth  is  demon- 
strative of  their  satisfaction  in  seeing  you 
as  you  are  now,  withering  up  in  every  vital 
by  your  own  poison — they  rejoice  to  think 
that  they  shall  see  you — their  master — 
encased  with  them — and  your  dry  bones, 
like  theirs,  a  witness  to  nameless  pleasures 
and  to  nameless  crimes.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  you  and  them  is,  whether 
you,  when  dead,  will  be  as  conscious  as 
they,  of  what  is  occurring  ;  for  they  are 
here  as  perfect  skeletons  ;  but  you  will 
be  but  a  dissevered  skeleton,  for  whilst  your 
trunk  is  carefully  kept  here,  your  head  will 
be  bleaching  upon  an  iron  stake  over  the 
tomb  of  the  younger  Dedi  in  a  distant  part 
of  Saxony/' 

"  Oh,  God!  oh,  God !"  exclaim_ed  Weren- 
her.  "I  remember  now  to  have  heard 
you  talk  tlius  on  the  day  of  the  abduction 
of   Beatrice.      How  little  thought  had  I 
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then,  that  I,  myself,  should  he  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  your  vile  experi- 
ments/' 

"  I  had  then,  as  little  thought  of  it 
as  you,"  replied  Lieman  :  "  for  you  were 
then,  Henry's  favourite  minister.  But  now, 
you  die  in  accordance  with  your  own  wish 
and  especial  commands." 

"  Of  my  wish — of  my^commands  !"  cried 
Werenher,  distracted.  "  Oh,  this  is  another 
bitter  mockery  !" 

"  By  no  means,"  added  Lieman,  "  for  you 
have  told  the  King,  thousands  of  times, 
never  to  spare  the  life  of  a  subject  if  he 
could  thereby  effect  am/  great  political  ob- 
ject !  He  Yv^ishes  now  the  Saxons  to  believe 
that  he  is  sincere  in  the  terms  of  peace  he 
has  offered.  The  proof  that  will  induce 
the  Saxons  to  credit  his  sincerity,  will  be 
his  delivering  to  them  your  head.  I  but 
wait  until  you  die  to  bring  it  to  them. 
You  are  the  victim  of  your  own  political 
teaching." 

Clara — the  miserable  Clara,  who,  whilst 
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this  brief  conversation  had  been  taking 
place,  had  been  rolling  about,  in  unutter- 
able anguish,  on  the  couch,  here  rose  from 
it — her  cheek  and  shoulder  now  oozing 
forth  a  slow  stream  of  dark  and  corrupted 
blood,  which  dripped  down  over  her  neck 
and  garments.  She  clutched  the  trembling 
TVerenher  in  her  blood-be-dappled  hands 
and  said  : 

"  Villain  and  victim — I  am  dying — slain 
bj  your  foul  lips,  w^hich  first  distilled  their 
venom  into  my  heart,  when  that  heart  had 
no  thought  of  sin,  and  its  innocence 
believed  you  to  be  like  itself.  The  only 
favour  I  ever  asked  of  the  King — I  have 
asked  it  for  years — was  this:  that  with  my 
own  hand  I  might  be  permitted  to  inflict 
death  upon  you.  I  asked  it  the  first  day 
that  I  found  myself  betrayed  by  you — I 
asked  it  yesterday,  and — to-day,  it  is  ful- 
filled— and  as  I  desired  ;  oh !  if  you  had  one 
particle  of  conscience,  you  must  have  felt, 
as  I  reminded  you  of  your  infamies — your 
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corruption  of  the  innocent  heart  of  a  boy 
king — your  instruction  of  him  in  every  sin, 
and  of  every  vice — the  base  companions 
you  pLaced  around  him,  and  who  were  the 
victims  of  tlie  wicked  passions  you  raised 
in  his  heart — you  should  have  felt,  that  all 
those  atrocities,  those  crimes,  and  those 
iniquities,  could  have  but  one  fitting  reward 
— an  infamous  and  sudden  death.  You  have 
plunged  my  soul  into  hell — you  have  sent 
hundreds  there  before  you.  Come  Weren- 
her — come  monster — come  devil — we  wait 
below  to  w^elcome  you." 

Thus  speaking,  Clara  loosed  her  grasp  of 
VVerenher,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  hair  on  Werenher's  head  rose  in  hor- 
ror as  he  gazed  on  the  dead  and  now 
loathsome  body  of  her,  who  had  been 
regarded,  wdien  he  first  saw  her,  the  fairest 
maid  in  all  Bohemia.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
and  amid  the  brilliant  lights  he  saw  the 
white  skeletons  grinning  down  upon  him — 
he  looked  around,  and  amid  all  the  smiling 
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Btatues,  and  the  lascivious  pictures,  he  beheld 
Lieman,  with  his  drawn  sword,  waiting  to 
decapitate  him. 

"  Ha  r  said  the  despairing  wretcli 
becoming  insane  with  horror.  "  I  shall,  at 
least,  not  leave  thee  living  to  gloat  over  my 
dead  body,  and  make  the  miscreant  Henry 
laugh  to  hear  amid  what  torturing  pangs  I 
died.  Villain,  give  me  that  sword,  that  I 
may  slay  thee.'' 

As  "VYerenher  spoke  these  wo.  Js,  he 
rushed  upon  Lieman — but  the  latter  hold- 
ino;  back  the  sword  wdth  one  hand,  met  his 
antagonist,  as  he  rushed  upon  him,  with 
such  a  sudden  blow,  that  he  felled  the 
puny  wretch  to  the  earth,  and  then,  plant- 
ino;  his  foot  on  his  breast,  said  : 

"  Idiot — this  was  an  indignity  to  which 
I  did  not  mean  to  expose  you — rest  there 
vntil  you  die.'' 

"  Curses  — ten  thousand  curses  on  you — 
on  the  King — on  the  world — and  on  myself." 

"  For   shame  !"  said  Lieman,  derisively 
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glancing  down  upon  Werenher,  as  he  writhed 
beneath  his  foot.  "  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
those  curses.  I  pity  you — remember,  it  is 
the  despised,  abject  Lieman,  to  w^hom 
you  owe  one  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  for 
the  poison  you  are  now  digesting,  who  pities 
you — Count  Werenher — prime  favourite  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  Germany — 
aye,  the  humble,  base,  vile  Lieman  pities 
you  so  much,  that  he  is  determined  to  in- 
dulge your  last  wish.  Ho  !  without  there, 
pretty  maidens — come  again  to  the  merry 
dance,  it  is  the  Kin2:'s  desire,  that  vou 
carol  around  the  dying  Epicurean  ;  let 
the  last  human  words  that  sound  in  his  ears 
be  his  own.  He  has  called  them  a  hymn  : 
let  them  now  usher  him  into  another 
world,  for  he  believes  there  is  such  a 
thing." 

The  joyous  sounds  of  music  burst  forth  ; 
the  nymphs  again  appeared  ;  and  as  the 
glazing  film  of  death  gathered  upon  the 
eyes  of  Werenher,  he  saw  them  move 
through  the  wanton  dance,  and,  with  dis- 
K  2 
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torted  features,  he  could  hear,  as  the  last 
agony  came  upon  him,  pealed  forth,  as  if 
in  triumph,  that  chorus  of  which  he  had 
once  been  so  proud. 

"  They  may  preach,  they  may  pray,  but  while  I  can  see 
Such  bright  eyes  around,  this  is  Heaven  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


THE    SURRENDER. 


The  decapitation  of  Werenher  ;  the  proof, 
thus  afforded,  that  Henry  was  sincere  in 
the  promises  he  made  of  pardon,  and  of 
restoration  to  all  their  rights,  privileges, 
and  dignities,  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  who 
should  place  themselves  within  his  power, 
by  a  public  submission,  tended  to  facihtate 
that  negotiation  in  which  Godfrey  had 
been  engaged. 

The    terms,    such    as   they   had   been 
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agreed  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  on 
the  part  of  Henrj,  and  of  Dedi  the  youn- 
ger, on  behalf  of  the  Saxons,  were  fully 
ratified  by  the  latter. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  the  father  of  the  slain 
warrior,  "  protest  against  an  act  w^hich 
meets  w^ith  the  approval,  and  has  obtained 
the  sanction  of  my  superiors,  and  my 
associates.  I  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  I  am  not  a  participator  in  it:  T  cannot 
confide  in  the  faith  of  King  Henry,  and  I 
will  not  seek  for  his  clemency.  Heaven 
grant !  that  none  of  you  may  be  deceived 
in  either.  I  shall  withdraw  myself  from 
Saxony,  and  repair  to  Rome — there  to 
pray  for  your  happiness,  if  you  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  peace  that  is  promised; 
and  there,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  interfere 
on  your  behalf — to  place  the  Pontiflf  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  that  have 
occurred,  and  to  beseech  his  Holiness  so  to 
act,  as,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  you, 
to  the  people,  and  to  Saxony.  Here," 
continued  the  brave  old  man,  "  I  part  from 
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you  ;  but  I  leave  with  you  those  that  are 
most  dear  to  me — my  beloved  wife  Adela 
— my  younger  son,  and  what  is  still  more 
precious,  the  corpse  of  him  that  I  fondly 
hoped  would  yet,  with  a  warrior's  hand, 
have  consigned  me  to  a  warrior's  grave." 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  many 
brave  men,  and  sad  forebodings  in  the 
hearts  of  many  good  men,  as  Count  Dedi 
departed  from  tlie  encampment  of  the 
Saxons  ;  and  the  nobles,  who  remained, 
prepared  to  repair  to  the  place  appointed 
for  them  to  make  a  public  submission  to 
King  Henry, 

There  was  sadness  in  the  camp  of  the 
Saxons  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
troops  collected  under  the  royal  standard 
of  Henry,  once  the  intelligence  spread 
amongst  them,  that  the  Saxons  were  about 
to  sm'render  to  the  King.  Nought  then 
was  to  be  heard  but  shouts  of  joy,  and 
cheers  of  exultation.  This  they  regarded 
a  triumph  greater  than  any  battle  could 
have  given  to  them,  tor  it  was  won  without 
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wounds,  and  purchased  by  no  loss  of  life: 
It  was  a  victory  of  which  they  considered 
they  had  much  more  reason  to  be  proud, 
than  that  gained  by  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Unstrutt,  because  the  Saxons,  though 
defeated  there,  had  destroyed  the  best  and 
bravest  of  their  Swabian  cavalry,  and 
Bavarian  knighthood. 

A  negotiation  so  concluded,  exalted 
Henry  as  a  statesman,  and  made  him  re- 
vered by  his  soldiers  as  a  King,  who  was 
sparing  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  and  who 
infinitely  preferred  their  safety  to  his  own 
military  fame. 

The  proudest  day — it  might  also  have 
been  the  most  glorious — in  the  entire  life 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  that  on  which 
he,  high,  and  exalted  above  his  fellow  men, 
wearing  his  royal  crown  and  Dalmatian 
robes,  sat  upon  a  lofty  throne,  in  the 
broad  plain  at  Spira  between  Kindebruck 
and  Greussen,  and  that  his  entire  army 
was  drawn  out  in  opposite  lines,  facing 
each  other,  and  separated  by  so   wide  a 
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space,  as  to  admit  the  whole  of  the 
Saxon  leaders — nobles,  prelates,  landsmen, 
knights,  and  warriors,  to  pass  between 
them  ;  and  those  Saxons  were  seen  advanc- 
ing rank  after  rank,  the  bishops,  in  their 
mitres  and  pontifical  robes,  the  nobles  and 
other  laymen  in  the  panoply  of  war,  and 
as  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
knelt  lowly  down  before  their  oifended 
sovereign,  and  thus  testified  to  him  and  to 
the  world  that  they  acknowledged  him  as 
their  superior  lord,  and  then  passed  on- 
ward to  be  received  into  the  several  tents 
previously  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Had  Henry  been  an  humble  man,  this 
was  a  sight  to  make  him  proud,  for  here 
were  those  he  regarded  as  his  most  bitter 
foes,  obliged  to  bow  down  before  his  foot- 
stool. Here  were  his  foes,  the  Princes  of 
SaxoDj  and  of  Thuringia,  at  his  feet,  and 
scornfully  did  his  eye  glare  upon  them  as 
he  recognized  each — Wezel,  the  Archbishop 
of  Magdebourg,  Bucco,  Bishop  of  Halber- 
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stadt,  Otho,  the  quondam  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, Herimann,  the  relative  of  Magnus, 
Frederick,  the  Count  Palatine,  with  Adel- 
bert,  Rudiger,  Sizzo,  Berenger,  Bern,  and 
other  Counts  of  Thuringia  ;  whilst  there 
was  a  careless  almost  vacant  look  of  con- 
tempt as  those  of  minor  rank  followed 
them,  as  if  he  would  not  condescend  to 
regard  such  inferior  persons  worthy  of  his 
resentment,  as  his  foes  ;  nor  of  respect, 
as  his  subjects. 

Henry  was  naturally  proud,  and  this 
was  a  sight  sufficient  almost  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  was  a  man  ;  for  here  he  now 
sat  enthroned  the  supreme  monarch  of 
Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  and  a 
devoted  army,  and  the  most  dangerous 
foes  that  he  had  ever  encountered  were 
forced  to  bend  their  knee  to  him,  and 
worship  him,  as  if  he  were  invested  with 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  for  once  they 
had  so  submitted  to  him,  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  and  their  properties  were  depen- 
dent upon  his  word,  and  might  be  disposed 
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of  according  to  his  caprice.  Had  there 
been  one  spark  of  generosity  in  the  heart 
of  Henry,  here  was  an  occasion  on  which 
he  might  have  manifested  it.  Here  he 
might  have  added  dignity  to  his  power, 
and  conferred  a  fresh  histre  upon  his  crown, 
by  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  triumph 
he  enjoyed  in  the  compassion  he  exhibited 
for  the  fallen  condition  of  his  foes. 

No  such  kindly,  no  such  generous,  no 
such  chivalric  sentiment  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  breast  of  Henry.  There  was 
no  pity  for  his  prostrate  enemies.  Coldly, 
silently,  frowningly,  he  saw  bishop  and 
noble,  landsman  and  knight,  soldier  and 
freeman,  bowing  down  to  the  earth.  He 
looked  at  them,  not  like  a  King  upon  his 
subjects,  but  as  an  executioner  upon  his 
victims. 

Duke  Godfrey  was  a  witness  to  this  scene, 
and  the  ominous  silence,  the  cold  reserve, 
and  the  ungenerous  bearing  of  Henry  chilled 
his  heart.   The  submission  of  the  Saxons  had 
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been  received  in  a  manner  so  different 
from  what  he  had  calculated  upon  :  the 
demeanour  of  Henry  was  so  contrary  to 
what  he  felt  his  own  would  have  been,  if 
similarly  situated,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying,  as  he  ^aw  the  Saxons  con- 
ducted into  different  tents  : 

"  I  trust  your  Majesty  feels  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Saxons  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  you 
imposed  upon  them/^ 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  do  not 
see  the  father  of  Dedi  here,  and  I  miss 
hundreds  of  other  rebels  of  minor 
rank/' 

"  The  old  Count  of  Saxony,  Dedi," 
answered  Godfrey,  "  does  not  seek  your 
Majesty's  pardon,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
here.  He  has  withdraw^n  from  Germany 
altogether,  and  repaired  to  Kome." 

"  Then  he  has  escaped  my  vengeance," 
said  Henry. 

"  Your  vengeance  !"  said  Godfrey,  sur- 
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prised.  "  VYhy,  if  he  had  been  here  it 
must  have  been  only  to  obtain  your  for- 
givenf^ss/' 

"  Aye  !  such  forgiveness  and  such  pardon 
as  he  merits — such  pardon  as  I  have 
bestowed  upon  those  villains  who  have 
publicly  avowed  themselves  to  be  rebels. 
Look  there  r 

As  Henry  spoke  these  words,  he  pointed 
to  the  Bishops  and  nobles  of  Saxony,  who 
were  now  seen  issuing  from  the  tents,  their 
hands  laden  with  chains,  and  each  followed 
by  two  soldiers  with  drawn  swords. 

"  Oh !  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  Godfrey. 
"  This  surely  is  but  done  by  you  in  mockery. 
You  certainly  do  not  mean  thus  to  treat  and 
retain  them  as  prisoners," 

'•  The  time  for  concealing  my  thoughts, 
and  disguising  my  intentions,  Duke  God- 
frey," answered  Henry,  with  haughtiness, 
"  is  now  passed.  I  am  now  omnipotent 
in  Germany,  and  there  is  no  monarch  in 
all  Christendom  strong  enough  to  contend 
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against  me.  Perchance,  you,  like  the  old 
dotard  Dedi,  may  fancy  that  I  stand  in 
fear  of  excommunication  from  the  Pope. 
Let  me  but  hear  that  one  of  mj  subjects 
presumes  to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  that  in- 
stant I  shall  have  him  executed  as  a  traitor. 
If  I  find  it  but  whispered  that  the  Pope 
intends  to  wag  his  little  finger  against  me, 
I  shall  have  him  seized,  though  it  were  at 
the  altar,  and  dragged  a  prisoner  to  my 
palace  to  act  as  one  of  my  menials.  I  have 
put  down  rebellion,  not  to  reward  traitors 
but  to  punish  them — mildly  punish  them  ; 
for  I  will  not  kill  them;  as  they  have  con- 
fided to  my  clemency.  I  will  merely  send 
them  into  banishment.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  chained  traitors  you  now  behold 
that  in  twenty-four  hours  from  this  time 
shall  not  be  on  the  road  to  his  prison,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Burgundy, 
Italy,  or  Bohemia." 

"  I  know,  and  most  readily  do  I  acknow- 
ledge,"   said   Godfrey,    "  that   the  power 
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possessed  by  your  Majesty  at  this  moment 
makes  you — as  far  as  mortal  can  be  on  this 
earth — omnipotent.  It  is  because  I  feel 
that  you  are  so,  that  1  now  kneel  to  your 
Majesty  to  do  that,  which  I  never  have  done 
before,  and  never  thought  I  ever  should 
have  to  do — to  beg  from  you  a  favour/' 

And  as  Godfrey  spoke  these  words  he 
cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  throne 
of  Henry. 

Henry  smiled  to  see  the  proud,  gallant 
Duke  of  Lorraine  thus  bowing  down  to 
worship  him,  like  the  meanest  and  most 
subservient  of  his  courtiers. 

"  Rise,  Godfrey,"  he  gTaciously  said. 
"  It  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  thus  bow 
down  to  me.  Demand  what  favour  you 
w^ill.  There  are  but  few  things  lean  refuse  to 
you,  for  you  have  served  me  faithfully  in 
the  field  and  at  the  council-board." 

"  I  have  no  favour  to  ask  for  myself," 
answered  Godfrey,  w^hose  self-pride  was 
hurt  to  find  that  his  action  could  have  been 
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misinterpreted.  "  I  have  inherited  enough 
of  the  world's  wealth  not  to  crave  for  more  : 
I  cannot  be  raised  higher  in  rank  than  1 
am,  and  for  my  fame  I  am  indebted  to 
myself  It  depends  neither  on  a  monarch's 
smile,  nor  on  the  plaudits  of  a  mob.  The 
favour  I  seek  for,  if  it  be  conceded,  is  one 
that  will  tend  to  your  Majesty's  welfare. 
I  ask  it  much  more  for  your  sake  than  for 
my  own.'' 

"  Yormy  sake!"  repeated  Hemy,  proudly. 
"  You  choose  to  speak  in  riddles,  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  How  can  my  w^elfare  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  concession  to  you  of  what 
you  designate  to  be  a  favour." 

"  Because,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  in  it 
are  involved  your  Majesty's  conduct  now, 
your  present  peace,  your  future  glory, 
and  the  ultimate  permanency  of  your 
Empire." 

"  I  pray  of  you  to  speak  plainly,"  said 
Henry,  "  for  I  cannot  comprehend  your 
warning  without  a  candid  explanation." 
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"  Your  Majesty  forces  me  to  speak 
plainly/'  continued  Godfrey,  ''  although  I 
doubt  not  whilst  you  look  upon  those 
noble  Saxons  now  in  chains,  you  cannot  be 
forgetful  that  they  never  would,  or  could 
be  so,  if  I  had  not  had  your  Majesty's  promise 
— nay  even  oath,  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  Dedi,  that  no  such  circum- 
stance as  this  was  to  occur.  Nay,  I  am 
compelled  to  remind  your  Majesty,  that  it 
was  in  reliance  upon  what  you  said  to  me, 
that  I  pledged  to  them  my  oath,  that 
having  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
full  submission,  they  should  not  suffer  in 
life,  liberty,  or  property.  They  believed 
me  :  they  confided  in  you,  and  because  they 
did  so,  you  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
captives  taken  on  the  battle  field,  and  were 
yours  to  dispose  of,  by  right  of  war.  They 
regarded  a  King's  word  as  inviolable,  and 
so  did  I.  It  is  true  that  your  Majesty 
may,  if  so  disposed,  violate  your  promise, 
and  your  doing  so,  I  admit,  increases  your 
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power  for  the  moment — I  may  even  ad 
renders  you  for  the  time  all-powerful.  But 
oh !  remember  this,  that  truth  is  not 
merely  the  brightest  jewel  in  a  King's 
crown,  but  that  it  is  the  very  substance  of 
which  that  crown  is  composed,  and  once 
broken  by  him  who  wears  it,  it  is  speedily 
followed  by  a  dissolution  of  all  the  particles 
that  constitute  the  royal  diadem.  The 
King  who  breaks  his  word  is  the  chief  con- 
spirator against  his  own  throne,  and  his 
evil  act  is  the  signal  to  endless  conspiracies 
as  long  as  he  reigns.  The  favour  then  that 
I  have  to  demand  of  your  Majesty  is  that 
you  will  fulfill  your  promise,  and  by  setting 
those  captives  free,  redeem  the  oath,  by 
which  I  stand  pledged  to  them." 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  Henry,  con- 
temptuously, "  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
had  at  least  the  wit  of  a  hump-back,  and 
would  never  think  of  warning  a  King,  (at 
the  head  of  such  an  army  as  I  now  com- 
mand,) that  he  should  do  that,  which  it  was 
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plain  he  had  determined  not  to  do.  Ask 
me  something  that  I  may  grant,  Duke 
Godfrey — for  instance,  one  of  the  estates 
of  those  rebels,  which  I  mean  to  confiscate. 
Would  you  like  the  Countship  of  Saxony  ? 
Old  Dedi  has  abandoned  it,  and  my  trusty 
Werenher  has  saved  the  son  the  trouble 
of  seeking  for  it  V 

"  I  take  my  leave  of  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied Duke  G  odfrey.  "  To  make  such  apropo- 
sition  to  me  is  to  answer  my  request  with  cruel 
— with  undeserved  mockery,  nay,  with  in  suit. 
I  feel  that  I  have  excited  your  Majesty's 
hatred  against  me,  and  I  am  now  conscious, 
from  what  is  passing  before  my  eyes,  that 
your  enmity  will  only  cease  with  my  life ; 
and  that  as  my  existence  must  be  to  you 
a  reproach,  you  will  seek  to  deprive  me  of 
it.  Be  it  so — I  have  ever  preferred  my 
honor  to  my  life,  and  to  preserve  that 
honor  untarnished  T  care  not  if  the 
assassin's  knife  should  reach  me.  I  am 
certain  that  from  this  moment  I  am  a 
doomed  man — doomed   to  death  by  you. 
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As  such  I  now  speak  to  you — as  such  I 
not  only  warn  you  ;  but  I  venture  to  fore- 
tell to  you,  that  from  this  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Saxon  nobihty,  you  will  have  to 
date  your  future  downfall — and  that  so 
low  shall  you  sink  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  that  you — even  you,  now  the 
mightiest  of  mortals — shall  yet  beg  for 
some  scanty  stipend,  to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  shall  be  refused 
that,  which  as  a  mendicant,  you  have  asked 
for.  The  time  will  come,  when  these  words 
will  be  remembered  as  a  prophecy.  Henry, 
farewell — 1  leave  you,  to  die,  I  know  not 
by  whose  hand  I  may  be  struck,  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  direct  the  blow.  For 
ever — farewell.'' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  all  his  military  retainers 
marched  out  of  the  encampment  of 
Henry. 

The  Saxon  prisoners  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Godfrey  ;  but  in 
his  sudden  withdrawal,  of  which  they  were 
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made  aware,  previous  to  removal  to  their 
various  places  of  imprisonment,  they  be- 
came conscious  that  he,  with  each  one  of 
themselves,  was  alike  the  victim  of  the 
duplicity,  the  falsehood,  and  the  treachery 
of  King  Henry. 
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CHArTER    VIIL 


THE    nOTTERS    AND    THE    LISTENER. 


"  Lieman,"  said  Henrj  to  his  attendant^ 
upon  retiring  to  his  tent  at  night,  "  what 
think  you  of  the  language  that  the  humped - 
back  Duke  addressed  to  me  to-day  in  pre- 
sence of  so  many  persons,  with  respect  to 
the  surrender  of  the  Saxons  V 

"  That  it  was  language  calculated  to  dis- 
parage your  dignity,  to  excite  discontent, 
and  to  encourage  traitors  to  rebel  against 
you,  and  that  it  was  so  like  to  treason,  it 
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should  be  punished  with  death,"  answered 
Lieman,  aptly  corresponding  with  the  spirit 
in  which  the  question  had  been  put  to 
him. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  observed  Henry,  "  and 
I  should  regard  that  man  as  my  best  friend 
and  most  faithful  servant,  who  puts  the 
sentence  of  death  which  I  now  pronounce 
upon  Godfrey,  into  execution." 

"  Let  me  but  have  the  warrant  for  his 
death  testified  by  any  symbol  from  your 
Majesty,"  said  Lieman,  "and  I  answer  for 
it,  with  my  life,  he  shall  not  be  a  Aveek 
longer  in  existence.  Even  if  Godfrey 
had  not  offended  your  Majesty  now,  you 
w^ould  soon  have  found  him  in  the  field  an 
armed  foe,  resolved  to  lose  his  life  in  oppo 
sition  to  your  ^Majesty." 

"  Why  say  you  this  V  asked  Henry,  "  I 
know  not  how  I  could,  except  by  the  with- 
drawal of  my  promise  from  the  Saxons, 
have  provoked  his  enmity  V 

"  Because  your  Majesty,  having  deter- 
mined upon  opposing  yourself  to  the  Pope, 
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upon  the  cessation  of  this  Saxon  war,  you 
"would  have  thereby  excited  against  your- 
self the  hostility  of  Godfrey — the  avowed 
partizan  of  the  Pontificate,"  answered 
Lieman. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Henry,  ''  I  thought  not 

of  that   before,   and   yet  what  you   state 

must  be  the  fact  ;  for  I   have  heard  him 

say — aye,  a  hundred  times,  and  I  laughed 

at  his  absurdity — that  the  most   glorious 

achievement,   and  the  most   honorable  to 

Germany  in  all  its  annals,  was  the  carnage 

of  Germans  by  the  Normans  at  the  battle 

of     Dragonara,     when      seven     hundred 

Swabians  died  to  the  last  man  in  defending 

the  dominions  of  Pope  Leo  IX.    A  hundred 

times  and  more  I  have  heard  him  afiirming 

that  the  18th  day  of  June,    1055,  was  a 

day  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  every 

German,  and  I  now  recollect  that  he  has 

often  wished  that,  like  those  Swabian  dolts, 

he  might  so  meet  his  death  on  the  field  of 

battle,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  expire  like 

a  soldier,  and  as  a  martyr.     Yes,  Lieman, 
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you  aro  right.  Even  if  he  had  not  offended 
me,  he  must  he  got  rid  of ;  for  he  will  he 
one  soldier  the  less  in  the  ranks  of  that — 
which  I  now  regard  as  my  sole  enemy — the 
Papacy  at  Rome." 

"  I  know  not,"  remarked  Lieman,  "  when 
your  Majesty  may  deem  it  prudent  puhlicly 
to  declare  your  hostility  to  Rome ;  but  when- 
erer  you  do  so,  you  will  find,  arrayed  on 
your  side  hundreds  of  supporters  that  you 
wot  not  of  \" 

"  And  who  may  these  be  '?"  enquired 
Henry,  ''  that  I  may  feel  obliged  to  them 
for  their  sympathy,  even  though  I  may  not 
require  their  aid." 

"  They  are'"  replied  Lieman,  ''  The  Pa- 
terini — they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Germany — they  swarm  in  Lombardy,  and 
have  associates  even  in  Rome  itself 
They  have,  according  to  the  several  loca- 
lities in  which  they  are  placed,  special  ob- 
jects that  they  desire  to  accomplish ;  but 
in  all,  there  is   to  be  found   one  common 

VOL.  in.  L 
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principle — a  hatred  of  the  strict  super- 
vision of  a  scrupulous  and  a  powerful 
priesthood — because,  wherever  such  a 
priesthood  is  to  be  found,  they  prevent 
men  from  indulging  their  natural  propen- 
sities. The  Paterini  wish  to  enjoy  life,  and 
to  see  all  others  enjoy  it — and  hence  they 
hate  those  priests  who  denounce  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  they  love  to  see  the 
offices,  riches,  and  emoluments,  of  the 
Church  bestowed  on  laymen,  and  possessed 
by  laymen,  because  then,  men  are  free  to 
live  as  they  please.  Hence,  they  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  Pope,  and  of  a  strict 
clergy  ;  and.  they  are  the  natiiral  sup- 
porters of  your  Majesty,  and  of  a  free- 
living  priesthood,  and  would  wish  to  see 
you  the  ruler  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope 
banished  from  it,  or  put  to  death  within  its 
walls." 

"Then  these  friends  of  yours — for,  1  pre- 
sume, that  they  are  your  friends  1"  said 
Henry,  "  since  you  speak  so  confidently  of 
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their  sentiments,  greatly  approve  of  my  sell- 
ing the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  in  my  do- 
minions." 

"  Most  highly,"  answered  Lieman.  "  I 
have  the  conviction  that  the  only  good  use 
that  can  be  made  of  a  church,  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  source  of  profit  for  the  state  ; 
I  can  say  that  for  them,  because  I  am  my- 
self a  Paterini." 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  the  fact,"  said 
Henry,  with  a  smile,  that  had  much  mean- 
ing in  it.     "  Are  they  numerous  V^ 

"  Very  numerous,"  said  Lieman. 

"And  I  suppose,  can  recognise  each 
other  wherever  they  meet  V  enquired 
Henry. 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  Lieman.  "  They 
have  secret  signs,  which  none  but  one  Pate- 
rini  can  tell  to  another,  under  the  penalty 
of  death." 

"  Do  they  believe  in  a  God  1"  asked 
Henry. 

"  Some  of  them  do — others  do  not,"  re- 
phed  Lieman.     "  Each  is  free  to  think  as 
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he  pleases  ;  but  no  one  can  be  a  member 
who  does  not  think  that  Nature,  which 
gave  us  passions,  intended  we  should  in- 
dulge them  ;  and  that,  whoever  attempts 
to  restrain  them,  be  he  Pope,  prelate,  priest, 
or  layman,  is  a  tyrant — and  as  such,  to  be 
encountered  in  private,  and  in  public. 
By  word  and  deed  wherever  it  is  possible — 
and  by  the  sword  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable." 

''  This  is  a  very  formidable  association,'' 
observed  Henry,  "  according  to  your  de- 
scription of  it.  I  may  congratulate  myself 
upon  having  its  support,  as  my  objects  co- 
incide so  well  with  its  own." 

"  They  do  so  completely.  There  is  no 
name  so  popular  with  the  Paterini,  as  that 
of  Henry  IV.  If  their  daggers  alone  could 
accomplish  such  an  object  you  must  have, 
long  since,  been  elevated  to  the  Roman 
throne  upon  the  ruins  of  the  papacy,"  said 
Lieman,  proud  of  disclosing  to  the  King 
the  opinions  of  the  society  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 
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"  Could  I  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
society  V*  asked  Henry,  anxious  to  have 
these  conspirators  within  his  power. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Lieman,  "  for 
no  man  of  title  can  be  one  of  the  Paterini. 
It  is  one  of  their  fundamental  rules  ;  but 
whatever  your  Majesty  wishes  them  to  do, 
shall  be  done  by  them.  It  was,  aided  by 
the  Paterini,  that  I  excited,  as  you  desired, 
that  commotion  at  Cologne,  which  was  so 
near  costing  Anno  his  life.  And  now,  I 
have  but  to  tell  them  that  you  desire  the 
death  of  Duke  Godfrey,  and  from  that 
moment,  every  step  he  takes  will  be  dogged 
— and,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  he 
will  be  despatched. 

"  I  thank  them  for  their  devotion,  and 
you  for  your  zeaV  said  Henry.  "  The 
task,  however,  is  one  that  I  prefer  being 
consigned  to  your  hand  alone.  It  is  full 
of  peril — and  I  desire  to  entrust  it  to  you, 
because  I  am  aware  that  yours  is  a  courage 
which  no  danger  can  appal.      Supposing 
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I  were  to  elevate  you  to  the  office  of 
a  Count,  could  you  still  continue  to  be  a 
confederate  of  the  Paterini  V 

"  Me — a  Count !"  said  Lieman,  gasping 
with  joy  and  surprise.  "  Oh  !  yes — for, 
having  been  admitted  a  member  when  I 
had  not  a  title,  rank  could  not  deprive 
me  of  my  rights,  as  an  associate." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,''  observed  Henry, 
"  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  so  trusty  a 
means  of  communicating  with  them.  I 
shall  have  need  to  do  so  soon  ;  for  the  time 
is  not  distant,  when  open  war,  between  me 
and  the  Pope  shall  be  declared.  Is  Bishop 
Croft  yet  returned  V 

"He  rode  into  the  camp  not  an  hour 
ago,''  answered  Lieman. 

"What  thinks  he  of  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Werenher  1"  asked  Henry. 

"  As  little  as  men  of  the  world  think  of 
those  who  can  no  longer  be  of  any  service 
to  them,"  replied  Lieman.  "  He  believes, 
or  is  content  to  believe,  and  cares  little 
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whether  it  be  true  or  false,  that  Werenher 
was  slain  by  Godfrey,  in  revenge,  for  the 
assassination  of  Dedi." 

"  Then  you  are  confident,"  Henry  said, 
"  that  Werenher's  death  makes  no  change 
in  his  devotion  to  me  V 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Lieman  ; 
**  because  he  feels  convinced  it  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  promotion  of  his  own  in- 
terests. He  is  devoted  to  you — because 
he  is  devoted  to  his  own  ambition,  and  he 
knows  he  can  only  climb  to  a  higher  po- 
sition in  the  Church,  by  the  aid  of  your 
arm.  He  therefore  belongs  to  you  soul  and 
body." 

"  I  like  to  hear  such  tidings  of  my  ser- 
vants ;  for  they  are  the  men  I  can  most 
trust,"  remarked  Henry.  "  Go  then,  Lie- 
man,  to  Bishop  Croft — bid  him  be  here, 
with  all  convenient  speed.  As  to  you, 
remember,  that  the  day  on  which  you 
tell  me,  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  is 
dead — whether  that  death  be  by  violence, 
or  by  accident,  the  lands,  power,  and  title 
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of  a  Thuringian  Court  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  you/' 

Lieman,  elated  with  joy,  passed  from  the 
presence  of  his  Sovereign. 

''  I  have  been  too  confiding — too  unsus- 
picious a  master,"  thought  Henry  to  him- 
self.   *'  Here  have  I  been  for  years  associat- 
ing -^-ith  two  most  dangerous  men,  Weren- 
her  and  Lieman,  and  knew  not  the  peril  in 
which   I  stood.     Any  day,  for  some  years 
past,  Werenher  might  have  destroyed  me 
with  poison,  and  at  any  time,  during  the 
same  period,  this  Lieman  might  have  ad- 
mitted a  furious    homicidal  Paterini  into 
my  presence  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, these  Paterinis  hate  kings  and  em- 
perors as   much    as  Pope,   bishops,    and 
priests.     Lieman  has  not  told  me  all  their 
secrets ;    but  if  he  once   get  within  the 
sweep  of  Godfrey's  sword,  I  shall  hear  no 
more  of  him — whereas,  if  he   slay   God- 
frey, he  will  be  so  far  usefal  in  ridding  me 
of  a  dangerous  foe  ;  and  J  can  afterwards 
consider  what  I  shall  do  with  him,  and  his 
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obscure  band  of  vulgar  conspirators.  At 
present,  I  have  a  mightier,  more  formida- 
ble, and  more  dangerous  foe  to  grapple 
-with.  Ah  !  mj  dearest  Croft,"  he  said, 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  as  he  entered  the  tent ;  "  I 
trust  I  see  you  in  perfect  health." 

"  For  years  I  have  never  been  so  well — 
never  felt  myself  in  such  perfect  strength 
and  vigour  as  at  this  moment — no — not 
even  in  my  boyhood,  when  all  my  thoughts 
were  of  religious  studies,  or  of  rustic 
sports,"  ropHed  Croft. 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  remarked 
Henry,  "  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own. 
I  require  from  you  all  your  energy — I  de- 
mand from  you  all  your  strength — and  I 
seek  from  you  all  your  courage  ;  for  I  have 
a  proposal  to  make  to  you,  which  I  would 
long  hesitate  even  to  whisper  to  any  but 
yourself ;  and  not  even  to  you,  but  that  I 
feei  assured  you  are  fully  qualified  to  as- 
sume all  the  responsibility  I  desire  to  impose 
upon  you." 

L  5 
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"I  make  no  professions/'  said  Croft. 
"  Try  me ;  and  judge  by  such  a  test, 
"whether  or  not,  I  am  faithful  to  you." 

"  With  such  a  man  as  you,  I  will  not,'' 
observed  Henry,  "  descend  to  circumlocu- 
tion of  any  kind.  I  then  say,  at  once,  to 
you — what  would  you  think,  if  I  asked 
you  to  place  yourself  in  a  position  of  direct 
hostility  with  the  Pope  V 

"  I  would  say,"  answered  Croft,  "  that  if 
your  Majesty  did  not  feel  assured  that  I 
was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  of  un- 
shaken resolution,  you  would  never  invite 
me,  whether  I  were  a  layman  or  religious, 
to  place  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I 
must  provoke  the  hostility  of  Hildebrand 
— a  pontiff  whose  nerves  would  never  trem- 
ble, although  he  felt  the  whole  earth  shak- 
ing beneath  his  feet." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Henry,  "  I  do  invite 
you  to  take  that  position." 

"  And  I  am  prepared  to  take  it,"  ob- 
served Croft.  "  Have  1  now  answered  you 
as  your  Majesty  wished." 
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"  You  have  answered,"  said  Henry,  "  in 
a  manner  that  completely  corresponds  with 
my  expectations.  You  have  done  so,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  say  to  you — ask  from 
me,  for  the  future,  whatever  you  wish — and 
everything  that  you  desire,  short  of  ray 
crown  itself,  shall  be  given  to  you.  To  the 
fulfilment  cf  this  promise,  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  pledge  my  faith,  ray  oath,  and  ray 
honour.'^ 

"  j\Iost  gracious  and  most  generous  mas- 
ter," said  Croft,  "  tell  me  now  what  is 
the  particular  duty  you  desire  me  to  per- 
form r 

"  I  desire  you  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
highest  office  in  the  world.  I  desire 
you  to  become  a  sovereign !"  answered 
Henry. 

"  The  highest  office  in  the  w^orld!  I  — 
a  sovereign  !  The  Prior  of  Aschaffenburg 
— a  sovereign  !"  exclaimed  Croft,  his  ruddy 
cheek  assuming  the  pale  and  leaden  hue, 
of  death,  as  he  repeated  the  words  :  "  I — 
a   sovereign !      Can  I  have    heard   jo\it 
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Majesty  aright  1  What  can  be  the  mean* 
ing  of  your  words  1  I  do  not  understand 
them — I — the  highest  office !  I — a  sove- 
reign !  Oh  !  it  is  a  dream — or,  perchance, 
an  attack  of  illness  has  made  me  misinter- 
pret your  Majesty's  words  1" 

"  No — no/'  remarked  Henry,  laughing, 
and  amused  at  the  confusion  and  amaze- 
ment pourtrayed  in  the  features  of  Croft, 
"What  I  say,  I  mean — I  could  not,  I 
think,  in  plainer  words,  ask  you  to  be- 
come that  which  I  wish  to  see  you — a 
Poper 

"  A  Pope,"  observed  Croft,  hastily  ;  "  the 
Pope  lives  at  Rome — the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
is  filled  by  Gregory  VII.  That  formid- 
able man,  who  is  best  known  and  feared  by 
us  German  priests,  as  the  Archdeacon  Hil- 
debrand,  dwells  now  in  Rome  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  hears  of  such  a  project  as  this,  he 
will  fling,  with  a  ready  hand,  a  thunder-storm 
of  excommunications  upon  our  heads." 

"  But  if  I  ensure  the  Popedom  to  you,  are 
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you  ready  to  set  his  excommunication  at 
defiance  V  asked  Henry. 

"  I  am,"  was  the  ready,  and  instant  reply 
of  Croft. 

Henry     embraced     Croft,     and     then 
said  :  — 

"  True  and  trusty   friend,    I  may  now 
tell  you  a  secret  which,  if  there  had  been 
the  slightest    shrinking  on    your  part,   1 
would  have  concealed  from  you.     I  have 
only  waited  for  the  cessation  of  this  Saxon 
war,  to  develope  plans  that  have  long  since 
been  contemplated  by  me.    I  conceive  that 
the  Popedom  should  be  in  my  gift  as  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans — that  no  one  should 
be  Pope,  but  one  that  is  devoted  to  my  in- 
terests. I  hesitated  for  some  time,  whether 
I  should  make  you  or  the  worthy  Cadalous, 
my  Pope  ;    not  because  I  doubted  wliich 
was  the  more  fitting — but  because  I  am 
told  that  Cadalous,  though    a  priest,  has 
had  a  wife  ;    and,  therefore,  was  certain 
for    his    own    sake,    not    to    reform  that 
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abuse,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  a 
participator.  Though  thus  committed  in 
hostiHty  to  Rome,  he  is,  I  think,  a  weak 
man,  whose  fears  of  an  hereafter,  might  be 
worked  upon — whilst  you,  I  am  sure,  have 
the  courage  of  adamant — you  will  care 
as  little  for  the  thunders  of  an  excom- 
munication, as  for  the  clamours  of  the  mob, 
who  are  all  upon  the  side  of  Hildebrand, 
and  who  exalt  him  for  his  bravery,  because 
he  denounces  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
priests,  indebted  for  their  rank  to  v/hat  he 
calls  simony.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  become 
my  Pope,  in  order  that  we  may,  together, 
put  down  that  Pope  at  Rome,  Gregory  VIL, 
who  holds  now  in  his  hand,  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  there 
enclosed  with  clasps  of  iron '?  It  is  a  great 
task,  I  ask  you  to  perform — are  you  pre- 
pared to  undertake  it  V 

"  I  am,"  again  promptly  replied  Croft. 

"  It  is  bravely  answered,"  observed 
Henry,  "  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  reso- 
lutely performed.     Be  assured,  Croft,  that 
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I  have  done,  and  am  doing  ray  utmost  to 
remove  the  difficulties  frona  the  path  both 
of  you  and  of  myself  I  am,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  communication  with  Cenci  the  pre- 
fect ot  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
him  to  seize  upon  Gregory  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity,  and  to  bring  him  here  a 
prisoner.  Cenci  has  promised  to»do  this  : 
he  has  even  declared  that,  if  the  Pope  re- 
fuses to  obey  his  orders,  he  will  slay  him. 
This  much  I  have  provided  for  at  Rome. 
1  have  not  been  idle  in  Germany.  I  have 
used  the  display  of  my  army  here  to  some 
effect  upon  the  fears  of  the  bishops ;  and 
there  are  now,  few  amongst  them  who  would 
refuse,  or  rather,  who  would  dare  to  refuse, 
upon  my  demand,  the  deposition  of  Gre- 
gory, and  to  elect  whomsoever  I  may 
name,  as  Pope.  What  think  you  of  my  plot. 
Croft  V 

"  That  it  is  almost  perfect  in  all  its  parts," 
answered  Croft.  "  There  is  still,  however,  one 
material  thing  wanting  to  it." 
>  "  And  what  is  that  1"  asked  Henry. 
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"  It  is/*  answered  the  King's  astute  ad- 
viser :  "  that  iu  the  spiritual  war  in  which 
you  are  about  to  engage,  you  should  be 
prepared  to  be  the  first  assailant ;  that, 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  you  should 
attack ;  that  without  delaying  to  be  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  you  should  ex- 
communicate the  Pope/' 

"  It  is  a  valuable  suggestion,"  Henry  re- 
marked, "  but  amongst  all  my  bishops,  who 
but  yourself,  would  have  the  courage  to  do 

that  r 

"  I  know  there  is  one  who,  I  am  sure, 
would  do  it,"  observed  Croft.  "  It  is  Wil- 
liam of  Utrecht." 

"  How  came  you  to  entertain  so  high  an 
opinion  of  William,  Bishop  of  Utrecht  V' 
asked  Henry.  "  He  rarely  comes  to  Court 
— seldom  is  seen  in  his  diocese — and  ap- 
pears to  be  man  who,  though  a  Bishop, 
takes  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Church 
or  State." 

"  I  say  it,"  said  Croft,  "  because  I  am 
pretty  certain  I  have  discovered  the  secret 
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of  his  life.  I  know  that  there  is  something 
like  insanity  in  the  intensity  of  his  hatred 
to  every  Pope  that  has  been  in  Rome,  from 
Gregory  VL,  to  Archdeacon  Hildebrand — 
that  he  chafes  under  the  repeated  excom- 
munications that  have  been  launched 
against  those  clergymen  who  have  violated 
the  vows  that  bound  them  solely  and  en- 
tirely to  the  service  of  the  altar  ;  and  that 
he  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  de- 
nouncing him,  who  has  been  most  urgent 
in  issuing  such  excommunications." 

"  1  am  delighted  to  hear  this/'  remarked 
Henry,  "  it  is  another  instrument  to  ensure 
success ;  but  for  that  success  I  count 
mainly  upon  you,  and  your  unshrinking 
firmness.'^ 

"  In  your  service,"  replied  Croft.  "  I 
shall  know  neither  fear,  compunction,  nor 
remorse.^' 

"  I  embraced  you  as  my  friend,"  ob- 
served Henry,  "  when  you  entered  this 
tent,  I  now  embrace  you  as  my  fellow 
sovereign,  and,  as   more   than  one  of  my 
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predecessors  has,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  Pontiff,  held  his  bridle-rein  for  a  short 
distance,  I  shall  now,  as  a  proof  of  respect, 
and  of  love  for  my  Pope,  see  him  out  of 
my  tent,  and  safely  placed  upon  his 
steed." 

And  so  saying,  the  proud  King  of  Ger- 
many led  the  exulting  Croft  by  the  hand 
from  his  tent. 

As  both  disappeared  in  the  darkness  out- 
side, the  folds  of  the  tent,  which  when  rolled 
together  left  a  space  for  the  entrance,  were 
shaken  gently  out,  and  thence  emerged 
one  who  appeared  in  a  strange  garb 
to  be  seen  in  that  costly  tent — it  was  a  man 
wearing  the  torn  and  miserable  robe  of  a 
common  mendicant — it  was  Bernhard  who 
was  thus  disguised.  He  crept  cautiously 
out  into  the  open  air,  and  as  he  did  so  was 
so  bewildered  with  what  he  had  just  heard, 
that  his  thoughts  only  came  by  fits  and 
starts  : 

"  What  a  wise  man  is  that  Pilgrim  ? — 
most  lucky  he  sent  me,  so  disguised,  to  be  a 
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spy  ! — what  strange  things  I  have  heard  1 
— my  former,  avaricious,  wicked  master  to 
be  a  Pope  ! — Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! — and 
then  the  plot  against  the  real  Pope's  life — 
and  the  plot  against  Duke  Godfrey's  life — 
What  a  wicked  world  it  is  ! — I  must  tell  all 
to  the  Pilgrim — he  will  best  know  what  to 
do — and  then  that  strange  Bishop  of 
Utrecht ! — eh ! — it  might  be  ! — I  must  not 
forget  that  either — I  hope  I  may  meet  Lie- 
man  before  he  can  overtake  Godfrey — if  I  do 
I  shall  save  at  least  one  good  man's  life. 
Oh !  for  an  aim  of  three  seconds  at  that 
villain  Lieman.  Even  though  I  have  such 
news  as  this  to  tell  I  would  stop  to  kill  him, 
and  avenge  Meginherr." 

So  thinking  Bernhard  made  his  way  out 
of  the  King's  encampment,  and  speeded 
hurriedly  as  he  could  towards  Erzege- 
birge. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


THE   TREASURE-CHAMBER, 


The  Bishop  Croft  was  alone  in  Kis  chamber ; 
and  in  that  chamber  he  had  secreted  the  entire 
vast  mass  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewellery 
which  he  had  passed  an  entire  life  in  ac- 
cumulating. 

Croft  was  alone.  He  had  dismissed  all 
his  attendants  with  the  special  command 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  for  some 
hours,  as  he  stood  in  need  of  perfect  quiet 
and  of  complete  repose. 
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The  Bishop  Croft  was  alone.  He  sat  in 
his  episcopal  chair,  his  head  resting  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  bright  rays  of  a  warm, 
setting  sun  flashed  out  in  purple  sparks, 
from  the  amethyst  jewelled  ring  of  that 
hand,  as  its  fingers  moved  convulsively  upon 
the  quick  beating  temples  of  the  Bishop. 

The  Bishop  Croft  was  alone,  and  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  within  doors 
nor  without,  to  jar  with  that  profound  medi- 
tation in  which  he  was  now  buried. 

There  was  a  smile  upon  his  lip — there 
was  the  flash  of  triumph  in  his  eye.  He 
looked  as  if  he  were  a  consummate  general 
who  had,  by  his  skill,  gained  a  decisive 
battle,  and  not  content  with  enjoying  his 
victory  was  calculating  upon  all  the  great 
results  that  might  be  derived  from  it. 

Thus  sat  Bishop  Croft  in  his  soHtary 
chamber  ;  and  thus  did  he  commune  with 
himself : 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  mere  per- 
formance of  a  few  ceremonies  I  am  now 
that  which    I  often   wished   but  scarcely 
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could  ever  have  hoped  to  be — Kings  shall 
bow  down  before  me  :  ambassadors  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe  shall 
come  to  lay  at  my  feet  whatever  is  most 
rare,  and  most  precious  in  their  respective 
countries.  My  power  shall  extend  not 
merely  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Christendom, 
but  beyond  them  ;  for  I — am  the  Pope. 

"  The  Pope !  His  Holiness  the  Pope  ! 

"  Yes — these  are  the  titles  with  which 
men  shall  greet  me. 

"  The  despised  Prior  of  Aschaffenburg 
shall  be  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  and  those  who 
contemned  me,  and  those  who  denounced 
me,  because  I  attached  its  proper  value  to 
wealth,  shall  be  forced  to  bow  down  to  me 
as  the  Supreme  PontijBT — to  fear  my  power, 
if  they  will  not  court  my  favour. 

"  How  different  is  my  position  from  that 
of  the  simple-minded  Meginherr  ?  He 
now  lies  forgotten  in  his  grave.  He  is  as 
if  he  never  had  been,  whilst  I  living  shall 
be  a  Pope,  and  when  dead,  remembered 
for  ever.     My  name  shall  appear  in  the 
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annals  of  all  nations.  But  in  what  terms 
shall  I  be  spoken  of  ? 

"  I  care  not.  Let  the  future  provide  for 
itself.  This  is  the  time  for  me.  At  pre- 
sent I  am  Pope. 

"  Yes — Pope— despite  of  the  dauntless 
Hildebrand,  who  now  sits  enthroned  at 
Rome.^' 

"  He  will  call  me  a  Schismatic — he  will 
denounce  me  as  an  Anti-Pope." 

"  We  shall  mutually  excomumnicate 
each  other — that  is  all." 

"  He  and  I  do  but  typify  the  state  of 
the  Church  at  the  present  moment.  There 
is  a  schism.  He  embodies  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  the 
State — I,  the  dependence  of  the  Church 
upon  the  state. 

"  Which  of  us  is  right  ?  It  is  a  great 
question.  It  will  outlive  us  both.  Neither 
he  nor  I  can  decide  it.  All  /  have  to  do 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  quarrel,  and 
convert  it  to  my  own  profit, 
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*'  In  such  a  quarrel,  I  am  sure  of  the 
victory,  because  I  have  opposed  to  me 
nothing  more  than  the  will,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Hildebrand.  His  only  allies,  are 
fanatic,  but  helpless  clergymen — his  only 
supporters,  the  poor — the  multitude — still 
more  helpless — still  more  weak — and  still 
more  contemptible  than  the  old  man  at 
Kome,  and  his  adherents  who  serve  at  the 
altar.  He  is  surrounded  with  personal 
enemies.  Some  desire  his  deposition — 
some  thirst  for  his  blood — all  are  ready  to 
co-operate  in  his  downfall. 

"  What  on  the  other  hand  have  I  to  aid 
me  1  First,  the  full  support  of  Henry, 
who  identifies  himself  with  this  struggle 
against  Hildebrand  ;  secondly,  the  avowed, 
or  the  covert  support  of  every  European 
monarch,  who  must  perceive,  that  with 
my  exaltation,  will  be  secured  to  himself 
the  free  disposal,  according  to  his  desire,  of 
all  the  bishoprics,  and  abbacies  in  his  own 
dominions  ;  thirdly,  I  must   have  for  my- 
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self  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  one 
who  desires  to  obtain  the  highest  rank  in 
the  Church,  by  means  of  the  personal,  or 
pecuniary  influence  he  can  command ;  and 
with  these  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
great  laymen,  who  desire  to  have  restored  to 
their  families,  those  fertile  lands,  of  which 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors  have  divested 
them  ;  and  with  these  laymen,  there  must 
be,  and  especially  in  Germany,  that  large 
body  of  clergymen  who  are  threatened,  by 
Hildebrand,  with  being  deprived  alike  of 
office,  rank,  and  riches,  if  they  will  not 
live  piously,  chastely,  and  virtuously." 

"  Imperial  and  Kingly  power  —  the 
passions  stronger  than  the  armies  of  kings 
— and  wealth  more  omnipotent  than  armies, 
or  the  passions  themselves,  are  ranged 
upon  my  side.  What  then  can  resist 
me  V 

*  Nothing — no — nothing  on  this  earth 
can  do  so." 

"  I  am  the  Pope,  in  hostility  to  one  who 

VOL.    III.  M 
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calls  hiraself  the  Pope  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
— perhaps  in'  a  few  hours — perhaps  even 
now,  if  Cenci  has  fulfilled  his  promise, 
Hildebrand  is  no  more — and  I  am  alone, 
and,  uncontested,  the  Pope— His  Hohness, 
the  Pope ! 

''Or,  if  it  be  not  so  1  If  accident  pre- 
serves Hildebrand  from  the  sword  of  Cenci  1 
If  Hildebrand  fly  in  safety  from  Rome, 
and  some  unforeseen  chance  raise  up,  in 
some  unknown,  and  hitherto  undiscoverable 
quarter,  friends  for  him,  and  he  engages 
in  a  quarrel  with  me — presumes  to  ques- 
tion my  right  to  that  title  which,  from  this 
day  forward,  I  mean  to  assume, then,  in  that 
case,  I  have  here — aye,  even  here — friends 
who  never  failed  me — true  allies,  w^hose 
mere  presence  alone  can  not  only  win  for 
me  peace,  but  secure  to  me  victory." 

*•  Let  me  look  upon  them — let  me  feast 
my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  them — let  me 
seat  myself  as  a  king  in  the  midst  of 
them." 
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So  speaking,  Bishop  Croft  rose  from  his 
episcopal  chair,  and  took  from  a  casket 
which  he  wore  around  his  neck,  a  small 
key,  applied  it  to  a  minute  orifice  in  the 
wall,  and  a  panel,  large  as  a  door,  opened, 
and  instantly  a  flood  of  sunshine  poured 
into  a  recess,  like  a  room,  it  was  so  wide, 
and  so  high,  and  the  walls  were  one 
dazzling  mass  of  precious  stones  ;  and 
the  pavement  completely  hidden  by  the 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which 
covered  it  over,  and  lay  in  many 
places,  as  if  they  had  been  shovelled  up  in 
iarge  masses  together. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  had 
Croft  looked  upon  this  accumulation  of 
riches,  which  was  apparently  incalculable. 
Never  had  he  gazed  upon  it  but  with  ad- 
miration— and  yet,  never  before  did  he 
feel  such  exultation  in  contemplating  it,  as 
at  that  moment. 

"  Oh  !    my  wealth  !    my    own    wealth ! 
my    own    precious    wealth !"    he    cried ; 
M  3 
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"  with  what  pains  hp^ye  I  not  collected, 
and  with  what  anxiety  have  I  not  gathered 
thee,  piece  by  piece,  and  bit  by  bit,  to- 
gether! How  gladly  hast  thou  grown, 
and  tliriven  beneath  my  care — the  pale 
silver,  the  ruddy  gold,  and  the  rich  dia- 
mond. I  have  watched  thee  by  day,  and 
I  have  cared  for  thee  by  night ;  and  now 
thou  sparkiest  before  my  eyes,  and  thou 
smilest  upon  thy  loving  master,  and  thou 
tellest  him,  that  thou  wilt  wait  upon  him, 
and  do  his  bidding  when  he  wears  the 
tiara.  Oh !  wealth  !  wealth  !  wealth ! 
precious  wealth !  he  who  clutches  thee,  as 
1  do  now,  holds  that  for  which  Archimedes 
wished,  when  he  declared  that  he  could, 
with  it,  move  the  entire  world." 

As  Bishop  Croft  spoke  these  words,  he 
flung  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
rested  his  glowing  cheek  upon  a  mound  of 
gold,  as  if  it  were  a  pillow. 

"  Henry's  Pope,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  reposes  upon  that  which  is  greater  than 
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King,  Emperor,  or  Pontiff.  Oh!  it  is 
glorious!  almost  God-like!  thus  to  He 
amid  that  which  all  men  worship — and  to 
think  it  is  my  own — all  my  own.  How 
these  jewels  above  me  sparkle,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  stars — how  the  gold  reddens 
around  me,  as  if  the  coins  were  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  vital  heat,  and  would,  of 
themselves,  move  to  do  my  bidding. 

"  Oh  !   gold — precious,  glorious  gold ! 

"  But  what  is  this  V  said  Croft,  starting 
up  from  the  recumbent  posture  in  which 
he  had  been  reposing.  "  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  if  that  heap  of  gold  had  suddenly  be- 
come one  mass  of  fire  beneath  my  cheek, 
and  burned  it  to  the  bone.  And  eh! 
what  is  this  1  Why,  the  gold  by  my  side, 
if  I  touch  it  with  my  hand,  seems,  also, 
changing  to  fire.  And  oh!  horrible,  I 
seem  to  be  lying  amidst  flames. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  been  thinking  over  much 
— I  must  leave  this — yes — I  must — 
must  quit  this  rich  treasure-chamber. 
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•'  Great  Heavens  1  what  is  this  "i  I — oh ! 
horrible  1  I  cannot  stir. 

"  And  see — see,  my  jewels  are  changing 
—  changing — oh  I  monstrous!  they  have 
changed  into  white  particles  of  fire,  and 
are  now  dropping  down  upon  me  in  burn- 
ing  flakes. 

"  I  am  all  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  yet  I 
cannot  move ! 

"It  is  my  over-heated,  over-worked 
brain  that  is  thus  deluding  me — I  know  it 
well — and  yet  I  am  burning — burning — 
ah !  the  gold  is  melting,  and  sinking  into 
my  flesh.  And  hark  !  there  are  strangers 
in  the  outer  room, 

"  They  come  to  help  me.  No — no — 
they  come  not  to  help  me.  Their  laugh  is 
loud  and  malignant  as  that  of  demons. 

"  They  are  demons !  They  tear  down 
the  diamonds  of  fire  and  fling  them  on  me. 
They  heap  up  the  gold  in  shovels,  and  are 
smothering  me  with  the  scorching  masses. 
They  are   burying    me — they  are  burying 
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me  ill  hell.  Ah  I  one  has  caught  me  by  the 
neck — he  is  choking  me. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  slain — slain  in  my  sins, 

"Help!  help!  help!'' 

A  shriek  of  agony  rang  through  the 
mansion  of  the  bishop,  which  made  the 
flesh  of  all  creep,  who  heard  it ;  for  the 
sound  was  expressive  of  the  intensity  of 
extreme  agony,  and  of  the  absolute  horror 
of  despair. 

The  hearers  feared,  for  a  time,  to 
move.  They  did  not  dare  to  ask  each 
other  whence  it  came.  They  trembled  as 
they  felt  assured  that  it  issued  from  the 
private  room  of  Croft.  With  timid  steps, 
they  advanced  to  the  door — rapped  first 
lowly,  and  then  loudly  at  it  ;  but — there 
was  no  response  given  to  their  repeated 
calls.  At  leDgth,  the  attendants  of  Croft 
burst  open  the  door.  The  spectacle  that 
there  presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  it  would 
be  difficult,  accurately,  to  describe. 

"  Upon    breaking  open   the  door,   they 
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discovered  the  Bishop  with  his  neck  as  if 
it  had  been  broken,  his  skin  dark  and  dis- 
coloured— himself  a  rigid  corpse — the  miser- 
able wretch  lying  dead  upon  all  his  trea- 
sures, which  were  strewed  beneath  him,  as 
if  he  rested  upon  a  bed !" 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE   EVIL    DEED    AVENGED. 


On  travelled Bernhard,  hastily,  anxiously,  and 
hopingly,  for  he  beheved  that  on  his  speed 
depended,  not  merely  the  life  of  Godfrey, 
but  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In 
his  breast  there  lay  deep  and  important 
secrets,  and  upon  their  quick  disclosure  to 
the  Pilgrim,  (regarded  by  him,  as  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,)  depended,  as  he 
considered,  the  triumph  of  the  good,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  wicked.     He  travelled 
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on  with  those  untiring  hmbs,  which  none 
but  a  hunter  can  command,  and  never  did 
he  stop  to  repose,  but  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  himself  so  much  rest  as 
might  enable  him  to  resume  his  journey 
with  the  same  energy  that  it  had  been  be- 
gun. He  eat — he  slept,  but  to  travel  on- 
ward, and,  as  he  did  so,  there  was  but  the 
same  thought  engrossing  him— all  that  he 
had  heard  when  he  lay  concealed  in  the 
King^s  tent. 

Some  days  had  passed  since  he  had  lis-- 
tened  to  the  conversation  of  Henry,  first 
with  Lieman,  and  then  with  the  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim  ;  and  yet  Bernhard  was  still 
upon  the  road.  That  road,  at  last,  began 
mounting  up  amid  thick,  tangled,  forest 
trees,  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  as 
Bernhard  recognised  the  topmost  point  of 
the  hill,  his  heart  bounded  with  joy. 

"  Thank  God  I '  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am,  at 
last,  \^ithin  a  few  hours  of  the  end  of  my 
journey.  When  I  reach  the  top  of  that 
hiil^  I   can  see  a  deep  ravine  which  rua» 
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between  it  and  the  opposite  mountain — I 
have  but  to  descend  into  that  ravine,  and 
then  to  climb  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side,  and  from  that  mountain,  I  shall  see 
the   Fortress  of    Erzegebirge,    either    in- 
vested by  the  rustics,  under  the  command 
of  the  Pilgrim,  or  captured  by  them.     I 
hope  the  latter  may  be  the    case.     Oh ! 
what  things  I  have  to  tell  the  Pilgrim  !'^ 
cried  Bernhard,  his  constant  thought,  for 
the  last  few  days,  again  taking  possession 
of  his  mind.     *'  What  strange  tidings  for 
him !  and  then  there  is  Duke  Godfrey !    It 
is  strange  1  should  find,  wherever  I  have 
gone,   the    traces    of  him    and  his   troops 
having  preceded  me.     Perhaps,  God,  in  his 
mercy,  may  permit  me  to  be  the  humble 
instrument  of  saving  the  life  of  so  good  a 
mai]   from  the   dagger  of  the  infidel  Lie- 
man.     It  is  wonderful,  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to   hear  the   particulars  of    so 
foul  a  plot.     No  man  but  a  forester,  who 
has  been  habituated  to  remain  for  hours, 
in  the  same  position,  watching  for  the  wild 
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beasts  of  the  woods,  could  have  stood  un- 
moved as  I  did,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
within  the  folds  of  the  King's  tent'  Ah !" 
thought  Bernhard  to  himself,  with  a  par- 
donable vanity,  "  if  a  spy  be  wanting,  in  a 
good  cause,  there  is  no  man  equal  to  a 
practised  forester.  We  can  dog  the  steps 
of  the  wicked,  as  we  track  the  wolf  to  his 
lair." 

As  Bernhard  thus  thought,  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  pace  at 
which  he  had  been  proceeding,  for  his 
practised  eye  had  distinguished  the  glisten- 
ing of  armour,  amid  the  green  branches. 

"  Who  may  these  be  V  said  Bernhard, 
"  the  followers  of  Godfrey,  or  the  soldiers 
of  the  King,  employed  upon  some  marauding 
expedition.  1  must  ascertain  before.  I  per- 
mit them  to  see  me." 

Thus  speaking,  Bernhard  darted  from 
the  pathway  behind  some  trees,  and  then 
cautiously  looking  around,  so  as  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  one  watching  his 
movements,  he   crept  upon  his  hands  and 
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knees  along  the  eartli,  until  he  obtained  a 
distinct  view  of  the  persons  whose  arnnour 
he  had  remarked,  and  could,  unobserved 
hear  their  conversation.  He  found 
that  there  were  collected  together  a 
troop  of  about  twenty  archers,  and  that 
they  seemed  to  be  reposing  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  march, 

"  I  wonder,"  said  one  of  the  unknown 
soldiers,  "what  that  stranger  could  have 
desired  to  impart  with  such  secresy  to  our 
leader,  that  he  should  have  begged  for  a 
private  interview  with  him,  and  completely 
alone." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  ar other  of  the  soldiers, 
"  that  it  must  have  been  a  message  from 
the  King." 

"  A  message  from  the  King !"  remarked 
a  third,  "  that  is  impossible,  for  he  left 
the  camp  greatly  displeased  with  his 
Majesty." 

"  And  therefore  the  king,"  said  a  fourth, 
"  may  have  sent  after  him  to  seek  a  recon- 
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ciliation.  If  the  king  have  an}^  gratitude 
in  his  heart  he  will  do  so,  as  no  man 
rendered  greater  service  in  the  battle 
of  Langensalza,  than  our  valiant  com- 
mander." 

"  It  is  very  probable/'  said  a  fifth 
soldier,  "  that  a  reconciliation  is  sought 
for,  because,  though  the  man  who  is  now 
with  him  does  not  hold  high  rank,  1  am 
quite  sure  I  have  seen  him  amongst  the 
king's  personal  attendants.  Besides,  he 
wears  the  gilded  armour  of  one  of  the 
Worms' Life  Guards,  his  Majesty's  favourite 
soldiers." 

To  this  entire  conversation,  Bernhard 
listened  with  burning  impatience.  He  had 
done  so  in  the  hope  that  some  name  might 
be  mentioned,  which  might  guide  his  con- 
duct ;  but  the  last  words  uttered,  were  so 
applicable  to  Lieman  that  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  but  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  soldiers.  In  an  instant, 
twenty  swords  were  pointed  at  his  breast, 
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and  there  \V'as  the  demand  made  by  all 
upon  him  to  declare  who  he  was,  and  where- 
fore he  thus  appeared  so  agitated  '? 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  shrill  w^ith  anguish,  "  do  not  stop 
to  ask  me  questions  ;  but  answ^er  mine,  for 
more  than  one  life  may  depend  upon  the 
delay  of  a  moment.  Of  whom  are  you  the 
followers  V 

"  V^  e  are  the  followers  of  the  gallant 
Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  rephed  one  of 
the  soldiers. 

"  And  it  is  with  him  th-at  an  interview 
has  been  sought  by  a  messenger  of  the 
king  V'  asked  Bernhard. 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  same  soldier. 

"  Is  the  messenger  of  the  king  a  maii 
with  large,  black  eyes,  of  a  pale  complexion, 
of  tall  and  muscular  form  V  again  asi;ed 
Bernhard. 

"  He  is — you  describe  the  stranger 
exactly,"  replied  the  Lorraine  archer. 

"  Oh  Heavens !  where  are  they  '?  How 
long  have  they  been  together  1     How  soon 
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may  we  come  up  with  them  V  exclaimed 
Bernhard,  his  voice  tremulous  with  agita- 
tion, and  his  cheeks,  from  excitement, 
fired  wdth  the  heat  of  passion  that  filled 
his  breast. 

"  They  have  been  together  about  an 
hour,"  said  the  leader  of  the  troop,  who 
now  gathered  around  Bernhard,  and  sym- 
pathised with  the  agitation  that  he  ex- 
hibited. "  They  passed  from  that  hill  down 
into  the  ravine,  and  w^herever  they  are,  we 
can  from  thence  perceive  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  afterwards  come  up  with 
them." 

''  Thank  God  !"  said  Bernhard,  with 
deep  emotion.  "  Men — soldiers  of  God- 
frey— if  you  love  your  lord,  seek  now,  with 
me,  to  save  his  life,  for  the  man  who 
is  with  him  is  a  messenger  from  the 
King,  and  has  followed  w4th  the  intention 
of  assassinating  your  brave  commander. 
Forward — then  forward,  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Prepare  your  bows,  as  I  Lave  mine, 
and  if  you  see  the  Luke  in  any   danger, 
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slay  Lieman — for  it  is  the  villain  Liemau 
who  has  corae  to  murder  Godfrey," 

No  sooner  had  these  words  been  spoken, 
than  all  rushed,  at  their  best  speed,  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  and  the  moment 
they  did  so,  perceived  the  two,  of  whom 
they  were  in  search — the  Duke  Godfrey, 
and  Lieman.  They  were  not  in  the 
i-avine  ;  but  stood  on  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rock  on  the  opposite  mountain,  directly  on 
a  level  with  Bernhard  and  the  soldiers. 
A  narrow,  but  an  impassable  space  separa- 
ted Duke  Godfrey  from  his  friends 
Modern  science  has  invented  the  means  of 
constructing  bridges  over  a  wider  space 
than  that  which  there  divided  Godfrey  and 
Lieman  from  Bernhard  and  the  Lorraine 
archers  ;  but  to  place  the  one  party  with 
the  other,  would  require  a  descent  on  one 
side,  and  an  ascent  on  the  other,  which  the 
most  agile  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Bernhard  saw,  at 
once,  that  unless  Godfrey  could  defend 
himself  from  Lieman,  no  human  aid  could 
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be  rendered  to  him,  and  as  this  conviction 
came  to  his  mind,  he  wrung  his  hands  in 
despair. 

Godfrey  and  Lieman,  when  seen  by 
Bernhard,  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
versation together,  that  neither  had  re- 
marked they  were  observed  by  others. 
Godfrey  was  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree  ;  and  Lieman  was  standing 
by  his  side,  but  his  back  turned  to  the 
group  who  now  watched  him. 

"  The  Duke  is  still  unharmed,"  said 
Bernhard.  "  But  how  are  we  to  warn  him 
f  his  danger  ;  for  alas !  that  is  all  we 
can  do.  The  man  who  is  speaking  to  him 
at  this  moment,  I,  myself,  heard  promise 
the  king,  he  would  slay  him.  What  is  to 
be  done  V 

"  I  know  not  any  thing  better,''  said 
the  leader  of  the  archers,  "  than  to  shout 
to  him  to  be  on  his  guard.  If  he  be  so, 
he  is  like  one  of  the  warriors  of  the  North, 
and  will  count  it  no  honour  to  kill  a  single 
opponent.     Besides  the  sight  of  so  many 
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of  hrs  followers  may  deter  the  assassin 
from  carrying  out  the  base  object  with 
which  he  has  sought  this  interview. 

*'  Alas !  I  know  nothing  more  feasible 
than  what  you  suggest/'  said  Bernhard. 
'*  Do  you  shout  then  to  him — he  will  recog- 
nise your  voice,  whereas,  if  I  spoke,  he 
might  not  heed  the  words  of  a  stranger." 

"  Holloa  I"  cried  the  follower  of  God- 
frey, raising  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch  ; 
"  holloa  1  watch  the  movements  of  the 
man  beside  you — he  has  come  to  assassi- 
nate you." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  and  that 
echo  repeated  them,  and  by  the  quick 
repetition,  rendered  all  that  was  said  con- 
fused, Godfrey  and  Lieman  looked  across 
the  ravine,  and  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  so  many  persons  watching  them. 

Godfrey,  unsconscious  of  the  slightest 
evil  impending  over  him,  did  not  rightly, 
nor  clearly,  apprehend  the  signification 
of  the  words  that  were  spoken,  and  starting 
up  from   his  seat,   advanced  towards  the 
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edge  of  the  rock,  with  the  intention  of 
calling  to  his  men  to  repeat  what  they  had 
said.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Lieman  ; 
the  fell  design  he  had  in  his  heart  rendered 
him  suspicious,  and  hence,  the  moment 
that  he  heard  these  words — saw  the  sol- 
diers— and  recognised  Bernhard,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  only  moment  he  could  ever 
have  a  chance  of  slaying  Godfrey  was 
then,  and,  that  even  his  own  life  now  de- 
pended upon  the  execution  of  the  project, 
for  Godfrey,  he  knew,  would  kill  him  if 
his  suspicions  were  once  aroused.  Hence, 
it  was,  that  the  moment  he  saw  the  back 
of  Godfrey  turned  towards  him,  he  drew 
his  dagger,  plunged  it  into  the  back  of  the 
Duke,  and  amid  a  shout  of  horror  from 
those  who  witnessed  the  bloody  deed, 
pushed  the  body  of  the  brave  Duke  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock  into  the  ravine 
beneath,  and  in  so  doing,  inflicted  a  second 
death  upon  his  victim. 

"  Shoot  the  murderer  where  he  stands  1" 
exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  archers,  '•  if  we 
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could  not  Scave  the  life  of  Godfrey,  let  us, 
at  least,  avenge  it." 

At  the  same  moment  twenty  arrows  flew 
in  a  straight  line  over  the  ravine,  all  directed 
against  the  person  of  Lieman — and  had  he 
not  been  a  practised  soldier,  he  must,  on 
the  instant,  have  fallen  transpierced  witli 
wounds  ;  but  he  anticipated  the  movement 
by  dropping  upon  one  knee,  and  bringing 
round  his  shield  so  as  to  present  it,  and  the 
crest  of  his  helmet  alone  as  the  only  ob- 
jects to  be  aimed  at. 

The  sharp-ring  of  six  arrow  heads  on 
Lieman's  shield  was  heard,  and  the  whiz- 
zing sound  of  others  as  they  flew  over  and 
around  him  ;  but  he  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  them  unharmed  ;  and,  shaking  his 
sword  in  derision  at  the  archers,  sought, 
by  a  single  bound,  to  clear  himself  from 
the  vacant  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  hide  him- 
self beneath  the  deep-set  trees  behind  him. 
That  bound  was  made ;  and  as  he  reached 
the  first  tree,  he  turned  his  face  sideways 
from  the  group  that  gazed  upon  him  ;  but. 
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from  that  spot  he  never  again  stirred  ;  for, 
at  that  instant,  there  carae,  flj^ng  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  and  in  a  straight  line  at 
him,  a  single  arrow,  which,  striking  him 
through  both  cheeks,  nailed  him  to  the 
tree,  by  the  side  of  which  he  stood — and 
there,  penetrating  a  couple  of  inches  into 
the  stem,  trembled  as  it  held  him, 
from  the  force  with  which  it  had  been  dis- 
charged. 

A  shout  of  joy  rung  in  the  ears  of  Lie- 
man  as  that  wondrous  arrow-shot,  fastened 
him,  writhing  in  agony,  to  the  tree.  He  was 
seen,  for  a  moment,  to  fling  his  arms  and 
sword  about  as  if  he  were  fighting  against  a 
foe — then,  as  a  flight  of  arrows  struck  him, 
the  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp — 
he  beat  the  air  with  his  hands — and  then 
drawing  up  his  feet  from  the  ground,  he 
hung,  by  a  single  arrow,  to  the  tree — 
every  limb  was  seen  to  shake  and  tremble, 
and  tlien  he  remained  as  quiescent  as  if  he 
were  dead. 

He  was  dead  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  of 
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the  Duke  climbed  up  to  the  place  in  which 
he  hung,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  they 
were  horrified  to  see  what  intense  agony 
was  pourtrayed  in  his  distorted  counte- 
nance ;  and  they  wondered  not  a  little,  to 
find  inscribed  upon  the  arrow  that  had 
slain  him,  a  w^ord — the  signification  of 
which  they  could  not  comprehend — that 
word  was — Megixhekk  ! 
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CHAPTER    XL 


THE   U2^EXPECTED   RECOGNITION. 


*'  I  HAVE  fulfilled  my  vow,"  said  Bernliard, 
"  but  I  have  not  saved  the  life  of  Godfrey. 
Man  cannot  do  all  th^.t  he  desires,  but  only 
as  much  as  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  he 
should  accomplish." 

As  Bernhard  spoke  these  words  he 
reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  the  fortress  of  Erzegebirge,  and  the 
hamlet  at  its  base  were  distinguishable. 

"  The  battle  I  see,"  observed  Bernhard, 
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"  is  still  raging,  but  the  valiant  Pilgrim,  I 
perceive,  has  contrived  the  means  by 
■which  it  must  soon  be  brought  to  a 
close." 

Whilst  Bernhard  was  expressing,  aloud, 
his  admiration  of  the  stragetic  skill  of  the 
Pilgrim,  circumstances  occurred  which  fully 
justified  his  applause. 

The  sounds  of  battle  were  heard — the 
shouts  of  warriors,  commingled  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded,  reached  his  ears 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  which 
he  could  perceive  had  foes  both  from  the 
hamlet  below,  and  from  a  fortress  higher 
placed  than  itself  to  contend  against.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  he  remarked  that  a  pro- 
jecting pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  on  which 
Erzegebirge  was  built,  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  Pilgrim,  and  there,  with  much 
difficulty,  a  tower  had  been  erected,  capa- 
ble of  containing  twelve  hundred  soldiers. 
This  fortress  had  been  filled  with  various 
machines  of  war,   and  commanding  as  it 
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did  the  fortifications  of  tlic  fortress  be- 
neath, there  were  now  pouring  from  it  upon 
the  fortress  walls,  enormous  piles  of  wood 
pointed  at  the  top  with  iron,  and  with  these 
huge  stones,  w^iich  mangled  and  crushed 
to  death,  all  upon  wdiora  they  fell ;  Avhilst, 
at  the  same  moment,  flights  of  arrows 
came  from  the  rustics  beneath,  and  struck 
those  upon  the  w^alls,  who  had  escaped  the 
dreariful  assaults  from,  above. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Egen,  had  been  harassed 
by  repeated  attacks,  now  declared  to  him, 
they  Avere  able  to  resist  no  longer.  That, 
penned  up  by  the  rustics,  they  could,  no 
longer  with  safety,  forage  abroad  ;  for  the 
foes  above  could,  by  watching  all  their 
movements,  give  warning  to  those  in  the 
land  around,  as  to  the  time  they  were  about 
to  issue  forth — and  that,  destitute  of 
food,  they  must  yield  the  fortress,  even 
if  they  could  resist — which  they  declared 
to  be  impossible — the  attack  from  the 
tower. 
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When  Bernhard  gained  access  to  the 
presence  of  the  Pilgrim  he  found  that 
sokiiers  from  the  fortress  were  with  him 
desiring  to  know  upon  what  conditions 
thev  might  yield  up  the  place. 

"  Your  bravery  a.s  soldiers,"  replied  the 
Pilgrim,  "induces  me  tofcrgive  the  cruelties 
you  have  practised  upon  those  who  were 
unable  to  resist  you.  I  rejoice  that  you 
offer  to  surrender  to-day  rather  than  to- 
morrow, for  it  saves  me  the  necessity  of 
employing  against  you  a  weapon  of  warfare 
the  knowledge  of  which  I  gained  in  the 
East,  and  which,  if  I  did  use,  you  would 
be  as  completely  destroyed  by  it,  as  if  the 
heavens  opened  and  rained  down  fire  upon 
your  heads.  I  have  forborne  to  employ  it  to- 
day not  for  yoursakeSjbutfor  the  sake  of  her 
you  hold  a  prisoner.  The  conditions  on 
which  1  am  willing  to  spare  the  life  of 
every  soldier  is,  that  the  fortress,  with  all 
it  contains,  be  yielded  up  to  me — that  the 
lady  and  her  attendant  be  at  once  brought 
safe  and  unharmed  to  the  Tower  ;  and  that 
K  2 
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your  Commander  Egen,  be  conducted  to 
nie  in  chains — not,  that  I  intend  to  take 
]iis  life,  but  to  punish  him  as  a  criminal — 
and  as  a  perjurer — but  without  shedding  his 
vile  blood.  As  to  the  soldiers  they  shall 
be  treated  as  brave  men  in  misfortune 
should  be  dealt  with — and  only  detained  as 
prisoners,  until  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  exchanging  them  for  Duke  Magnus,  who 
was  made  a  prisoner  when  leading  on  an 
attack  against  this  fortress.  These  are  the 
conditions  I  name,  and  I  can  listen  to  no 
other," 

The  terms  of  this  surrender  were  readily 
— even  joyfully  accepted  by  the  garrison. 
Seventy  Swabian  soldiers  were  transferred 
to  the  Tower  to  be  detained  there  as 
hostages  for  the  fair  treatment,  and  the 
speedy  release  of  Duke  Magnus  ;  whilst 
Egen  their  commander  was  thrust,  heavily 
laden  with  chains,  down  into  the  lowest 
dungeon  of  the  fortress,  there  to  await  the 
doom  that  might  be  passed  upon  him  by 
bis  captors, 
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Whilst  these  conditions  were  carrying 
into  operation  the  Pilgrim  and  Bernhard 
were  engaged  in  deep  and  serious  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  ;  for  Bernhard  was 
disclosing,  word  for  word,  the  conversations 
he  had  heard,  and  the  observations  he  had 
himself  made. 

"  What  you  now  tell  me,"  said  the  Pil- 
grim, ''  fills  my  heart  with  grief.  I  think 
not  of  myself,  although  in  what  you  hint, 
and  what  you  surmise,  and  what  you 
suspect,  1  fear  to  find  that  worse  than  I  had 
ever  anticipated  has  befallen  my  child. 
This,  however,  is  my  own  wound,  and  with 
my  own  hand  I  shall  probe  it.  Whatever 
be  my  grief  I  am  sure  to  find  it  supera- 
bound  with  the  mercy  of  God.  For  the 
present  I  have  other  and  greater  things  to 
think  of.  My  true  and  faithful  Bernhard, 
even  by  you — so  humble  an  instrument  as 
yourself — this  projected  schism  of  the 
King  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  you 
have  told  to  me  what  the  King  has  said,  so 
tell  it  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope.     This  ring 
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will  obtain  jou  instant  admission  to  the 
presence  of  the  humble  Hildebrand.  Here 
too  is  gold  to  expedite  jou  on  your  road. 
Take  the  most  fleet  horse  you  can  procure, 
and  lose  not  a  moment  in  speeding  to  Eome. 
Remember  that  every  hour  that  brings  you 
nearer  to  the  Pope,  lessens,  by  an  hour  the 
reign  of  heresy  :  for  he  will  strike  it  down 
— aye,  and  tread  it  out  with  his  own  naked 
feet,  even  though  hell  should,  with  all  its 
flames,  rise  up  to  terrify  him  and  try  to 
scorch  his  sacred  limbs.  Away  !  then — 
away — the  cause  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged is  not  yours  nor  mine — it  is  the 
cause  of  God — Away  then  to  Hildebrand. 
See  him,  and  then — thank  Heaven  that  you 
have  lived  T' 

Bernhard  hurried  from  the  presence  of  the 
Pilgrim  when  these  words  had- been  spoken 
to  him.  He  uttered  not  a  syllable  in  de- 
parting. He  seemed  to  be  in  such  haste  to 
be  gone,  that  he  would  not,  as  it  appeared, 
lose  time  even  in   saying  a  simple  "  fare- 
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The  Pilgrim  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
the  same  anxious  desire  as  Bernhard.  He 
watched  the  forester  as  he  rode  forth,  and 
he  followed  his  rapid  movements  with  the 
longing  wish  that  the  rider  could  speed 
fast  as  his  own  thoughts;  and  he  felt, 
whilst  gazing  upon  this  courier  to  Rome, 
that  the  intensity  of  his  own  gaze  was  a 
spur  in  the  side  of  the  steed  which  was 
bearing  Bernhard  from  his  sight. 

It  was  not  until  Bernhard  had  disap- 
peared, that  the  Pilgrim  turned  round  and 
found  that  Gretchen  was  in  the  same  room 
with  him,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  there, 
until  he  should  deem  it  convenient  to 
address  her. 

"  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you,  maiden  V' 
enquired  the  Pilgrim. 

"  1  have  waited,  Sir  Pilgrim,  upon  you," 
replied  Gretchen,  "  by  the  desire  of  my 
mistress,  to  say  that  she  wishes  earnestly 
to  see  a  priest,  as  the  martyred  Bishop  of 
Osnabruck  confided  a  sacred  charge  to  her, 
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which  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  dispose  of, 
before  she  can  claim  the  happiness  of  per- 
sonally thanking  you  for  the  great  benefit 
you  have  conferred  upon  her." 

"  A  priest  from  the  hamlet  shall  be  with 
her  in  a  few  minutes,"  observed  the  Pil- 
grim, "  even  before  I  knew  that  she  had  a 
special  commission  confided  to  her,  I  de- 
sired that  a  clergyman  should  come  here, 
as  I  supposed,  since  those  infidels  had  so 
long  held  you  captive,  it  would  be  as 
grateful  to  you  as  to  your  mistress  to  be 
restored  to  the  consolations  which  religion 
can  afford  to  you." 

Gretchen  curtsied  lowly,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  Tell  your  mistress,"  continued  the 
Pilgrim,  "  that  as  soon  as  she  has  seen 
the  priest,  I  wish  to  speak  to  her ;  for  1 
have  to  tell  her  tidings  that  will  deeply 
interest  her.  Meanwhile,  I  may  ask  you 
a  question  which  I  am  sure  you  will  answer 
me  candidly.     In  the  midst  of  all  the  evils 
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that  have  lately  afflicted  her  does  your 
mistress  ever  speak  of  any  one  allied  to  her 
by  blood/^ 

"  Of  none,"  answered  Gretchen,  "  have 
I  ever  heard  her  speak  but  of  her 
parents." 

"  Of  her  parents  !"  said  the  Pilgrira, 
somewhat  surprised.  "  Instead  of  parents, 
you  surely  mean  parent.' 

"  Yes — you  are  right, '  said  Gretchen, 
"  it  is  but  of  one  of  them,  that  she  is  hourly 
speaking." 

"  And  that  one  is — ^'  enquired  the  Pil- 
grim, his  utterance  nearly  choked  with 
emotion. 

''  Her  mother,"  answered  Gretchen. 

"  No — no — no,  girl,  you  are  wrong  ;  it 
is  of  her  father,"  vehemently  asserted  the 
Pilo-rim. 

"  Her  father!"  said  Gretchen  in  an  aston* 

ishment    almost    equal    to    the    Pilgrim's. 

"  Not  at  all — now  you   remind  me   of  it, 

she  seldom  or  ever  speaks  of  her  father, 

N    5 
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whilst  scarcely  an  hour  passes  that  she  is 
not  thinking  or  speaking  of  her  mother.'' 

The  Pilgrim  sat  down,  pale  and  breath- 
less, when  he  heard  these  words  of  the 
Saxon  maiden. 

For  a  few  moments  the  old  man  was 
utterly  speechless,  and  when  he  had,  in  some 
degree,  recovered  from  the  surprise  inta 
which  Gretchen's  information  had  cast  him, 
he  said  to  her  : 

"  Go,  maiden,  tell  to  your  mistress  what 
I  have  said  to  you,  and  add,  that  I  shall 
wait  here,  until  it  is  her  pleasure  to  come 
to  me.'' 

Gretchen  quitted  the  room,  pitying,  with- 
out being  able  to  comprehend,  the  nature 
of  the  grief  she  saw  their  brave  deliverer 
suffering. 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  the  Pilgrim,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  alone,  and  could, 
unobserved,  abandon  himself  to  his  reflec- 
tions, "  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this  1     For  years  upon  years  I  have  had 
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but  one  grief,  one  care,  one  thought — my 
child — my  only  child — my  child,  pure, 
loving,  iimocent,  beautiful — a  flower  of 
Heaven  permitted  to  bloom  upon  this  earth. 
I  have  sought  for  her,  toiled  for  her,  and 
now  fought  for  her  ;  and  yet  when  I  ask, 
of  whom  has  she  been  thinking  all  this 
time — I  am  told  that  it  is  not  of  me  ;  but 
that  it  is  of  one  of  whom  as  an  infant  she 
cannot  have  the  slightest  recollection.  And 
this  I  hear  of  her,  who  next  to  Heaven  had 
no  other  thought  but  of  me  until — 

"  Oh !  villain  !  villain  !''  cried  the  old 
man,  starting  up,  and  stamping  on  the 
floor  as  if  some  noxious  reptile  lay  beneath 
his  foot.  "  Oh !  villain !  hyprocrite  !  liar ! 
double-dealer  I  He  has  persuaded  her  that 
I  am  long  since  dead  !  She  knows  not  that 
I  have  searched  for  her,  and  for  him  in 
every  land  in  Europe  !  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured everywhere  to  track  him  out^ 
and  never  until  this  day — even  if  this  day 
Bernhard  be  correct — with  the  slightest 
semblance  of  success. 
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"  It  would  then  but  increase  her  grief  to 
think  overmuch  of  her  father — of  whom, 
she  must  feel  fully  persuaded,  that  if  Hving, 
Henry  would  not  have  dared — no,  not  for 
his  crown  and  life — to  have  laid  hands 
upon  her.  She  seeks  to  forget  that  father 
whose  sword  was  the  fear  of  every  villain  ; 
and  she  tries  to  wile  away  her  time — and, 
if  possible,  to  forget  her  sorrow,  by  conjur- 
ing up  images  of  a  mother  that  she  has 
never  known.  Poor  child — poor  child! 
How  grossly  must  she  have  been  deceived 
— how  completely  must  she  have  been  de- 
luded, when  she  could  not  recognise  me  the 
day  I  tried  to  rescue  her  from  this  villain, 
Egen,  in  AschafFenburg  !" 

"  Ah !  I  see  it  all  now — she  is  certain 
that  the  father  who  would  have  protected 
her,  is  long  since  dead — and,  therefore,  her 
tender  heart  shrinks  from  dwelling  upon 
him,  who  was  once  recognised  by  the 
Church  and  the  people,  as  the  champion  of 
the  innocent,  and  the  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed/' 
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"  Poor  child — poor  child  !  I  must  break, 
by  degrees,  the  joyful  intelligence  to  her, 
that  the  father  she  loves  so  much  is  living 
— that  it  is  to  him  she  is  now  indebted  for 
her  freedom." 

Gretchen  here  entered  the  room  and 
said — 

"  My  mistress  desires  me  to  say  that  she 
is  now  anxious  to  see  you,  if  you  are 
prepared  to  receive  her." 

"  Conduct  her  hither,"  answered  the 
Pilgrim,  in  a  voice  so  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, that  the  purport  of  the  Pilgrim's 
speech  was  more  distinctly  comprehended 
by  Gretchen,  than  his  words  were  clearly 
heard. 

"  At  last — at  last — at  last,  I  am  to  be- 
hold her,"'  mentally  said  the  Pilgrim,  "  but 
I  must  not  let  her  look  upon  my  face 
until  I  have  intimated  to  her  that  the 
father  she  loved  is  not  dead,  but  still 
lives  r' 

As  the   Pilgrim  thus  spoke,  he  drew  his 
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his  hood  over  his  head,  so  as  to  completely 
coDceal  his  features  beneath  its  ample 
folds  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Beatri.ce 
wearing  a  long,  thick,  black  veil,  over  her 
dark  dress,  as  a  novice,  which  she  still  re- 
tained, was  conducted  into  the  apartment 
by  Gretchen. 

"  Maiden,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  turning  to 
Gretchen,  and  speaking  to  her  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  "  I  must  ask  of  you 
to  leave  your  mistress  and  me  alone  ;  for  I 
have  that  to  say  to  her,  to  which  no  third 
person  can  be  a  listener." 

"  Go,"  added  Beatrice,  "  for  I  feel  that, 
with  this  good  old  man,  Heaven  has  given 
to  me  a  protector — one  who  has  acted  to 
me  as — as  a  fat  her  J^ 

The  old  Pilgrim  was  deeply  shaken  by 
the  first  sweet  accents  of  that  gentle  voice, 
—  but,  when  he  heard  himself  spoken  of — 
as  a  father — he  sank  back  in  his  chair — 
and  still  more  cautiously  than  he  had  3^et 
done,  muSling  up  his  face  in  his  hood,  he 
burst  into  tears. 
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Gretchen  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Beatrice  saw  that  the  Pilgrim  was  un- 
able to  speak,  and  kneeling  down  by  his 
side,  she  caught  hold  of  his  right  hand, 
and  clasping  it  between  both  her  own,  she 
said — 

"  Forgive  me^  Sir  Pilgrim,  if  I  presume 
to  kiss  this  hand  which  has  been  my  deli- 
verer— this  hand  that  has  rescued  me  from 
bondage — this  hand  which  has  freed  the 
weak  and  the  innocent  from  the  grasp  of 
the  cruel  and  the  sinful — this  hand — " 

Beatrice  stopped,  confused  ;  for  she  saw 
upon  the  forefinger  of  the  Pilgrim's  right 
hand  a  small,  thin,  gold  ring — having  iii 
the  centre,  a  minute  emerald  stone,  on 
ivhicii  were  engraven  a  cross  and  a  sword, 
— the  cross  appeai  ing  to  be  propped  up  by 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

"  Ah !  what  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Bea- 
trice. "  I  pray  you,  Sir  Pilgrim,  to  explain 
to  me,  how  you  came  to  wear  sueh  a  ring 
as  this  :  for  I  have  been  told  that  such 
was  a  gift  from  the  Pope — that  it  and  ano- 
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ther  were  given  by  His  Holiness  to  one 
brave  man  and  to  his  (laughter,  as  special 
marks  of  gratitude  from  Gregory  the  VI., 
for  the  courage  displayed  by  that  man — a 
warrior — in  defence  of  the  Church." 

"^  And  do  you  not,  my  child,''  asked 
the  Pilgrim  ;  "  wear  a  ring,  like  to 
that  r 

"  No,  Sir  Pilgrim,'^  replied  Beatrice. 
"  for  I  have  not  the  right  to  do  so.'' 

"  Not  the  right  V  said  the  Pilgrim, 
astonished  at  these  words.  "  And  where- 
fore r 

"  Because,''  answered  Beatrice,  "  I  am 
not  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
Viterbo." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  the  Pil- 
grim. "  What  do  I  hear  ?  What  strange 
delusion  is  this  '?  The  voice  is  the  same  ! 
Let  me  look  upon  your  face." 

Beatrice  raised  her  veil,  and  the  old  man 
saw  kneeling  before  him,  as  he  fancied,  the 
same  creature,  in  all  her  maiden  beauty 
and  exquisite  loveliness,  that  he  had  looked 
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upon  with  all  the  admiration  of  a  father 
twenty  years  previously.  The  features 
were  the  same — the  voice  the  same — and 
yet  there  was  a  diiFerence— an  impercep- 
tible difference — but  he  could  not  define 
what  it  was  between  that  face  and  the 
face  he  had  thought  upon  so  long.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  made  him  pause,  and 
say— 

"  Then,  if  you  are  not  the  daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  Viterbo,  of  whom  are  you 
the  daughter  V^ 

"  I  am,"  replied  Beatrice,  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  daughter — for  it  is  upon 
my  mother's  hand,  I  have  seen  the  same 
description  of  ring  you  wear." 

"  Oh,  Ged  !  my  God  !"  said  the  Pilgrim, 
clasping  his  hands  together.  "  Thy  power 
is  great !  and  Thy  mercies  infinite.  I  pine 
for  one  blessing,  and  Thou  grantest  to  me 
greater  than  I  hoped  for.  I  was  seeking 
for  one  child,  and  Thou  givest  me  two. 
Thanks  and  praise  be  Thine,  now  and  for 
evermore.     Oh  !*'  he  exclaimed.     "  I  see  it 
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all  now — I  have  been  thinking  of  my  child, 
as  if  she  must  continue  to  be  as  young  as 
when  I  last  saw  her.  I  perceived  that  I 
was  growing  old  myself  ;  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  she  must  be  doing  the  same 
— and  when  I  meet  her  child,  I  fancy  it 
must  be  herself.  Oh  !  the  foolish  heart  of 
a  father,  which  makes  him  fancy  that  his 
children  never  can  be  stricken  with  age  ; 
and  that  youth  and  beauty  must  remain 
with  them  for  ever.  Ah  !  the  folly  of  pa- 
rents," said  the  old  man,  smiling  through 
his  tears. 

"  Then,  you  are,"  continued  the  Pilgrim, 
"  taking  the  hand  of  Beatrice  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "  the  daughter  of 
Bianca."^ 

"  I  am,"  replied  Beatrice,  surprised  to 
hear  her  mother's  name  pronounced  by  the 
lips  of  a  stranger. 

"  And  your  name  is — "  said  the  old  man, 
gazing  with  rapture  at  the  young  girl  by 
his  side. 

"  Is   Beatrice,"  answered    the    maiden, 
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who  felt,  she  knew  not  wherefore,  agitated 
by  the  manner  and  the  words  of  the  Pil- 
grim. 

"  And  what  do  you  recollect  to  hear 
your  mother  say  of  her  father — that  he 
was  living  or  dead  V  anxiously  asked  the 
Pilgrim. 

"  That  he  wa.s  slain  in  battle,  fighting 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Pope,''  an- 
swered Beatrice. 

''  And  do  you  remember  who  it  w^as  she 
said  told  her  that  her  father  was  dead  V 
enquired  the  Pilgrim. 

"  I  am  not  sure,''  said  Beatrice  ;  "  but  I 
think  she  stated  that  she  had  learned  that 
fact  upon  the  assurance  of  my  father." 

The  Pilgrim  started  when  he  heard  this  ; 
then  muttered,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by 
Beatrice — 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected — false — false — 
false  in  every  word  and  deed.'' 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  then  ensued. 
The  Pilgrim  w^as  considering  what  course 
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he  should  pursue.  At  length  the  silence 
was  broken  by  him. 

"  Where,"  he  asked,  "  is  now  your 
mother  V 

"Alas!  I  know  not  for  certain,"  Bea- 
trice replied  ;  "  but  I  hope  and  trust  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empress  Agnes  and 
Queen  Bertha,  who  are,  however,  as  help- 
less as  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  in 
preventing  the  iniquities  of  the  King.  Of 
my  mother,  I  have  never  heard  directly 
since  the  day  I  was  torn  from  Aschaffen- 
burg." 

"  Then  we  must  both  seek  out  thy 
mother,"  observed  the  Pilgrim.  ''  Let  me 
now  tell  thee,  for  it  will  rejoice  thee  to 
hear  it  :  thy  mother  was  misinformed, 
when  she  was  told  that  her  father  was  slain 
in  battle.  Her  father  is  now  living — her 
father  has  been  engaged  for  years  in 
seeking  for  her — her  father,  in  that  search, 
mistook  her  child  for  herself— her  father 
rescued  her  child  from  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy  twice — her  father — it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  thou  hast  seen  him,  Bea- 
tric,"  added  the  Pilgrim,  casting  back  his 
head,  "  is  now  before  thee — now  clasps  his 
arms  around  thee — now  kisses,  and  now 
blesses  thee — his  grandchild." 

Beatrice,  at  once,  recognised  the  Pilgrim, 
who,  in  the  hamlet  of  Aschaffenburg,  had 
rescued  her,  for  a  moment,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Worms'  soldiers,  and  that  she  had 
seen,  as  she  fancied,  stricken  dead  at  her 
feet. 

"  Oh  !  this,"  she  said,  "  dearest  grandr 
father,  is  a  happiness  which  I  never 
dreamed  I  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  on 
this  earth.  Ah  !  me  !"  she  sighed,  "  why 
is  it  that  1  feel,  because  you  are  the  father 
of  her  I  most  love  of  all  human  beings, 
more  consolation,  more  joy,  more  assurance 
of  safety,  whilst  I  hold  your  hand  clasped 
in  mine,  than  T  have  ever  done,  since  I 
was  n  child,  vv'hen  in  the  society  of  my  own 
father." 

The   short  gleam  of   happiness,   which, 
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for  a  moment,  had  warmed  the  heart  of 
the  Pilgrim,  was,  on  the  instant,  over- 
clouded by  this  question,  asked,  in  her  un- 
conscious innocence,  by  Beatrice.  Instead 
of  giving  to  it  a  direct  answer,  the  Pil- 
grim started  from  the  side  of  his  grand- 
child, and  walked  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  He 
recove  ed  from  his  emotion,  to  seat  him- 
self again  by  her  side,  and  to  say,  whilst 
his  aged  hand  rested  in  fond  affection  upon 
her  head. 
-    "  Is  your  father  very  kind  to  you  V 

"  Kind  to  me,  he  has  always  been,"  said 
Beatrice  ;  "  but  I  cannot  affirm  that  he  is 
fond  of  me.  There  is  something  about 
him  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  that, 
in  my  solitude,  has  appeared,  the  more  I 
have  thought  of  it,  the  more  incomprehen- 
sible. Perchance  you,  grandfather,  can 
explain  it  to  me." 

"'  I  know  not  to  what  you  particularly 
refer,"  said  the  Pilgrim. 

'*  How  comes  it,"  said  Beatrice,   "  that 
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my  father  should  be  a  man  of  immense 
wealth,  and  yet  not  of  any  particular 
rank  ;  for  even  I  cannot  tell  ^\hether  he 
be  noble  or  burgher  :  he  has  too  much 
wealth  for  the  latter,  and  he  does  not  com- 
mand the  military  retainers  of  the  former. 
And  then  again,  wherefore  is  it,  that  he 
should  have  three  distinct  names." 

"  Three  names  !"  said  the  Pilgrim — "  I 
do  not,  my  dearest  child,  comprehend 
you." 

"  Yes — it  is  so — I  remember  my  mother 
telling  me — it  was  the  very  last  conversa- 
tion we  ever  had  together — that  he  wooed 
her  as  Eberhard — that  when  1  was  born 
at  the  Lago  ^laggiore,  he  was  called  Man- 
fred— \\hilst  in  Aschaffenburg,  he  was 
never  knovrn  by  any  other  designation 
than  that  of  Ruebert.  You  have  never 
changed  your  name,  grandfather.  You 
were  the  Lord  of  Viterbo  in  your  youth  — 
you  are  the  Lord  of  Viterbo  in  ycur  old 
age.  There  has  been  no  alteration  with 
you,      Why   should    there   be   any   with 
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my  father  ?  I  pray  you  explain  this  to 
me — but — alas  !  my  dearest  grandsire,  you 
are  pale — deadly  pale — alas  !  alas  !  you 
arc  very  ill." 

"  It  will  pass — it  will  pass,  my  child," 
said  the  Pilgrim,  struggling  with  the 
passions  that  were  contending  in  his  heart. 
"  Your  questions,  I  must  own  to  you, 
excite  many  painful  feelings — the  more 
painful,  because  I  cannot  give  them  an 
explicit  answer.  Be  content  with  this, 
that  I  shall  seek  the  solution  of  them  ;  but 
I  cannot  hope  for  a  clue  to  them,  until  I 
have  seen  and  spoken  with  the  long  lost 
Bianca.  You  shall,  if  she  be  living,  soon 
speak  with  her,  and  by  your  lips  shall  be 
conveyed  to  her,  the  joyful  intelligence, 
that  the  parent  she  has  deemed  to  be  so 
long  dead,  twice  placed  his  life  in  peril  to 
save  her  child  from  a  doom  worse  than 
death." 

Beatrice  could  not  speak  ;  but  a  thou- 
sand kisses,   showered  upon  the  lips  and 
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cheeks  of  her  grandfather,  expressed,  at 
the  same  time,  her  joy,  and  her  gratitude. 

The  old  man  smiled  at  the  child-like 
fervency  of  her  affection,  and  there  was 
both  sadness  and  joy  in  his  breast,  when 
he  thought  how  like  this  lovely  crea- 
ture was  to  her  mother,  when,  at  the  same 
age,  she  so  embraced  him,  in  his  strong  castle 
at  Yiterbo.  The  smile,  however,  soon 
changed  into  a  frown,  when  he  thought 
how  that  mother  had  been,  in  his  absence, 
induced  to  quit  the  shelter  which  that 
castle  could  have  afforded  her.  The 
frown,  however,  was  speedily  dispersed  by 
the  next  observation  made  by  Beatrice. 

"  See,  grandfather,"  she  cried,  "  there 
are  fires  on  the  distant  hill-tops — see — see 
— as  quick  as  I  speak,  they  seem  to  be  light- 
ing up — lo  !  there  were  but  two  a  moment 
since,  and  now  there  are  twenty — see !  the 
red  blaze  of  fire  appears  to  be  coming 
nearer — and    afar,    are  the     sparkles   as 

VOL.   HI.  0 
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of  bright  stars.     What  a  strange    sight  is 
this — What  can  it  raean  V 

"  It  means,"  said  the  pilgrim,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  the  room  with 
all  the  elasticity  and  vigour  of  a  youthful 
soldier. — "  It  means  that  great  deeds  are 
about  to  be  done.     It  is  the  signal  that  the 
downfall  of  a  tyrant  is  fast  approaching — 
it  declares  that  all  Saxon-land  is  again  in 
insurrection.     It  is  the  signal  for  battle — 
it  is  the  signal  for  victory.     To  arms — to 
arms,'^  shouted  the  old  man,  as  he  rushed 
from  the  chamber.     "  I  shall  conduct  you, 
Beatrice,  in  triumph  to  the  presence  of  your 
mother.     To  arms — men   of    Saxony,  for 
war  is  now   proclaimed  by   an  oppressed 
nation,  against  a  profligate  tyrant/^ 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THE   RE-UNIOK 


About  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  described  in  the 
proceeding  chapter. 

The  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  placed 
upon  an  island,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Elbe,  and  at  one  time,  the  strong -hold 
of  the  revolted  Saxon  nobles,  had  been 
assigned  by  King  Henry  to  his  mother  and 
wife  as  a  dwelling  place.  There  they  re- 
mained with  a  few  attendants  to  wait  upon 
0  2 
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them,  and  with  those  attendants,  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  soldiers  to  act  as  a  garrison, 
and  protect  this  important  fortress  from  a 
sudden  attack. 

In  a  large  apartment  of  this  fortress, 
might  be  seen  the  Empress,  the  Queen, 
and  two  ladies,  who,  like  Agnes  and 
Bertha,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  black. 
These  two  females  were,  Bianca,  the  mother  of 
Beatrice,  and  the  Countess  Adela,  the  wife 
of  the  old  warrior,  Dedi  Count  of  Saxonv. 
All  appeared,  from  their  dark  robes  and 
the  gravity,  if  not  grief,  impressed  upon 
their  features,  to  be  sisters  of  the  same 
religious  communitj.  And  like  to  nuns, 
in  a  convent,  the  affairs  of  the  world 
abroad  had  remained  for  months  unknown 
to  them. 

The  four  females  were  now  engaged  with 
the  same  occupation.  They  were  arrang- 
ing, upon  a  wide  frame,  a  large  piece  of 
embroidery,  which  they  had  worked  with 
their  own  hands,  and    had  that   day  com- 
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pleted.  It  was  an  altar-cloth  of  crimson- 
silk,  on  which,  there  had  been  formed 
bright  leaves  of  laurel,  in  glittering  gold  ; 
intermingled  with  branches  of  palm  in  dull 
gold  ;  and  at  various,  but  regular  distances, 
stars,  with  ruby  crosses  in  the  centre,  each 
of  which  was  resplendent  with  numerous 
brilliants. 

These  four  females,  as  they  looked  at 
the  result  of  their  toil  for  so  many  months, 
gazed  upon  it  with  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested admiration,  for  they  thought  not 
of  it,  as  a  proof  of  their  skill  in  the  art 
of  embroidery,  but  asapresent  not  unworthy 
to  be  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Magdeburg. 

''  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Empress,  "  I 
am  quite  charmed  with  this  altar-piece. 
The  design  is  yours.  The  manner  in 
which  those  palm-branches,  and  laurel 
leaves,  intermingle,  is  perfectly  novel, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  imitated  by  others, 
who,  by  so  imitating  it,  will  prove  their 
own  good  taste/' 
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"  How  kind  you  are,  my  mother,  to  say 
BO,"  observed  Bertha,  "  but  do  not  over- 
look those  stars.  It  was  you  that  thought 
of  them,  and  it  is  your  diamonds  alone 
that  give  to  this  altar-piece  that  novelty  of 
appearance  for  which  you  praise  it/' 

"  It  is  only  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
services  of  the  altar,  that  I  find  myself  an 
admirer  of  precious  stones,  and  dainty  in 
the  due  arrangement  of  them,"  answered 
the  Empress.  "  But  if  it  were  not  for  the 
nimble  fingers,  and  the  wondrous  skill  of 
our  two  friends,  Bianca,  and  Adela,  many 
a  fifth  of  June  must  have  passed  away 
before  our  altar-piece  was  displayed  in 
honour  of  him  for  whom  it  was  worked — 
the  archbishop  and  martyr,  Boniface.  You 
and  I,  alone  and  unassisted,  could  not  have 
completed  in  years  that  which  they  have 
done  for  us  in  a  few  months — I  might  say 
weeks." 

"  Time  passed  in  toil  like  this,"  said  the 
meek  and  pious  Bianca,  "  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, like  a    meditation,  for  as  our  hand 
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labours  our  heart  is  filled  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  Saint  to  whom  we  devote  the  exer- 
cise of  our  skill.  We  reflect  upon  his 
labours,  his  sufferings,  his  life,  his  death, 
his  example,  and  his  precepts.  From  him 
we  raise  our  thoughts  to  God,  Who  bestowed 
such  graces  upon  him,  and,  accompanied  by 
such  an  intercessor,  we  hope  that  the  prayers 
we  offer  up  to  Heaven  may  be  acceptable. 
A  magnificent  altar-piece  like  this  is 
tlierefore,  in  my  regard,  but  a  memorial  of 
many  holy  aspirations.  Issuing  from  the 
hands  of  women  it  may  be,  as  in  this  case 
I  trust  it  is,  the  type  of  the  thoughts  of 
those  who,  suffering  much  in  this  world, 
have  abandoned  all  its  pleasures  to  place 
their  hearts,  where  those  hearts  can  alone 
find  peace — on  the  altar  of  God/' 

"  Ah  !  Bianca,"  observed  the  Countess 
Adela,  "  I  cannot  say  that  all  the  time  T 
have  passed  over  that  piece  of  embroidery 
has  been  as  piously  occupied,  as  you  sug- 
gest it  should  have  been.  To  me  it  has  been 
merely  a  refuge  from  grief    1  have  sought 
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-whilst  engaged  at  it,  to  forget  that  I  am  a 
wife  separated  from  her  husband — that  mj 
brave  step-son  sleeps  in  a  premature  and 
a  blood-stained  grave,  and  that  my  own 
son — boy  as  he  is — now  pines  in  a  prison. 
As  I  so  laboured  1  endeavoured  to  banish 
sorrows  from  my  heart — and  to  forget  at  the 
same  time  the  wrong-doer  and  the  wronged, 
whilst  I  prayed  that  I  might  yet  live  to 
see  virtue  triumphant  upon  this  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven.'' 

A  female  attendant  here  entered  the 
room,  and,  presenting  a  iarge  golden  ring 
to  the  Empress,  said  : 

"  A  tall,  old  man — a  peasant — desires 
this  ring  to  be  given  to  your  Majesty,  and 
at  the  same  time  prays  that  he  may,  as 
the  bearer  of  it,  be  allov>"ed  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  you,  and  alone." 

The  Empress  regarded  the  ring  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said  : 

"  Conduct  him  to  this  apartment,  and 
leave  us,  as  soon  as  you  have  introduced 
him." 
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The  attendant  departed  with  these  words 
and  the  moment  she  had  done  so,  the  Em- 
press beckoned  to  Bertha,  Bianca,  and 
Adela  to  approach  her,  and  thus  whispered, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  : 

"  This  is  the  ring  of  the  Bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadt.  The  bearer  must  bring  us 
some  important  intelhgence  from  the  Pre- 
late, who  was  arrested  with  the  other 
bishops  at  Spira  upon  surrendering  to  my 
son." 

The  person  to  whom  she  thus  referred 
was  now  led  into  the  room,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  discern  his  features,  as  his  head 
was  covered  by  a  large  hood.  The  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  apartment  he  ap- 
proached the  Empress,  and  without  speak- 
ing a  word  knelt  before  her,  whilst  his 
eyes  glanced  carefully  around  all  parts  of 
the  chamber,  as  if  he  were  anxious  that 
the  Empress  should  take  care  that  no  in- 
truder might  listen  to  the  words  he  had  to 
speak  to  her. 

"  We  are  alone,''  said  the  Empress 
0  5 
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"  wliat  message  bearest  thou  from  one  who 
is  venerated  by  me  for  his  manifold 
virtues  V 

The  man  made  no  answer  for  a  moment ; 
but  again  looking  round  the  room,  and 
jDerceiving  none  other  to  be  present  than 
A  gnes,  her  daughter,  and  their  two  friends, 
he  cast  back  his  hood,  and  said  : 

"  The  humblest  of  your  subjects  kneels 
before  you." 

"  Oh !  Heavens  V  exclaimed  the  Em- 
press Agnes,  "  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt  himself  Rise  up,  my  lord  bishop, 
it  is  not  fitting  that  one  so  good  as  you 
should  kneel  before  a  sinner  like  myself. 
How  comes  it,  that  you  have  thus  ventured 
hither — or,  do  you  come  with  the  joyful 
tidings  that  my  son  has  repaired  the  wrongs 
he  has  done  you  V^ 

"  Alas !  no,''  replied  the  Eishop.  "  God 
has  not  yet  been  pleased  to  touch  the 
heart  of  King  Henry,  and  bring  him  to 
repentance  for  his  manifold  sins.  I  am 
now   here    in    disguise,   because  he    still 
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thirsts  for  my  blood ;  and  I  am  here,  by 
stealth,  because  I  have  but  now  escaped 
from  the  life-long  imprisonment,  in  a 
foreign  land,  to  which  he  had  doomed  me. 
But,  despite  of  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  the  perils  with  which  he 
has  beset  my  path,  I  have  ventured  into 
this  strong  fortress,  now  occupied  by 
his  soldiers,  because,  what  I  have  to 
say  may  be  useful  to  you,  to  Queen 
Bertha,  and,  ultimately,  even  to  my  perse- 
cutor.'' 

"  Excellent  man !  worthy  brother  of  the 
virtuous  Anno,''  observed  the  Empress. 
"I  thank  you — my  child  Bertha  thanlcB 
you  —  and  I  trust  that  even  the  sinful 
Henry  will  yet  thank  you.  But  let  us 
know  what  has  happened  to  you  ;  as  we 
are  all  absolutely  ignorant,  for  more  than 
two  months,  of  what  has  occurred  in  that 
world  which  is  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
Elbe  that  flow  around  this  fortress.  Let 
us  know  especially  what  has  happened  to 
yourself." 
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"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  I  should 
state  it,"  replied  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
"  as,  otherwise,  you  could  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  my  being  here. 
No  sooner  were  chains  placed  upon  my 
person,  than  King  Henry  proposed  that  I 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  that,  too,  by 
tortures,  such  as  are  inflicted  upon  the 
worst  and  meanest  of  criminals.  That  in- 
tention was  abandoned  by  him,  because  he 
found  that  the  nobility  and  the  prelates, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  him,  would 
regard  it  as  a  dishonour  and  an  infamy  at- 
tachable to  their  rank.  It  was  their  re- 
monstrances alone,  and  these,  too,  with 
great  difficulty,  that  saved  my  life." 

"  Oh  1  monstrous  I  monstrous  !"  ex- 
claimed the  Empress.  "  Who,  but  Henry, 
ever  thought  of  so  treating  a  bishop  1 
"Wherefore  did  so  hellish  an  idea  enter  his 
mind  1' 

"  The  reason,  he  alleged,  for  desiring  to 
inflict  upon  me  a  cruel  death,"  replied  the 
Bishop'  '''  was  that  he  considered  me  not 
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merely  as  the  fomentor,  but  as  the  author 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  Saxons  against  him. 
The  intensity  of  his  hatred  he  demon- 
strated by  conduct  unworthy  alike  of  a 
Iving  and  a  Christian,  for,  finding  that  it 
would  not  be  politic  to  slay  me,  he  sought 
to  degrade  me,  and,  therefore,  he  compelled 
me — a  Bishop — to  have  no  other  dwelling- 
place  but  in  his  kitchen — to  associate  with 
his  scullions,  and  to  perform  the  meanest, 
and  most  filthy  duties  required  from  such 
domestics.  This  conduct,  he  soon  per- 
ceived, dishonoured  himself,  but  did  not 
dishonour  me  ;  for  I  cheerfully  submitted 
to  it.  I  need  not  say  to  my  pious  listen- 
ers by  Whose  high  example  1  was  en- 
couraged, when  I  found  myself  treated 
'  like  a  slave.' '' 

"  Why,  this  treatment  was  worse  than 
death,"  said  the  excited  Adela — "  a  King 
who  so  treated  a  bishop  ought  to  be  hurled 
from  his  throne." 

"  Henry  only  does  that  which  he  is  per- 
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mitted/^  meekly  replied  the  Bishop.  "  Per- 
chance, there  was  pride  in  my  heart,  and 
God  in  his  mercy,  desired  that  I  should 
be  so  humbled.  It  is  now  past — my  con- 
science, is  my  witness,  that  I  patiently 
submitted  to  it — so  patiently,  that  the  King 
saw  it  was  not,  what  he  intended  it  should 
have  been — an  intolerable  punishment.  And 
hence  it  was  that  he  resolved  upon  banish- 
ing me  for  life.  To  effect  this  object,  he  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, that  if  I  were  sent  to  him,  as  a  pri- 
soner, he  would  incarcerate  me  in  a  strong 
fortress,  and  in  such  a  distant  part  of  his 
dominions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  ever  to  make  my  way  back  in  safety 
to  Germany.  This  plan  was  arranged  ; 
but,  luckily  for  me,  intelligence  respecting 
it  was  gained  by  a  true  and  devoted  friend 
— Udalric  of  Bavaria — who  desired  me, 
as  I  descended  tlie  Danube,  to  obtain  per- 
mission, as  frequently  as  I  could,  from  my 
guards,  to  land  upon    its  banks,  for  ihe 
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purpose  either  of  repose  or  prayer,  whilst 
he  would  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  at 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  rescue 
me." 

"Brave  Udalric/'  said  Bertha.    "I shall 
ever  think  of  him  in  my  prayers." 

"  The  suggestion  of  Udalric,"  continued 
the  bishop,  "  was  one  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  act  upon,  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  life  ;  for,  when  I  was  on  board 
the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  me,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Danube,  down  to  Hungary,  so 
exhausted  was  I  by  anxiety,  by  care,  and 
by  the  toils  imposed  npon  me  in  the  King's 
kitchen,  that  I  must  have  died  upon  my 
passage,  if  I  had  not  been  permitted,  now  and 
then,  to  land.  The  first  two  or  three  days  I 
was  placed  upon  the  banks,!  could  walk  with 
the  greatest  difficulty ;  but,  at  last,  I  reco- 
vered my  health,  and  when  w^e  had  got  to 
a  vast  distance  away  from  the  King's  court, 
I  was  permitted,  much  more  freely  tlian  at 
first,  to  leave  the  boat.  Last  St  John's 
day,   we  came,  at  an  early   hour  of  the 
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morning,  within  sight  of  a  church.  As 
that  church  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  river,  1  requested  permission  to  proceed 
thither  and  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  in  honour  of  St.  John.  This  re- 
quest was  acceded  to.  I  had  finished  the 
mass,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  the 
boat,  when  I  found  the  church  surrounded 
by  bodies  of  armed  troopers.  At  the  head 
of  these  I  recognised  Udah-ic,  who  imme- 
diately carried  me  from  my  guards,  and 
conducted  me  to  one  of  his  castles,  where  I 
remained  concealed  until  all  chance  of  pur- 
suit was  at  an  end.  From  thence  I  tra- 
velled, disguised  as  you  see  me,  and  am 
now  on  my  way  to  Halberstadt,  where,  in 
the  course  of  a  fevv^  hours,  I  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  a  Saxon  army  sufBcient  to  encoun- 
ter and  defeat  any  force  that  Henry  can 
bring  against  us." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Adela,  ''then  we 
may  hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  dovrnfail  and 
destruction  of  a  tyrant  I" 
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"  Lady  ■"  remarked  Bertha,  *'  you  forget 
that  you  speak  in  presence  of  a  wife  and  of 
a  mother." 

"  I  did,  indeed,  forget,"  answered  Adela, 
"  And  I  pray  your  pardon  if,  what  I  have 
said,  has  given  to  you,  or  the  Empress, 
offence — that  I  both  respect  and  love. 
I  hate  the  king,  because  I  regard  him  as  a 
bad  son,  and  a  worse  husband.  1  wish  for 
his  downfall,  because  he  has  made  many 
a  wife  a  widow,  and  many  a  mother  child- 
less." 

"  It  is  in  his  downfall  that  we  can  alone 
hope  to  find  his  conversion,"  remarked  the 
Bishop,  "  and  you,  therefore,  though  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  must  desire  it.  As 
to  his  destruction,  I  am  not  less  anxious 
than  you  to  prevent  it ;  and,  therefore,  ii^ 
is,  that  I  have  risked  my  life  to  see  and 
speak  with  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  my 
greatest  enemy." 

"  We  thank  you,"  replied  the  Empress, 
"  for  this  great  proof  of  your  Christian 
charity.      We     pray     you    speak.      You 
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shall  find  Bertha  and  myself  alike  do- 
cile, whatever  be  the  sage  advice  you  give 
us/' 

"  The  treatment/'  remarked  the  Bishop, 
"  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Henr}^, 
will  suffice  to  show  you  how  he  conducted 
himself  towards  others,  who,  relying  upon 
his  oath  and  honor,  placed  themselves  at 
his  discretion.  As  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  Saxons,  once  the  country  was  left 
without  protectors,  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  or  he  has  had  them 
massacred — lands,  remakable  for  their  fer- 
tility, have  been  converted  into  wilder- 
nesses— families,  distinguished  for  their 
wealth,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  absolute  penury.  The  sword  has  been 
at  the  throats  of  all—fire  in  the  habi- 
tations of  all,  and  the  King  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
can  be  now,  no  doubt  entertained — and 
none  is  felt — by  the  Saxons,  that  it  is  his 
deliberate  intention  to  exterminate  them  as 
a  nation.      Hundreds — nay^  hundreds   of 
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thousands,  despite  of  all  his  precautions, 
have  escaped  his  wrath  and  evaded  his 
vengeance.  He  has  so  mis-governed  Sax- 
ony— with  such  impiety  and  such  inhu- 
manity— that  all  now  regard  it  to  be  their 
first  duty,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Chris- 
tians, to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and 
never  again  to  lay  them  down  until  they 
have  driven  him  from  the  throne.  The 
Saxons  now,  will  make  no  peace  with 
him  ;  they  will  never  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  chosen  another  to  reign 
as  King  over  them.  He  stands,  at  this 
moment,  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  yet  fancies  he  is  as  secure  as  if  he 
were  in  the  strongest  citadel,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  army  like  that  which 
he  commanded  at  Langensalza.  He  has, 
every  where,  created  against  himself  relent- 
less enemies,  and  he  has,  every  where, 
alienated  from  him,  those  disposed  to  be 
his  friends.  Upon  the  first  shock  that  is 
given  to  his  seeming  power,  it  will  be  found 
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to  disperse,  as  the  thick  spring-mist  that 
gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  vanishes 
from  the  sight,  before  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  he 
supposes  Saxony  is  helpless  at  his  feet — 
that  there  is  in  the  hand  of  every  Saxon 
man,  a  sword  ready  to  be  unsheathed 
when  the  signal  for  battle  is  given.  He 
dreams  that  he  is  omnipotent  when  it 
requires  but  one  single  word  from  Rome 
to  be  hallooed  in  his  ear,  and  he  must  wake 
to  find  himself  alone,  helpless,  desolate, 
with  no  hand  to  help — no  tongue  to  com- 
miserate— and  no  eye  to  weep  for  him. 
That  single  word  from  Rome  will  soon  be 
spoken — the  messenger,  who  is  to  pronounce 
it,  is  now  speeding  fast  towards  Germany, 
to  give  utterance  to  it.  Henry  knows  not 
this— suspects  it  not.  Up  to  tliis  hour, 
his  crimes  have  brought  with  them  success, 
and  each  new  success  has  been  the  fore- 
runner of  fresh  crimes.  He  has,  until 
now,  experienced  neither  reverse  nor  check; 
but  a  change  is  about  to  occur,  as  great  in 
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his  fortunes,  as  in  those  of  the  Pagan 
General  Pompey,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
in  his  pride,  he  once  boasted  he  had  but  to 
stamp  his  foot,  and  armed  men  would  issue 
from  the  earth  to  obey  him  ;  but  who  was  re- 
duced afterwards  to  so  poor  a  state,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  a  wretch,  so  base,  and 
mean,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
bear  the  shield  of  a  freeman,  and  a  sol- 
dier. Henry,  at  this  moment,  is  like  the 
boastful  Pom.pey ;  and  it  is  for  the  Empress, 
and  the  Queen,  to  take  care  that  his  death 
be  not  like  that  of  the  proud  Roman — or  even 
worse — like  to  some  other  Pagans,  w^ho,  in 
their  despair,  at  a  great  reverse  of  fortune, 
died  upon  their  own  swords/' 

"  Oh !  in  mercy's  sake,''  said  the  pious 
Empress,  horrified  at  such  an  awful  warn- 
ing as  this,  "  tell  us  what  can  be  done,  by 
Bertha  or  myself,  to  prevent  that  worst  of 
evils  befalling  my  son — the  death  of  an 
impenitent  and  obdurate  sinner. 

"Be  with  him — or,  at  least,  let  Queen 
Bertha  be  with  him,  if  it  be  possible,  when 
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he   is    overthrown/'     rephed    the  bishop, 
*'  for  overthrown  he  will  be.      Even  now 
he  is  working  his  own  do^vnfall.     He  has, 
in   the    plenitude  of  his  supposed  power, 
been  so  demented,  as  to  declare  war  against 
Gregory  VII. — to  induce  one  of  his  crea- 
tures to  assume  the  functions  of  an  Anti- 
Pope — and   he   is  now  preparing  to  add 
impiety  to  impiety,  by  inducing  a  Bishop  to 
pronounce  sentenceof  excommunication  upon 
His  Holiness.     This  scandalous  proceeding 
will  take  place  shortly  ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  (for  we  have  sure  information  as 
to  all  his  doings)  that  he  intends  to  sum- 
mon   you  both, — Empress  and    Queen — 
to   be   present    at  the  sacrilegious   cere- 
mony.    I    come   now  to  intreat   of  you, 
that  if  you  be  required  to  witness  such  a 
proceeding,  to  go  there/' 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  Agnes,  whilst  her 
mild  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  with 
indignation,  "  be  willing  witnesses  to  a 
sacrilege  1 — never." 

"  Such  is  the  answer  T  expected  from 
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you,"  said  the  Bishop — '^  such  is  the  reply 
that  I  supposed  you  would  send  to  the 
King,  if  I  did  not  come  to  shew  you  how 
necessary  it  is  that  you  should  comply 
with  such  a  requisition.  About  the  time 
that  he  thus  offends  publicly  in  sight  of 
earth,  and  of  heaven,  the  blow,  long  im- 
pending over  his  head,  will  fall  upon  him. 
You  know  his  pride,  and  how  hard  it  will 
be  for  him  to  submit  to  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune. Go  then  to  him — save  him  from 
himself — save  him  from  despair  ;  for  there 
will  be,  gnawing  at  his  heart,  many  a  baffled 
sinunrepentedof,  andmanyan  accomplished 
sin  dwelt  upon  with  criminal  satisfaction. 
Even  now,  I  believe,  that  in  the  schism, 
he  hopes  to  establish,  the  abortive  scheme 
of  a  divorce  would,  if  he  were  permitted 
to  be  successful,  be  revived." 

"  Oh !  my  Lord  Bishop,"  said  the  agi- 
tated Bertha,  "  even  if  I  were  to  go  alone, 
and  barefooted,  I  will  be  found  by  the  side 
of  my  husband." 

Pianca  made  no  observation,  but  having 
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been  told  by  the  Empress  and  Bertha  how 
sadly  her  daughter's  happiness  was  com- 
promised by  the  projected  divorce,  the 
deHcate  pinky  shade  upon  her  cheek,  hke 
the  tender  blush  on  the  flower  of  the 
sweet  briar,  was  changed  to  the  waxy 
w^hiteness  of  the  hly. 

"  So  completely,''  continued  the  Bishop,^ 
"has  the  King's  aUention  been  absorbed 
by  his  quarrel  wdth  the  Pope,  and  so  certain 
is  he,  that  no  powder  on  this  earth  can  now 
resist  him,  once  he  chooses  to  beat  it  down 
with  his  armies,  that  either  he  has  not 
heard,  or  he  does  not  choose  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  what  is  occurring  in  Saxony, 
where  his  fortresses,  established  for  the 
destruction  of  the  people,  are  constantly 
falling  into  our  hands,  and  becoming 
strongholds  for  the  popular  defence." 

"  The  King's  fortresses  taken  by  the 
Saxons  1"  said  Bianca.  "  does  your  lordship 
happen  to  know  if  Erzegebirge  has  been 
one  of  these  fortresses  V 

"It  has,"    replied  the   Bishop.     "The 
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Saxons  led  on  by  some  lord  of  Ital}^  have 
seized  upon  that  fortress,  and  its  Svvabian 
soldiers  are  now  held  as  hostages  for 
Magnus,  Duke  of  Saxony." 

"  Oh  !  my  child,  my  child  1  my  darling 
Beatrice,  what  has  become  of  her  V  ex- 
claimed Biauca,  almost  delirious  between 
the  contending  emotions  of  astonishment, 
joy,  and  anxiety." 

"  I  know  no  more,  lady,"  observed  the 
Bishop,  "  than  what  1  have  stated  to  you. 
Let  this,  however,  content  to  quiet  your 
apprehensions,  that  if  your  daughter  were 
a  prisoner  in  Erzegebirge  at  the  time  it  was 
captured,  she  most  probably  remains  there, 
ill  a  state  of  perfect  safety.  The  conqueror 
of  Erzegebirge  is  described  as  an  old  man 
— one  celebrated  in  Italy  as  a  warrior — as 
the  bravest  of  the  generals  in  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  Principality —  an  especial  favorite 
of  the  good  Pope,  Gregory  YI." 

"  And  his  name  1  what  can  be  his 
name  '?"    enquired   Bianca,    forgetting   in 
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these  words.,  for  the  instant  the  thoughts  of 
her  daugliter. 

"  I  never  heard  his  name  ;"  answered  the 
bishop.  "  And  what  I  now  state  to  you 
respecting  him,  is  but  rumour,  for  the  old 
man  himself  never  refers  to  his  past  career." 

''  Ah  !"  said  Bianca,  sighing,  "  it  is  but 
rumour  ;  for  there  is  but  one  man  in  all 
the  Roman  Status  to  whom,  if  he  were 
living,  your  description  could  justly  apply, 
He  died  before  Beatrice  was  born — and  in 
his  grave  lie  buried  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  this  v/orld  but  one — that  of  again 
clasping  my  child  to  my  heart/' 

"  A  messenger  from  his  Majesty  demands 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Empress 
and  of  the  Queen,^^  said  a  soldier  in  a  loud 
voice,  entering  the  apartment. 

"  Conduct  him  hither  at  once,''  replied 
the  Empress,  "  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
him." 

The  soldier  bowed,  and  instantly  withdrew. 

"  This  must  be  some  friend  of  Henry's," 
remarked  the  Empress.  "  It  might  lead 
fr>  rv^.---^^  '^'■'";;hief  i^  hfi  yP'^O'^ni^^^^  ^-n^--,    m-y 
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Lord  Bishop.  Be  then  so  good  as  to 
seat  yourself  behind  this  piece  of  em- 
broidery." 

"  I  do  so  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
although  to  myself  the  man  could  cause  no 
harm,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  A  single 
blast  from  my  horn  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  me  living  from  this 
place  a  prisoner,  and  any  injury  to  me  now 
would  cost  him  his  life.  For  his  sake — 
whoever  he  may  be — I  shall  withdraw  from 
his  sight." 

So  saying,  the  Bishop  retired  behind  the 
magnificent  piece  of  embroidered  tapestry, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  envoy  of  the 
King  entered  the  apartment. 

The  messenger  was  a  knight,  who  wore 
a  hauberk  of  minute  thick  shells  of  gold, 
which  glittered  like  so  many  sparkling  gems. 
As  he  moved,  his  golden  helmet  seemed 
to  be  one  mass  of  gilding,  and  had  a  rim 
and  crest  set  with  precious  stones,  whilst 
his  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  a  species 
of  leggings,  which  encircled  them  as  with 
p  2 
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ropes  of  gold,  and  to  the  belt,  which  was 
beset  with  gems,  hung  a  short  sword  in  a 
scabbard  of  gold,  and  had  a  hilt  that 
flashed  w4th  the  mass  of  diamonds  encrusted 
upon  it.  The  knight  in  this  gorgeous 
armour — so  gorgeous  that  it  seemed  more 
suited  for  a  banquetting  hall  than  a  camp, 
was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  but 
whose  jet  black  hair,  and  handsome  features 
and  fair  complexion,  gave  to  him  all  the 
appearance  of  youthful  manhood.  He 
entered  the  room  with  the  proud,  confident 
step  of  a  man  that  flattery  has  done  much 
to  spoil,  and  who  believed  that  with  per- 
sonal beauty,  an  individual  may  be  pardoned 
many  oSences.  He  was  a  courtier — and  a 
favourite  of  the  king  ;  he  entertained  like 
Henry,  and  like  most  evil-hearted  and 
corrupt-minded  men,  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  female  sex,  and  fancying  that  no  woman 
could  look  upon  him  without  his  being 
admired,  he  saw  wdth  gratified  pride  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  two  noble  ladies 
like  Bertha  and  Bianca — both  beautiful, 
and  both  seemingly  young. 
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"I  am,  I  presume,"  said  this  garish 
knight,  with  a  smile,  which  shewed  a 
range  of  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  *'  in  the 
presence  of  their  Majesties,  the  Empress 
and  the  Queen." 

"  This,"  said  the  Empress,  "  is  my  daugh- 
ter, the  Queen  Bertha — I  am  the  mother 
of  the  King.  Your  name,  Sir  Knight,  and 
your  business  here  V 

"  In  the  presence  of  a  King,  a  knight  is 
permitted  to  wear  his  helmet — but  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  beauty,  the  knight 
must  manifest,  by  his  demeanour,  that  he  is 
its  slave,"  said  the  messenger,  as  he  re- 
moved the  helmet,  and  permitted  those 
present  to  look  upon  a  head  that  might  be 
a  fitting  model  for  a  statue  of  the  youthful 
Mercury. 

"  A  truce  to  compUments,  Sir  Knight," 
said  the  Empress,  in  a  severe  tone.  *'  They 
do  not  suit  the  lips  of  my  son's  subject — 
and  cannot,  without  reproof,  be  spoken  in 
the  hearing  of  my  son's  wife.    Your  name, 
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Sir  Knight,  and  the  cause  of  your  coming 
to  Magdeburg — and  be  as  brief,  as  the 
nature  of  your  message  will  permit  ;  for 
our  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  ia 
idle  discourse/' 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  messenger  flashed 
with  anger  when  he  found  himself  thus  re- 
proTed  ;  and  a  feeling  of  hatred  against 
the  four  women  in  whose  presence  he  stood, 
crept  into  his  heart,  when  he  perceived  by 
their  looks,  how  truly  the  Empress  had 
spoken  the  thoughts  of  each. 

"  My  name,  madam,''  he  said,  "  is 
Rutger — I  am  a  Count  of  the  Em- 
pire." 

*•  Rutger  1  Rutger !  I  pray  your  Ma- 
jesty's pardon,  said  Adela,  "  let  rae  look  on 
this  man." 

The  vehement  spirited  Adela,  did  not 
wait  the  permission  she  sought  for,  but 
walked  over  to  Rutger.  She  stood  look- 
ing at  him,  for  a  minute  or  so  in  the  face. 
The  aged  woman  examined  his  features  as 
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if  she  were  gazing  not  at  the  man,  but  the 
picture  of  a  man  —and  that  too,  of  a  man 
whose  name  was  loathsome  ;  although  his 
features  had  remained,  hitherto,  unknown 
to  her.  She  gazed  upon  him  from  head  to 
foot — and  though  she  spoke  not  a  word, 
there  was  such  undisguised  disgust  ex- 
pressed by  her  eyes  and  lips,  that  Kutger, 
with  all  his  unabashed  confidence  in  his 
personal  appearance,  blushed  with  a  sense 
of  awkward  shame,  that  was  as  painful,  as 
it  was  strange,  to  him. 

Adela  spoke  not  a  word  until  her  eye 
lighted  on  the  magnificent  sword  by  his 
side,  and  she  said  to  him, 

"This  is,  I  suppose,  the  sword  of 
Attila  r 

"  It  is,"  stammered  forth  Rutger,  utterly 
confounded  by  the  demeanour  of  the  Count- 
ess Adela. 

*'  The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonder- 
ful," said  Adela.  as  if  speaking  aloud 
her  thoughts.  ''  Here  is  a  thing  that  calls 
itselt  a  knight,    and  that  one  blow  from 
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my  old  husband^s  Danish  axe,  would  split 
in  two,  as  readily  and  as  speedily  as  the 
hatchet  of  the  woodman  splits  a  dry  block 
of  wood  ;  and  yet  here  it  is,  safe,  and  sound, 
and  smirking,  and  dressed  up  like  a  Tain 
girl  for  a  holiday,  whilst  brave  men  are  in 
their  graves,  and  good  men  are  in  exile, 
and  honest  men  are  hiding  from  the  face 
of  day,  and  all  because  this  compound  of 
gew-gaws,  gems  and  vanity  lent  itself 
to  as  foul  a  plot  as  ever  yet  was  concocted 
by  cowards,  and  put  in  execution  by  assas- 
sins. The  w^ays  of  Providence  are  not  only 
wonderful,  but  inscrutable,  or  such  events 
as  these  could  never  come  to  pass.  I  hum- 
bly entreat  your  Majesty  to  pardon  me  if  I 
add  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  some 
other  facts  respecting  this  knight/' 

The  word  "  knight,''  was  spoken  with 
that  withering,  scornful,  mocking  smile, 
which,  when  seen  upon  a  woman's  lip, 
fastens  in  the  breast  of  a  man,  like  a  poi- 
soned dagger — for  it  denotes  her  belief  that 
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ho,    Upon  whom  she  bestows  it,  is  a  spirit- 
less dastard. 

Rutger  so  felt  it, — for,  unconsciously,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

•'  I  told  you  he  was  a  knight— e^  polite 
knight,'^  continued  Adela  ;  "  for  he  who 
would  not  wear  his  helmet  in  compliment 
to  a  young  Queen,  is  now  ready  to  draw 
his  sword  upon  an  aged  Countess — but  be- 
ware, Sir  Knight,  we  women  have  sharp- 
pointed  instruments  for  working  embroidery 
— and,  if  you  draw  your  sword  on  me,  I 
will  stab  you  with  one  of  them,  where  you 
stand.  Be  calm  while  I  say  to  her  Ma- 
jesty what  you  should  have  have  said  for 
yourself : 

''  You,  Sir  Knight,  should  have  said 
this — *  /  am  the  Count  Rutger — /  am  the 
Count  Rutger,  the  chosen,  because  the 
willing  compurgator  of  Egen,  [whose  oath 
no  man  would  believe)  when  that  Egen 
preferred  a  false  accusation  against  Othoj 
Duke  of  Bavaria — and/,  Rutger,  the  friend 
P  5 
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of  Henry,  and  the  witness  for  Egen,  the 
friend  of  Henry,  that  I  held  the  sword  of 
Attila,  the  property  of  Duke  Otho,  bestow- 
ed by  Otho  upon  Dedi  the  younger,  and 
filched  by  Egen  from  Dedi — and  so  sus- 
taining by  my  rank,  my  credit,  and  my 
wealth,  the  miserable  miscreant,  Egen — / 
— Rutger,  the  Count— may  be  regarded  as 
the  prime  mover  of  that  war,  which  has 
now  so  long  laid  Saxony  desolate — and 
having  done  these  deeds — when  warriors 
met  in  arms  together,  I,  as  a  knight, 
buckled  on  my  beautiful  armour,  and  hied 
me  oiF  to  Henschenwege — and,  at  the  first 
sight  I  got  of  an  enemy,  I  ran  away  ! — and 
though  T  left  my  reputation,  like  my  shield, 
behind  me,  yet,  here  I  stand  with  my  nice 
armour,  and  my  fine  sword  of  Attila  by 
my  side  I — do  you  not  admire  me  ?  Do 
you  not  admire  the  armour  so  dearly 
saved  ?  Do  you  not  admire  the  sword  so 
marvellously  won  '?  Are  you  not  proud 
to  see  that  he  who  was  so  anxious  to  save 
his  helmet    from    a    dinge   in   battle,    is 
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how  SO  thoughtful  of  his  duty  to  the  female 
sex,  that  he  will  not  wear  it  in  their  pre- 
sence. 

"  This,  Sir  Knight,  Count  of  the  Empire 
— -patron  of  Egen  —  courtier  of  King 
Henry— woman-wooer,  battle-skulker,  war- 
exciter  —  hero  of  Henschenwege,  you 
should  have  said  for  yourself — and  then 
the  Empress,  and  more  th-tn  the  Empress, 
the  youthful  Queen  might  have  looked 
upon  you — as  I  do,'' 

And  with  these  words,  there  shot  forth 
from  the  eyes  of  Adela  a  glance  of  scornful 
contempt,  which  Rutger  could  not  en- 
counter without  reddening  for  very  shame 
— and  stammering  forth — - 

"I  know  not,  madam,  wherefore  you 
thus  address  me — I  am  not  conscious 
that—" 

''  I  am  Adela  the  Countess  Bedi, '  she 
observed,  "  and  if  it  were  not  for  you,  and 
the  plot  that  you  concocted  with  Egen — - 
my  husband  would  not  now  oe  in  exile — - 
my  child  would  not  be  in  prison— my  step- 
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son  would  not  be  in  his  grave— ray  cousin 
Otho  would  not  bo  deprived  of  bis  rank, 
my  country  would  not  be  made  a  waste, 
and  my  fellow  citizens  would  not  be  re- 
duced to  serfdom.  The  wrongs  that  you 
have  done  to  me  and  mine  are  irreparable  : 
if  every  hair  in  your  head  were  a  life,  and 
that  you  were  shorn  of  them  all,  as  I  hope 
yet  to  see  yau  shorn  as  a  craven  and  a 
criminal,  yet  would  they  not  afford  sufn- 
cient  atonement  for  all  the  evil  you  have 
done  me,  and  all  the  mischief  you  have 
caused  to  others.  But  had  you  not  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  with  the  form  of  a 
man,  I  never  would  have  reproached  you 
with  my  wrongs.  It  is  because  I  find  that 
you  fly  the  swords  of  warriors,  and  seek 
the  society  of  dames^  that  I  wish  to  shew 
you,  that  what  we  women  hate  worse  than 
a  coward  is  the  eaves- dropping  plotter, 
who  concocts  a  mischief,  and  shrinks,  as 
you  have  done,  from  the  responsibilit}^  that 
attaches  to  it." 

''  Adela,"  said  the  Empress,  "  I  pray  you 
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peace  :  I  believe  that  you  have  much  cause 
for  entertaining  resentment  against  Count 
Rutger,  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up 
with  the  persecution  of  your  family  and 
race.  Here,  however,  he  is  the  messenger 
of  the  King,  and  entitled,  if  not  to  per- 
sonal respect,  on  his  own  account,  at  least, 
to  forbearance,  as  the  representative  of 
our  Sovereign." 

"  I  have  not  spoken  thus  to  Count  Rut- 
ger,'* replied  Adela,  "  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  resentment  I  may 
justly  feel,  and  that  I  do  feel,  against  him. 
I  have  spoken  thus  to  him,  because  I  more 
than  suspect  the  purpose  for  which  the 
King  has  sent  him  hither,  and  which  pur- 
pose may  be  concealed  either  under  a  real^ 
or  a  pretended  message,  Rutger  comes 
here,  by  the  desire  of  King  Henry,  to  act 
the  lover  of  our  Queen.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  so  notable  a  project  has 
been  devised  by  his  Majesty ;  and  it  is  in 
pursuance  of  such  a  plan,  that  we  see  this 
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mannikin  dressed  up  in  finery,  and  dis- 
playing his  frippery,  and  even  tying  to  his 
side,  the  sword  of  Attila  :  but  let  him  be- 
ware of  that  sword,  it  is  a  fatal  weapon  ; 
terrible  to  an  enemy,  when  its  hilt  is  held 
by  a  brave  man  ;  but  a  sword  that  alwa3^s 
turns  its  point  against  the  heart  of  a 
craven  that  ventures  to  touch  it.  Let  Kut* 
ger  now  speak  his  message  — 1  have  told 
you  the  purport  of  his  visit." 

The  confusion  pourtrayed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rutger  manifested  how  accur- 
ately the  Countess  Adela  had  surmised 
the  real  intention  he  had  in  visiting 
the  Queen;  as  in  the  affair  of  Otho, 
he  had  consented  to  be  an  instrument  in 
the  completion  of  an  infamous  plot,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  fell  designs  of 
Henry  against  a  virtuous  and  faithful 
wife. 

"  You  have  not  told  us  the  nature  of 
your  message,  Count  Rutger,"  said  the 
Empress. 
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"  The  King/^  stuttered  fortli  Ilutger, 
"  directed  me  to  say,  that  he  desired  the 
presence  of  jour  Majesty,  and  commanded 
that  of  his  wife,  the  Queen  Bertha,  at 
Frankfort- on-the-Maine,  in  ten  days  from 
this  time,  as  an  affair  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Empire  is  about  to  be  disposed 
of  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  bids  me 
tender  my  personal  attendance  upon  the 
Queen,  in  order  that  I  might  protect  her 
from  the  peril  of  so  long  and  dangerous  a 
journey." 

"  Oh  !  tender  husband  I''  exclaimed 
Adela,  "  who  thus  cautiously  provides 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  which  his 
wife  shall  be  exposed,  will  be  from  the 
protector  he  has  selected  for  her  !  Assent 
to  such  a  proposal  as  this,  Queen  Bertha, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  more  safe, 
when  ravening  wolves  are  howling  around 
your  litter,  than  w^hen  you  are  reposing  in 
a  bower  of  roses." 

Whilst  Adela  thus  spoke,  the  Empress 
and  Bertha  consutled   together,  and   then 
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the   Empress  thus  spoke   to  Count   Rut- 
ger  : 

"  Say  to  the  King,  our  son,  that  his  wife 
the  Queen,  and  1  will  be  in  Frankfort  upon 
the  day  appointed.  I,  in  that  journey,  shall 
be  the  protector  of  my  daughter.  I  ex- 
press her  feelings  and  mine,  when  I  say 
that  your  presence  would  be  felt  as  an  in- 
convenience, and  we  therefore  decline  it. 
You  may  now  retire.  P'arewell,  Count 
Rutger." 

The  Count  perceived  that  the  plot  of 
his  master  against  Queen  Bertha  was 
suspected,  and  therefore,  without  attempt- 
ing to  remonstrate  with  the  Empress  as  to 
the  decision  which  she  had  come  to,  he 
bowed  lowly  to  both,  and  hurried  from  the 
apartment. 

"  Oh  !  mother,^'  said  Bertha,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Rutger,  "  the  presence  of 
this  base  man  here,  and  the  intention  with 
which  he  intruded  himself,  convince  me 
that  Henry  persists  in  his  sinful  proj  ct  of 
a  divorce." 
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"  My  child,  replied  the  Empress,  "  our 
sole  confidence  must  be  in  God.  He  has 
already  rendered  abortive  all  the  plots  of 
your  enemies  against  you.  I^ely  upon 
Him,  for  He  nerer  fails  those  who  have 
full  faith  in  Him.  But  what  detains  the 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt '?  he  must  be  aware 
that  this  wicked  courtier  has  departed. 
Why  does  he  not  come  forth  '?  My  Lord 
Bishop  !  ray  Lord  Bishop !"  said  the  Em- 
press, in  a  loud  voice,  "  you  may  come 
forth.     Your  enemy  has  departed." 

With  these  words  the  Bishop  again  ap- 
peared before  the  Empress,  and  said  : 

"  May  I  ask  your  Majesty  what  was  the 
name  of  the  King's  messenger  V 

"  Count  Butger,"  replied  the  Empress. 
"  But  did  you  not  hear  our  conversa- 
tion r 

"  Not  one  word  of  it,"  replied  the 
Bishop.  "  Upon  passing  that  tapestry,  I 
perceived  that  there  was  an  arrow-slit  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  that  looked 
upon  the  river,  and   what  I  saw  there  in- 
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terested  me  so  much,  that  I  did  not  for  the 
moment  remember  even  where  I  was.  I 
am  sure  too  that  some  persons  in  this  room 
are,  though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
interested  in  what  I  saw.  Do  you  expect 
any  one  to  risit  you  here  V' 

"  I  can  answer  for  all  here  as  my 
children,"  replied  the  Empress,  "  for  I 
know  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  all.  They 
do  not  hope,  nor  look  for  a  visit  from  any 
one.'^ 

*'  Then  some  persons  are  coming  here," 
remarked  the  Bishop,  "  that  they  neither 
hope,  nor  expect  to  see.  But  I  may 
describe  to  you  what  I  observed.  The 
arrow-slit  from  which  I  gazed  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  river  Elbe.  Upon 
looking  out  upon  its  waters  I  could  not 
discern  a  single  boat  but  one,  and  that  was 
at  a  considerable  distance.  As  it  came 
nearer,  I  could  perceive  that  there  were  in 
it  but  three  persons — a  female  and  two 
men.  As  it  came  close,  I  saw  that  one  of 
the  men  was  old,  and  the   other  a  mere 
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boy — that  the  old  man  rowed  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  that  the  boy  steered,  and 
that  the  female,  though  concealed  by  a  long 
veil,  was  young.  I  remarked  that  when  a 
turn  of  the  river  brought  them  within  view 
of  the  fortress,  and  that  they  saw  a  boat 
vfiih  the  King's  standard,  and^  manned 
with  the  King's  red-schaaren,  was  at  the 
postern-gate,  they  hastily  pushed  back, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  their  small 
boat  amid  the  reeds  on  the  river  bauk.  I 
observed  that  as  they  pushed  back  the  old 
man  covered  himself  with  a  pilgrim's  hood, 
and  the  young  lad  cast  himself  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  the  better  to  escape 
being  remarked. 

"  It  is  in  that  position  I  left  them — thus 
concealing  themselves — and  there,  no  doubt, 
they  will  remain  until  Count  Rutger  and 
his  attendants  have  withdrawn.  They  must 
be  coming  here — otherwise  they  would 
have  passed  onward  when  they  saw  the 
Royal  standard.  They  must  be  Saxons — 
probably  the  friends  of  the  Countess  Dedi, 
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for  otherwise,  coming  here,  they  would  not 
have  feared  to  encounter  Rutger." 

"  Coming  to  me  they  could  not  be,"  said 
the  Countess  Adela,  "  but  what  do  you  say 
of  one  of  them  being  a  boy  V 

''  One  of  these  three  persons  is  certainly 
a  boy,'^  remarked  the  Bishop,  "  a  flaxen- 
haired  boy  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age." 

"  Ah !  such  exactly  is  the  appearance, 
and  such  the  age  of  my  son,"  said  the 
Countess  Dedi,  "  but,  alas  I  he  is  not  now 
to  be  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe — he 
must  be  sought  for  on  the  Maine." 

"  May  he  not  have  escaped  as  the  Bishop 
of  Halberstadt  escaped  V  asked  the  gentle 
Bianca,  whose  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  the  bereaved  Countess. 

''  Ah !  no,"  said  the  despondent  Adela, 
"  for  my  poor  boy  had  no  Udalric  of 
Bavaria  to  befriend  him.  There  is  as  little 
likelihood,  that  it  is  my  boy  is  in  the  boat^ 
the  Bishop  has  observed,  as  that  the  young 
female  is  your  daughter." 
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Poor  Bianca  trembled,  as  if  convulsions 
were  about  to  seize  her,  when  this  thought 
was  suggested  to  her.  She  was  attempting 
to  speak,  when  a  smiling  countenance,  it 
was  as  that  of  an  angel  for  it  was  the 
face  of  Beatrice  before  her  eyes,  and 
as  warm  kisses  pressed  her  lips,  and 
the  word  "  mother  "  sounded  in  her 
ears,  the  world  vanished  from  her  sight, 
and  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  her  child,  as 
if  joy  had  struck  a  death-blow  to  her 
heart. 

The  words  "  mother,'^  "  mother  "  also 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Adela,  and  her  boy 
was  pressed  to  her  heart,  whilst  the  ex- 
clamations "  my  son,"  "  my  son,'^  were 
repeated  as  if  in  their  repetition  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  mother,  in  having  her  son 
restored  to  her  was  rendered  more  sure. 

That  m.other  and  that  son  saw  not,  heard 
not,  thought  not  of  all  else  in  the  world 
besides.  Although  the  rocky  fortress  in 
which  they  stood  had  tumbled  into  ruins 
beneath  their  feet,  it  would  not  have   un- 
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fastened  the  clasping  hands  of  Adela 
around  the  form  of  the  son  so  unexpectedly 
restored  to  her.  There  was  fierceness  even 
in  the  ardent  tenderness  with  which  she 
kissed  him,  as  if  each  kiss  were  a  vengeance 
taken  upon  those  who  had  had  the  unmanly 
cruelty  to  tear  from  an  aged  woman,  her 
only  child — the  last — the  youngest  too  of 
all  her  children. 

Whilst  Bianca  lay  still  insensible  in  the 
arms  of  Beatrice,  •  the  Pilgrim  advanced, 
and  pressing  a  long  kiss  upon  the  forehead 
of  his  daughter,  he  retired  to  where  the 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt  stood,  and  said  : 

"  For  the  present,  my  lord,  our  presence 
here  can  be  of  no  avail.  Let  me  leave 
this  day  to  Bianca — to  the  unalloyed  happi- 
ness of  having  her  cliild  restored  to  her, 
and  of  knowing  that  her  father  still  lives 
to  watch  over  her,  and  Beatrice.  Such 
joy  may  prepare  her  to  encounter  the 
greater  sorrows  that  await  her  hereafter, 
and  the  full  extent  of  which  can  be  but 
gradually  made  known  to  Jier.     Come,  my 
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Lord  Bishop.  Your  longer  delay  in-  this 
palace  may  be  dangerous.  The  embraces 
of  Beatrice,  and  the  cares  of  the  good 
Empress,  and  the  pious  Bertha  will  soon 
restore  Bianca  to  consciousness." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversation, 
a  pilgrim  was  seen  rowing  across  the  Elbe 
a  small  boat,  in  which  the  only  passenger 
was  an  aged  man  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE    HYPOCRITE    UKMASKED. 


It  was  mid -day  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  city 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  the  great 
church  was  crowded  in  all  its  parts ;  for 
not  only  was  it  known  that  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Empress,  and  the  high  officers, 
counts,  and  lords  of  the  Empire,  with  many 
of  the  prelates,  would  be  present,  but  also 
that  a  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed 
by  William  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
which  would  attract  the  attention,  and  ex- 
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cite  the  wonder  of  Christendom.  What 
the  ceremony  might  be  was  not  known  ; 
but  when  it  was  rumoured  that  it  was 
specially  to  take  place  at  the  desire  of  the 
King,  an  intense  curiosity  was  excited  to 
witness  it,  and  therefore  the  humble  were 
not  less  desirous  than  the  rich  to  gain 
admission  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Church. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Church  had,  by 
the  especial  desire  of  King  Henry,  been 
left  for  the  use  of  the  people,  for  he  in- 
tended that  they  should  bear  away  with 
them  a  full  impression  of  the  omnipotence 
of  his  power,  and  that  they  should  also 
have  their  minds  impressed,  by  means  of 
the  forms  of  religion,  with  a  conviction 
that  in  his  conflict  with  Pope  Gregory  VIL, 
he  had  pious  and  ardent  bishops  to  support 
him.  Thus,  when  High  Mass  in  the  great 
Church  at  Frankfort  had  been  concluded, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  places  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  altar,  and  near  to 
the   thrones  erected  for  Henry,  his  wife, 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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and  his  mother,  none  but  persons  m  gorgeous 
armour,  or  in  costly  robes,  and  all  radiant 
with  gold  and  jeweller}^,  whilst  before  them 
sat,  in  their  magnificent  pontificals,  the 
bishops  of  the  Empire.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Church  shone  forth,  in  the  blaze  of 
day,  one  mass  of  splendour  ;  and  upon  that 
splendour  gazed  an  a^Ye-stricken  population 
who  pressed  in  a  thick  crowd  together, 
and  who  were  but  the  representatives  of 
vast  multitudes  who  thronged  in  thousands 
outside,  and  who  waited  with  im- 
patience to  hear  whatever  might  pass,  and 
which  it  was  an  utter  impossibihty  for 
themselves  to  witness. 

The  High  mass  was  concluded ;  but 
instead  of  those,  who  had  been  in  prayer 
during  its  celebration,  preparing  to  depart, 
a  low  murmur  of  excitement  ran  through 
the  Church,  when  it  ^as  seen  that  the 
King,  and  all  the  high  dignitaries,  rose 
from  their  knees  to  resume  their  seats  ; 
and  when  the  Church  bells  were  heard 
ringing  forth,  not  in  regular  peals,  but  in 
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harsh,  jangled,  and  disordered  sounds,  as 
if  announcing  that  some  awful  calamity 
had  occurred.  The  joyous  and  triumphant 
swell  of  the  organ  was  suddenly  changed 
into  a  wailing  and  melancholy  cry,  as  the 
vestry  doors  were  thrown  open,  and, 
issuing  forth,  were  seen  first,  the  youthful 
Acolytes  in  red  robes,  and  then  subdeacons 
in  dark  cassocks,  deacons  in  white  surplices, 
priests  with  their  plain  chasubles,  and 
the  chaplains,  in  attendance  upon  the 
bishop,  fully  vested  as  priests.  These 
all  came  marching  forth  two  by  two — -file 
pouring  out  after  file — and  all  bearing 
long,  white,  lighted  tapers  it  their  hands  ; 
and  last  of  all  issued  forth,  with  a  mitre 
of  pure  gold  upon  his  head,  and  a  snow- 
white  cape  upon  his  shoulders,  the  officia- 
ting Prelate  in  the  ceremony — William, 
Bishop  of  Utrecht, 

With  slow  and  solemn  tread  the  Bishop 

followed  the  procession,  until  he  reached 

the  centre  of  the  high  altar,  the  steps  of 

which  he  ascended  :  and  as  he  did  so,  the 
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Acolytes,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests, 
arranged  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  each  mounting  according  to  his 
respective  rank — one  a  step  above  the 
other,  and  the  Bishop^s  chaplains  ranging 
themselves  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
altar,  before  which  the  Bishop  stood. 
When  all  were  so  arranged,  the  Bishop 
turned,  and  faced  the  vast  multitude, 
and  as  he  did  so,  a  sudden  paleness 
overspread  his  countenance.  It  came 
upon  him  as  the  wailing  of  the  organ 
ceased,  and  as  the  tumultuous  jangling 
of  the  bells  was  silenced. 

The  face  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was,  at 
that  moment,  the  face  of  a  desperate  man 
— in  the  high-forehead,  now  corrugated 
with  wrinkles — in  the  frowning  brows  that 
knit  together,  and  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal the  living  fire  that  darted  forth  from 
his  blood-shot  eyes — in  the  dilated  nos- 
trils, and  in  the  quivering  lips,  now  white 
and  bloodless,  might  be  detected,  the 
agonies  of  a  spirit,   which  defied  heaven, 
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and  dared  the  worst  tortures  of  a  hell^ 
which  it  did  not  disbelieve.  Those  who 
had  known  the  Bishop  would,  in  tlie  terri- 
ble aspect  that  now  glared  forth  from 
beneath  the  golden  mitre,  have  failed  to 
recognise  him.  Let  not  the  reader  marvel 
although  he  has  been  previously  introduced 
to  him,  if  he  fail  at  once  to  know,  in  this 
description,  one  of  the  individuals  previously 
pourtrayed. 

Close  to  the  side  of  the  Bishop  was 
placed,  by  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  long 
lighted  taper ;  whilst  the  Prelate  drew 
forth  from  his  bosom  a  parchment,  on 
which  some  characters  were  inscribed. 

There  was  a  solemn,  chilling  stillness  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  as  the  Bishop 
advanced  from  the  altar  to  the  outermost 
verge  of  the  stone  platform,  on  which  it 
rested.  Every  syllable,  although  spoken 
in  a  harsh  and  broken  voice  by  him,  was 
audible  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  that 
vast  Church. 

"  My  brethren,"  said  the   Bishop,  "  the 
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Church,  ^Yhen  it  has  determined  npon  the 
excommunication  of  an  incorrigible  sinner, 
has  also  declared  that  excommunication, 
should  take  place  upon  certain  days,  and 
at  certain  seasons — as  upon  a.  Thursday 
— upon  an  Ascension  day — and  ui)on 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Church 
of  the  twelve  Apostles.  It  does  so,  to  signify 
tha.t  they,  who  are  so  excommunicated,  are 
cast  off  from  all  participation  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  instituted  first  on  a  Thursday  ; 
upon  the  Ascension  day,  as  shewing  that 
the  Church,  which  then  prays  for  all,  alone 
renounces  them  ;  and  upon  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  as  shewing  that  the  Church, 
which  is  opened  to  all  the  faithful,  expels 
them  from  its  doors.  Necessity  compels  us, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  deviate  from  the.se  ob- 
servances ;  but  we  have  presented  others 
— the  disordered  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  lighted  candies-  the 
first,  as  shewing  that  the  bells,  which,  by 
their  regular  peal,  convoke  christians  to 
prayer,   will,    by  their   irregular  chiming, 
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scatter  the  unbelieving  into  confusion  ; 
and  as  the  light  of  the  candles  is  extin- 
guished, so  shall  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  darkened  in  their  hearts.  One 
portion  of  these  ceremonies  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  other  you  have  yet  to 
witness. 

"  The  excommunication  of  a  Christian 
is  a  sad  and  painful  duty,  and  one  to  which 
the  Church  never  has  recourse  but  in  the 
last  sad  extremity.  It  is  painful  to  direct 
it  against  the  poorest  layman  in  the  com- 
munity— more  painful  to  direct  it  against 
a  priest ;  but  for  me,  my  brethren,  has 
been  reserved  the  most  painful  of  all  duties, 
that  of  excommunicating  one  who  ranks  as 
the  highest  of  all  bishops. 

"  Why  do  I  excommunicate  him  ?  Be- 
cause lie  has  acted  as  a  tyrant — because 
he  has  sought  for  favour  with  the  multi- 
tude, by  thwarting  the  will  of  princes — 
by  interfering  wdth  them  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  dominions — by  denying  to 
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them  the  privileges  which  appertain  to 
them  as  sovereigns — by  seeking  to  prevent 
them  from  rewarding,  with  the  highest 
offices  in  the  Church,  those  servants  whom 
they  know  to  be  most  devoted  to  them, 
and  of  whose  merits  they  have  personal 
cognizance.  Why  do  1  excommunicate 
him  ?  Because  I  am  but  one  of  the  many 
German  bishops  that  he  has  visited  with 
his  censures,  and  that  he  declares  to  be 
excommunicated  because  we  will  not  com- 
pel our  clergy  to  live  as  if  they  were  an- 
gels, and  not  men,  and  had  not  the 
passions  of  men.  He  who  rejects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  German  bishops  as  unfitted  to 
continue  bishops,  T,  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops,  repudiate  as  our  apostolical 
superior.  He  who  threatens  to  excommu- 
nicate our  King,  I  now  excommunicate. 

"  Yes — from  this  spot — from  this  altar, 
in  the  presence  of  my  King,  of  his  nobles, 
and  of  the  assembled  multitude,  I,  William 
of  Utrecht,  here  declare  that  Hildebrand, 
he  who  falsely    designates   himself   Pope 
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Gregory  VI P.,  is  a  tyrcaut,  a  perjurer,  a 
seeker  after  novelties,  a  dishonored  bishop, 
and  adulterate  pontiff — a  man  whose  Hfe 
is  stained  with  manifold  sins,  and  unnum- 
bered vices,  and  renouncing  him  as  a  Pope, 
and  denouncing  him  as  a  bishop,  and  scorn- 
ing him  as  a  man,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment forward,  declare  him  to  be  exconi 
municated. 

'•  To  Hildebrand  the  false  Pope,  I  now  say 
Anathema  !  anathema  !  anathema  1" 

And  as  the  Bishop  spoke  these  words ; 
he  seized  the  hghted  taper  that  stood  by 
his  side,  and  dashing  it  upon  the  earth,  he 
trampled  out  the  light.  That  which  he  did 
was  imitated,  on  the  instant,  by  the  deacons, 
sub-deacons,  and  priests  ;  and  as  these 
lights  were  extinguished,  a  shriek  of  hor- 
ror arose  from  all  parts  of  the  cliurch. 

The  Bishop  of  Utrecht  stood  with  his 
foot  still  resting  upon  the  quenched  taper  ; 
he  stood  moveless  as  if  he  had  been  trans- 
formed to  stone — with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
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be  starting  from  their  sockets — with  month 
wide  gaping,  and  with  outstretched  arras, 
and  his  body  resting  for  support  against 
the  altar.  Thus  he  stood,  and  he  heard  not 
the  cries  that  filled  the  church,  for  all  his 
senses  were  absorbed  in  the  spectacle  that 
presented  itself  to  his  sight,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  curtain  at  the  moment  that 
he  pronounced  "  anathema"  upon  Pope 
Gregory.  That  curtain  had,  up  to  that 
moment,  screened  from  his  view  a  side 
altar  dedicat-ed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
now  that  it  was  withdraw^n,  he  beheld  in 
front  of  a  white  marble  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin, which  had  its  arms  extended  over 
them  as  invoking  a  blessing  upon  their 
heads,  three  persons — they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  his  life,  of  sin,  of  sacrilege,  of 
treachery,  and  of  deceit !  They  were 
the  Pilgrim  !  Bianca !  and  Beatrice  !  and 
in  the  face  of  all  there  was  the  same  ex 
pression  of  reproach,  of  shame,  and  of  ab- 
horrence ;  and  a  single  word,  uttered  by 
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each,  denoted  their  feelings  towards  him  ; 
for,  in  these  three  words  were  given  the 
past  biography  of  the  criminal  Bishop. 
These  words  were  — 

"  Eberhard ! 

"  Manfred  ! 

"  Ruebert ! 

"  The  side  altar  of  the  Virgin,  in  which 
these  three  persons  were  seen,  was  within 
view  of  those  who  stood  on  the  high  altar, 
or  of  those  who  were  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  to  that  at  which  it  was 
placed — lying,  as  it  w^ere,  in  a  niche,  and 
out  of  the  observation  of  all  w^ho  were 
gathered  in  the  choir,  nave,  and  aisles. 
Thus  it  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,  and  of  his  assistants,  to  a  few 
of  the  Bishops,  having  seats  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  but  it  was  not,  and  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  King,  nor  his  courtiers,  who 
were  on  the  same  side  with  it,  and  was 
completely  hidden  from  the  observation  of 
the  great  body  of  the  congregation  beyond 
them.     The  three,  who  thus  appeared  to 
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the  sight  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and 
who  withered  his  heart  by  the  single  word 
that  each  addressed  to  him,  were  arrayed 
in  a  different  costume.  The  Pilgrim  had 
cast  aside  his  robe,  and  now  appeared  in 
helmet  and  haubergeon  of  poUshed  steel, 
that  shone  forth  as  if  both  were  composed 
of  no  other  material  than  glittering  silver. 
Bianca,  with  white  robes,  and  a  garland  of 
snow-white  roses  on  her  head,  seemed  to  be 
a  bride,  and  the  beauty  of  Beatrice  was 
partly  concealed  beneath  her  dark  robe  of 
a  novice,  and  partly  rendered  more  bril- 
liant by  the  wreath  of  white  roses  that  en- 
circled her  head,  and  the  diamond  cross  of 
the  Empress  that  shone  forth  upon  her 
bosom. 

The  Bishop  of  Utrecht  gazed  in  horror 
upon  these  three  persons,  that  seemed  to 
him  to  have  risen  up  before  him,  as  by  a 
miracle  of  heaven  to  reproach  him  for  all 
his  past  offences,  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  had  aggravated  them  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  last  crime  that  he  was  then  in 
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the  very  act  of  perpetrating.  He  believed 
that,  having  climbed  to  the  very  climax  of 
sin,  the  moment  for  his  downfall  and  his 
punishment  had  now  come ;  and  so  be- 
lieving and  so  feeling,  a  change  seemed  in 
an  instant  to  be  operated  in  the  whole 
being  of  the  miserable  man  ;  for  the  cries 
with  which  the  whole  church  had  been 
filled,  as  he  pronounced  "  Anathema"  upon 
the  Pope,  were  still  heard,  when  all  were 
instantly  quelled  by  the  shrill  shrieking 
voice  of  the  Bishop,  who,  gazing  upon  the 
Pilgrim,  Bianca,  and  Beatrice,  thus  ad- 
dressed them  : 

"  Pardon !  pardon  !  pardon !  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  Lord  of  Viterbo,  Bianca,  the 
betrayed,  Beatrice,  the  virtuous.  Pardon 
me,  oh,  Loid  of  Viterbo  ;  for  w^hen  you 
received  me,  and  hospitably  entertained 
me,  I  deceived  you,  by  telling  you  I  was 
a  young  knight  of  Germany,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  had  received  the  first  tonsure  of  a 
deacon.     Pardon  me,  oh!  Bianca,  for,  be- 
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sotted  by  your  beauty,  I  perjured  myself, 
when,  as  a  husband,  I  plighted  to  you  my 
troth,  for  I  was  already  bound  by  the  voir 
— the  vow  of  celibacy  to  the  church — to 
God — to  the  people.  Before  I  saw  you — 
I  had  vowed  at  the  altar,  that  1  would 
be  a  man  :  olely  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  God,  and  to  the  people — a  slave  in  His 
serviceandto  theirs— a  man  belonging  wholly 
to  his  Creator  ;  to  live,  to  labour,  and  to 
die  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory — a  man 
belonging  wholly  and  solely  to  tlie  people  ; 
to  live,  to  laboiir,  and  to  die  in  promoting 
their  salvation.  Before  I  took  that  vow — 
1  was  told — aye,  three  several  times  was 
I  told  by  the  Pontiff,  that  I  was  still  free 
— that  I  was  not  compelled,  not  urged,  not 
required  to  take  any  such  vow — and  yet, 
despite  these  repeated  warnings,  T  in- 
truded myself  into  the  sanctuary,  and  I 
took  THE  vow.  I  took  it  to  perjure  my- 
self, and  to  dishonour  you,  by  deceiving 
■•  ou  into  a  sacrilegious   marriage.      Base 
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villain  that  I  was,  I  deceiyed  you  by  tell- 
ing 3^ou  that  your  father  was  slain — I 
sought  to  deceive  you  into  a  false  marriage, 
by  bringing  with  me  an  impostor,  who 
was  to  have  performed  a  sham  ceremony 
between  us ;  and  when  I  said  that  I 
plighted  to  you  my  troth,  I  was  a  liar — 
a  perjurer — a  villain.  Pardon — pardon 
me,  Bianca,  for  had  you  not  been  so  kind^ 
so  lovely,  and  so  confiding,  I  never  had 
lived  a  life  of  sin,  of  mystery,  and  of 
treachery.  And  you !  oh  1  Beatrice — my 
child  !  my  child  !  pardon  !  oh  !  pardon  ! 
and  pray  that  pardon  may  be  granted  to 
your  hapless  father,  svho  now  stands  thus 
before  you — -a  public  sinner — confessing 
his  sins — and  one  of  whose  crimes  is  that 
he  is  the  parent — the  sacrilegious,  guilty 
parent  of  one  so  stainless,  and  so  sinless  as 
yourself.  Pardon !  oh !  pardon  me,  for 
even  your  infantile  caresses  could  never 
pacify,  for  an  instant,  the  hell- fire  that 
burned  in  my  bosom,  when  1  remembered 
that  your  father  was  a  priest,  bound  by 
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his  vow  ;  a  bishop,  foul  with  every  base- 
ness, when  I  ought  to  be  an  example  of 
virtue,  and  chastity  to  others.  Oh !  Bea- 
trice, my  child — pardon — Oh!  God!  she 
is  dying  before  my  face,  aod  I  dare  not, 
must  not  touch  her  with  my  polluted 
hands—" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  Bishop, 
as  he  saw  Beatrice  fall  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  the  Pilgrim.  As  she  fell,  the 
Pilgrim  and  Bianca  pointed  to  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  at  the  pediment  of  which  she 
fell,  and,  as  they  so  pointed,  the  curtain 
that  screened  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  was 
drawn  quickly  in  front  of  it,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Bishop  had  been  ad- 
dressing himself  were  shut  out  from  his 
view.  He  never  again  looked  upon  them 
in  this  world. 

"  They  point  to  the  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin," muttered  the  Bishop  to  himself,  "  and 
tell  me  to  pray  for  her  intercession  and 
pardon.  They  will  not  foi-give  me,  and 
they  bid  me  seek  for  her  forgiveness.     I 
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have  sought  to  compensate  them  both  for 
the  wrongs  I  have  done  them  by  a  Hfe  of 
tenderness  and  love,  and  they  will  not 
pardon  me  ;  but  bid  me  seek  for  it  from 
her  tliat  I  have  offended  in  thought,  in 
word,  or  in  deed,  by  years  of  sin.  When 
they  will  not  intercede  for  me,  why  hope 
that  she  will  do  so  \  No — no — no,  I  de- 
serve no  forgiveness — wife  and  child  are 
alike  degraded  and  dishonoured  by  the 
connexion  with  a  perjured  priest,  and  a 
sacrilegious  bishop. 

"  Yes — I  am — a  reprobate — a  cast-= 
away — accursed  vow !  had  I  never  taken 
it,  I  might  have  lived,  and  died  honored 
as  a  layman.  Accursed  mitre!"  he  ex- 
claimed, tearing  it  from  his  head,  and 
trampling  upon  it,  "  but  for  thy  gaudy 
gems,  and  damning  brilliancy,  I  never 
should  have  felt  the  demon  ambition  urging 
me  onward  to  a  life  of  base  hypocrisy." 

The  wretched  man  stood  like  a  maniac 
upon  the  high  altar,  clenching   his  hands, 
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and  stamping  again  and  again  upon  the 
golden  mitre  that  lay  at  his  feet.  Amaze- 
ment kept  the  spectators  silent  and  move- 
less, for  a  moment,  for  much  of  what  had 
passed,  was  absolutely  unintelligible  to 
them,  as  they  did  not  see  those  to  whom 
the  language  of  the  Bishop  William  had 
been  addressed.  From  their  surprise,  they 
were  aroused  by  an  agonizing  shriek  which 
came  from  the  Bishop,  as  he  clapped  both 
his  out-spread  hands  upon  his  heart,  and  a 
white  foam,  stained  with  blood,  gathered 
around  his  lips. 

''  Ah  r'  he  exclaimed,  "  the  vengeance 
of  God  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  the 
pangs  of  death  have  seized  me — even 
here — aye,  here — in  the  midst  of  my  sins. 
Yes — brethern — you  have  heard  me  say, 
that  J  excommunicated  Hildebrand.  j^ow 
listen  to  me,  whilst  I  say  that  the  just 
judgment  of  God  has  fallen  upon  me.  I 
die — I  die  a  reprobate  Bishop,  for  I  have 
aided  the  King  in  all  his  evil   deeds — [ 
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have  fomented  what  was  bad  in  his  heart, 
and,  to  please  my  sovereign,  I  have  done 
violence  to  my  own  conscience,  by  slander- 
ing Hildebrand,  that  I  have  ever  known 
to  be  good,  holy,  pious,  exemplary,  and 
virtuous.  My  crime  is  unpardonable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  it  is  punished  with 
death — death — an  eternal  death." 

And  as  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  spoke 
these  words,  he  rolled,  apparently  a  life- 
less corpse,  from  the  altar,  down  the  steps 
to  the  rails  of  the  Sanctuary,  marking 
each  step,  as  he  fell,  with  blotches  of  dark 
blood  that  poured  from  his  mouth. 

"  Let  the  church  be  cleared  instantly/' 
exclaimed  Henry,  rising  from  his  throne  ; 
"  a  sudden  illness  has  seized  our  true  and 
trusty  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
Pious  soul !  he  talks  so  wildly — it  is  plain 
he  has  lost  his  senses.  To  the  Palace,  ray 
friends.  Good  people  depart  with  all 
speed.  Let  none  remain  in  the  Church 
but    the    immediate    attendants    of    the 
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Bishop.  The  heat  and  excitement  have 
been  too  much  for  him.  We  shall  send 
him  our  physician.  Away — one  and  all 
from  the  Church." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  Church, 
which  had  been  so  crowded,  was  cleared 
of  every  one  but  the  chaplains  of  the 
Bishop,  who  had  raised  him  up,  still  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  removed  him  to 
the  vestry,  where  he  was  placed  upon  a 
couch,  and  where,  by  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  his  forehead,  he  was, 
eventually,  restored  to  consciousness.  He 
saw  the  King's  physician  standing  by  his 
side,  holding  his  hand,  and  asking  him 
how  he  was  affected, 

"  1  feel,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I  am 
dying — that  human  skill  cannot  prolong 
my  existence  for  another  hour.  I  feel  that 
I  am  descending  down — down  into  hell 
It  lies  open  for  me  ;  and  now,  Sir  Physi- 
cian, I  beg  of  you,  as  you  value  your  own 
salvation,  and  as  you  shall  answer,    at  the 
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last  day,  for  the  responsibility  I  now  im- 
pose upon  you,  hasten  to  the  King — tell 
him,  for  he  yet  has  time  to  repent,  (but 
will  never  do  so)  that  I,  and  all  others 
who  have  favoured  his  vices,  are,  with  him- 
self, doomed  to  eternal  perdition. 

"'  Oh !  my  lord,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
chaplains,  "  speak  not  thus — reflect,  that 
for  repentant  sinners,  our  Church  has  pro- 
vided the  aid  of  the  holy  Sacraments." 

"  Away  with  thee,  and  thy  Sacraments," 
replied  the  despairing  reprobate..  "  Have 
I  not  violated  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
orders  ? — have  I  not  violated  the  vow  of 
obedience  that  I  owed  to  my  superior, 
the  Pontiff '?  Have  I  not  violated  the  vow 
of  chastity '?  Have  I  not  violated  the 
Sacrament  of  marriage  ?  Have  I  not 
plighted  my  troth,  when  I  stood,  with 
tonsured  head,  and  consecrated  hands,  to 
receive  a  wife  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  1 
Oh  !  monstrous !  a  priest  married  by  a 
priest.     Have  I  not,  whilst  a  husband,  and 
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a  father,  dared  to  ascend  the  altar — to 
touch  the  sacred  vessels — to  offer  up  the 
Sacrifice — to  grasp  the  crozier — and,  whilst 
a  curse  to  myself,  to  pronounce  a  benedic- 
tion upon  others  ?  The  Sacraments  !  I 
have  desecrated  them  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
if  I  dared  to  participate  in  any  more  of 
them,  I  must  but  add  sin  upon  sin.  By 
my  own  deeds  I  have  cut  myself  off,  as  a 
rotten  branch,  from  the  Church  ;  and  I 
now  stand  deservedly  condemned  to  my 
own  despair.  Pray  not  for  me  when  I  am 
dead,  for  the  prayers  of  the  living  can 
bring  no  relief  to  the  souls  of  the  damned. 
"  Why  stare  you  at  me,  chaplain,  as  if 
I  spoke  that  of  which  I  am  not  certain. 
My  dying  eyes  can  see  things  that  are  as 
yet  invisible  to  you.  T  see  all  my  sins 
rising  up  around  me,  and  forming,  as  they 
rise,  a  thick  mist,  which  hangs  over  and 
about  me,  to  shut  me  in,  as  it  were,  within 
an  impenetrable  pent-house — the  thick 
pent-house  of  despair--  the  only  thing  not 
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penetrable,  by  the  ever-descending  rays  of 
the  mercy  of  God.  I  see — I  see,  as  my 
heart  is  torn  with  the  agonies  of  death — 
as  my  hmbs  shiver  with  torture — as  my 
clammy  lips  seem  to  be  gluing  together 
with  melting  fire — that  devils  stand  at  my 
pillow — there  by  your  side — that  they 
blow  the  flames  of  a  burning  hell  into  my 
mouth — that  they  are  prepared  to  fly 
away  wdth  my  soul  the  moment  it  parts 
from  the  body — that  they  have  now,  to 
expedite  my  death,  brought  up  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  my  broken  vow  as  a  priest, 
and  which,  as  a  sharp  spear,  they  are  now 
about  to  thrust,  candescent  with  heat, 
down  my  throat — that  they  now  raise  it — 
that  they  now — oh  !  it  is  over — " 

William,  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  lay  dead 
before  the  chaplain.  A  few  hours  before  he 
had  appeared  to  be  a  man  destined  to  enjoy 
a  long  life.  All  that  now  remained  of  him 
was  a  corpse,  on  the  distorted  features  of 
which  were  impressed   the  proofs  that  an 
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agonizing  death  had  been  endured,  and  in 
the  purple  and  blotched  skin  were  the  mani- 
festations, that  even  before  life  had  departed 
a  sudden  mortification  had  seized  upon  the 
limbs  and  the  intestines. 

The  chaplains  divested  the  body  of  the 
pontifical  robes  in  which  it  had  been  habited, 
and,  rolling  it  up  in  coarse  cloths,  they 
carried  it  at  once  outside  the  town,  and 
setting  it  down  upon  un consecrated  ground 
they  made  around  it  a  wall  of  large  stones, 
as  high  as  the  body  itself,  and  then  covered 
it  over  in  the  same  manner;  for,  having  wit- 
nessed the  dying  moments  of  the  Bishop, 
they  felt  that  they  dared  not  bestow  upon 
him  Christian  burial,  but  that  he  should 
thus  rest  blocked  up,  casting  around  him  in 
death,  as  in  life — a  pestilence. 

William  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  op- 
ponent for  many  years  of  Hildebrand,  he, 
whose  foul  lips  had  pronounced  an  excom- 
munication upon  the  Pontiff  Gregory  VIL, 
was  thus  consigned  to  the  earth,  not  as  if 
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he  had  been  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  priest, 
or  a  Bishop  ;  but  as  if  his  remains  had  been 
nought  more  than  the  carcase  of  a  dog  or 
of  an  ass  ;  for  that  species  of  burial 
bestowed  upon  him  was,  in  those  times,  de- 
signated "  an  ass's  sepulture/'* 

Thus  lay   dishonoured  and  imblocked  in 


*  The  author  was  not  able  to  discover,  by  his  own 
research,  the  origin  of  the  phrase — "  Asinorum 
S€2mlture"  referred  to  in  the  text.  He  immediately 
applied  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  that  most 
valuable  publication  the  N^ot€s  and  Queries,  and  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards  his  question  was  replied  to  by 
several  correspondents.  See  liotes  and  Queries 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9,  41,  42.  The  author  in  stating  this 
fact  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions he  has  been  indebted  to  the  same  periodical 
for  information  upon  points  that  were  of  great  in- 
terest to  him  ;  and  he  has  therefore  felt  bound  upon 
this,  as  upon  every  other  opportunity  afforded  to 
him,  to  express  his  obligation  to  its  conductors  and 
contributors,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
every  one,  in  any  way  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

YOL.    Ill  R 
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the  infamous  grave  of  an  excommunicated 
reprobate,  the  man  that  Bianca  had  for  so 
long  a  time  loyed  as  a  husband,  and  that 
Beatrice  had  ever  respected,  though  she 
never  could  love  him,  as  a  father  ! 
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CHAPTER   XIV 


THE   EXCOMMUNICATION. 


Hknry  was  alone  in  the  same  chamber  in 
the  palace  fortress  of  Frankfort,  in  which 
he  was  first  seen  by  the  reader,  when  con- 
versing with  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence 
and  Diedrich.  He  paced  slowly  and 
moodily  up  and  down  the  apartment,  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his 
e;yes  fixed  on  the  floor  seemingly  lost  in 
contemplation.  He  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
in  doing  so,  gave  vent  to  the  notions  that 
had  been  fermenting  in  his  brain  : 
K  2 
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"  My   power  is  grcat,'^  he   said,  aloud, 
"  but  I  am  not  oraDipotent.     I  cannot  put 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  timid,  pru- 
dence into  the  minds  of  the  rash,  Ufe  into 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.   .  If   I  could  have 
done  so  Werenher  would  not  have  dabbled 
with  poisons,    and  might  still  be  .by   my 
side — Lieman  would   have   eschew^ed   the 
Paterini,  and  the  swords  of  Godfrey's  fol- 
lowers— Croft  would   have    been   here   to 
counsel  me,     and  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht 
would  have  been  saved  from  that  sudden 
mania  that  seized  him,  and  that  has   now 
terminated   wath   his    death.     What   mad 
w^ords  he  spoke  upon  the  altar,  as  if  he  had 
a  vision  of  persons  that  he  had  WTonged — 
and    amongst   those    names    was   that   of 
Beatrice.     Beatrice  !     Could  he  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  that  strange  personage 
that  she  described  as  her  father  1     May  it 
not  be,  that  he,  living  under  a  false  name 
had  a  wife  and  family "?     Oh !  preposterous ! 
no  bishop  could  have  dared  to  live  such  a 
life,  and  not  die  in  despair.     But — let   me 
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think — they  say  that  William  of  Utrecht 
did  die  declaring  that  the  devils  were  bear- 
ing him  to  perdition.  Then  it  may  be  that 
my  fair,  gentle,  and  enchanting  Beatrice  is 
his  daughter.  If  she  be — then  I  am  ab- 
solved from  my  promise  to  her.  She  never 
could  be  my  wife  ;  but  she  may  be,  slie 
shall  be  of  all  my  female  companions  the  most 
favored.  I  hope  she  is  the  daughter  of 
"William  of  Utrecht.  The  least  I  can  do  to 
show  my  love  for  him  is  to  love  his  daugh- 
ter. I  must  enquire  into  this ;  and  if  what 
I  suspect  prove  to  be  true,  then  Egen  shall 
be  directed  to  conduct  her  to  Goslar,  and 
there  bestow  upon  her,  in  the  Olympian 
Palace,  that  coronet  of  roses  which  the  death 
of  Clara  has  left  vacant. 

*'  If  she  be  the  daughter  of  William — 
what  a  life  of  hypocrisy  the  man  must  have 
lived  !  Acting  in  one  place  the  part  of  a 
layman,  and  thinking  of  his  mitre  ;  acting 
in  another  the  part  of  a  Bishop,  and  think- 
ing of  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  how  in 
both  he  must  have  trembled  lest  he  should 
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be  discovered  ?  This  accounts  for  his  Kfe 
of  mystery — for  his  absenting  himself  from 
my  court,  and  for  his  seldom  being  seen  in 
his  diocese,  and  whilst  the  world  was  fancy- 
ing he  was  passing  his  days  in  pious  con- 
templation, he  was  solacing  himself  with  a 
home,  a  wife,  and  a  family.  Oh !  the 
arrant  hypocrite. 

"  Oh  !  Beatrice !  Beatrice  !  fairest, 
sweetest,  loveliest  of  your  sex,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  adoration  of  you  half  these 
thoughts  of  mine  would  not  be  bestowed 
upon  the  deceased  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  I 
think  of  him,  because  I  think  of  you. 

"  Meddling  fool  that  he  was — if  he  were 
your  father,  it  is  the  only  virtue  I  can  as- 
cribe to  him  ! — for  how  dared  he,  with  his 
weak  nerves  and  excitable  temperament,  to 
push  himself  into  a  controversy  in  which 
two  mighty  spirits  like  Hildebrand  and  my- 
self were  in  collision.  What  else  could  he 
have  expected  but  to  be  crushed  as  he  has 
been,  and,  as  my  honest  physician  assures 
me — irretrievably  damned*      Fool  that  he 
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was,  in  trying  to  serve  me,  he  has  done  me 
much  injury.  I  could  see  in  the  changing 
features  of  the  versatile  Sigefrid — I  could 
perceive  in  the  horrified  countenances  of 
the  other  German  bishops — I  could  notice 
in  the  frightened  faces  even  of  most  of  my 
courtiers,  and  above  all  in  the  angry,  malig- 
nant glances  cast  upon  me,  by  the  populace, 
that  they  one  and  all  regard  the  sudden 
madness  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  followed 
so  speedily  as  it  has  been,  by  his  awful 
death,  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  in  favour 
of  Hildebrand,  and  therefore  against  me 
his  avowed  opponent.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue even  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a 
superstitious  feeling,  and  it  must  be  crushed 
somehow,  or  someway.  I  cannot  permit  a 
movement  which  promised  me  so  much 
gain  to  be  converted  by  an  accident — a 
mere  accident — a  stupid  accident — to  my 
disadvantage. 

"  Let  me  see — let  rae  see — what  is  to  be 
done  r 
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With  these  words^  Henry  resumed  his 
slow  and  measured  pace,  and  was  again 
lost  in  deep  thought.  From  this,  how^ever, 
he  was  speedily  aroused  by  the  sudden  en-  . 
trance  into  the  apartment  of  a  man,  whose 
dust-covered,  and  travel-soiled  habiliments, 
shewed  that  he  had  performed  a  long  jour- 
ney. This  man  placed  a  packet  in  the 
hands  of  Henry,  and  then,  as  silently,  and 
as  hurriedly  as  he  had  entered  the  room,  he 
departed  from  it. 

Henry  broke  open  the  packet,  and  read, 
with  feelings  of  exultation,  the  few  follow- 
ing lines  : 

'*  Genci,  Prefect  of  Rome,  to  the  mighty 
and  magnificent  Henry,  King  of  Germany, 
greeting  : — 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise.  The  Pope, 
Hildebrand,  is  now  my  prisoner.  Whilst 
celebrating  mass  this  morning,  I,  and  a 
number  of  my  armed  followers,  broke  into 
the  church.     I  tore  him,  by  the  hair  of  his 
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head,  from  the  altar,  and  he  now  hes 
wounded  and  bleeding,  a  captive  in  my 
tower  at  Rome  ;  from  whence,  I  am  re- 
solved he  never  shall  depart  with  life,  un- 
less he  complies  with  the  terms  we  have 
both  agreed  upon.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  your  sanction  for  what  T  have  done, 
and  I  have  now  left  him  to  consider  our 
conditions,  whilst  writing  this  to  you. 

"  There  is  great  commotion  in  Rome — 
the  population  cry  to  arms !  but  my  tower 
is  strong — it  is  filled  with  a  stout  garrison, 
and  I  fear  not. 

"T  have  found  it  difficult  to  prevent 
some  of  mj  followers  from  slaying  Hilde- 
brand.  They  are  incensed  against  him  for 
having  excommunicated  then>." 

Henry  read  the  letter  a  second  time ;  and 
as  he  did  so,  the  joy  he  experienced  upon 
its  first  perusal,  was  increased. 

"  These  tidings,"  he  observed,  "  come 
most  opportunely.  What  a  triumph  does  such 
intelligence  as  this,  give  me  over  those  who 
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fancied  that  they  saw,  in  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  a  judgment  of 
Heaven  in  favour  of  Hildebrand.  How  the 
cowardly  Sigefrid  will  tremble  with  fear 
when  he  hears  there  are  brave  men  in 
Rome,  to  drag  the  Pope  from  the  altar, 
and  cast  him,  wounded  and  bleeding,  into 
a  dark  dungeon  ;  and  that  there  are  heroes 
anxious  to  bathe  their  swords  in  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  old  hypocrite.  Would 
that  they  had  slain  him  outright !  for  it  is 
not  fitting  that  Hildebrand  should  live  and 
know  that  I  encouraged  Cenci  in  this  attack 
upon  him. 

"  What !  if  the  old  man  should  escape 
from  the  tower  of  Cenci  ? 

"  Oh  !  it  is  a  vain  idea.  The  life — the 
family — the  estates — the  vast  wealth  of 
the  Cencis,  are  pledges  for  the  life — 
imprisonment,  or  the  sudden  death  of  Hil* 
debrand.  Cenci  can  neither  yield  him  up, 
nor  permit  him  to  live,  and  hope  to  live 
himself 

*  At  last — at  last  I  triumph  over  Hilde- 
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brand.     At  last,  the  Popedom  lies  at  my 
feet ;  and  I   can  pick  it  up  and  convert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  power,  and  an  engine 
whereby  I  can  extort  and  divert  into  the 
royal  treasury,  all  the  riches  of  the  Church. 
Oh !  how    those    stohd    German    Bishops 
shall  yet  wince  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
tiara,  when  it  is  worn  by  one  of  my  pup- 
pets !     Fools !  they  fancy  I  have  opposed 
Hildebrand  to  please  them — they  shall  soon 
learn   that  I  only  did  so  to  serve  myself. 
Oh!  Croft — honest,  sincere,  unscrupulous, 
Croft,  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day. 
There,  indeed,  was  a  man  the  most  fitted, 
of  all  I  ever  knew,  to  be  my  Pope.     Now 
I  grasp  within  both  my  hands,  the  Church 
and  the  State.     Now,  indeed — now,  at  last 
my  triumph  is  come.     Hildebrand  bleeds 
and  lies  in  a  dungeon,   and  I  am — a  mon- 
arch, free,    uncontrolled,  uncontrollable — 
absolute.       Power  — pleasure  — wealth  — 
beauty  -I    can    command    them    all    as 
my   slaves,   and  now,   none  dare  disobey 
mer 
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Rutger  here  entered  the  apartment  and 
said — 

"  The  royal  banquet  now  waits  your  Ma- 
jesty's presence.  All  the  guests  are  pre- 
sent, but  two — the  Empress  and  the  Queen 
— who  pray  of  your  Majesty  to  excuse 
them,  as  both  have  been — I  use  their  own 
words — '  so  deeply  affected  by  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  this  morning,  that  they  find 
themselyes  incapable  of  partalving  in  any 
festivity,  even  though  your  Majesty  pre- 
sides over  it/ '' 

Henry  smiled,  and  then  thought  to  him- 
self— 

"  How  nmch  more  deeply  will  the  pious 
souls  be  afflicted  when  they  hear  that  their 
loved  Pope  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends  I"  He  then  added — "By  whom, 
Count  Rutger,  were  the  words  you  have 
repeated,  spoken  V 

"  By  her  Majesty,  the  Empress,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen,'"'  replied  Rutger.  "  Aye, 
now   1  think  of  it,"  he  added,  "  the  last 
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portion  of  the  message — the  complimen- 
tary portion  to  your  Majesty  was  spoken 
by  the  Queen/' 

"By  the  Queen,"  repeated  Henry.  "  Good, 
kind,  woman  that  she  is  !  What  a  pity  she 
never  can  find  favour  in  my  sight !  But 
how  prospers  your  suit  with  the  Queen, 
Rutger  V 

"  As  that  of  every  one  your  Majesty  has 
permitted  to  pay  court  to  her,"  replied  Hut- 
ger.  "  Candour  compels  me  to  add,  that 
she  seems  to  detest  me,  as  much  as  she 
loves  your  Majesty/' 

"  What  perverse  creatures  are  these  wo- 
men !"  exclaimed  Henry.  "  Now,  I  not 
merely  detest,  but  I  abominate  her.  She 
has,  with  her  tears,  washed  out  every  par- 
ticle of  affection  I  might  have  once  enter- 
tained— and  mine  was,  at  the  utmost,  but 
a  fugitive  fancy  as  regards  her.  And  yet 
I  have  done  my  best  lo  please  her.  I  have 
authorised  you,  and  other  of  my  courtiers 
to  make  love  to  her.  She  might  have 
chpsen    from     amongst    the     handsomest 
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men  that  surround  me,  and  yet  she  scorns 
them  all.  Oh  !  the  inexplicable  perversity 
of  the  female  sex  !  What  think  you,  Rut- 
ger,  of  Bertha.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  Queen, 
but  as  woman  1" 

"  That  I  never  yet  have  seen  one  more 
deserving  of  the  love,  the  devotion,  and 
the  constant  affection  of  a  husband,"  re- 
plied Eutger. 

"  And  would  you,"  asked  Henry,  "  will- 
ingly become  her  husband,  if  the  opportunity 
were  afforded  to  you." 

"  I  would  give  my  Countship — that  is  I 
would  give  all  I  possess  to  be  the  husband 
of  Queen  Bertha/'  replied  Rutger. 

"  Well  spoken,  Rutger,"  said  Henry,  w^ith 
his  strange  malicious  smile  playing  around 
his  lips.  *'  I  hold  myself  much  indebted 
to  you,  for  the  support  you  gave,  at  an 
important  moment,  to  the  accusation  pre- 
ferred by  Egen  against  Duke  Otho.  I 
have  felt  some  difficulty  in  selecting  a  proper 
reward  for  you.  I  did  not  like  to  offer 
you  a  Dukeship,  for  that  would  have  ira- 
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posed  upon  you  the  necessity  of  leading 
military  retainers  into  battle,  and  your 
achievement  at  Henschenwege  proves  that 
you  prefer  showing  your  soldiers  the  way 
out  of  a  conflict/' 

Rutgers  handsome  features  were  dis- 
torted by  wrinkles,  and  his  fair  complexion 
was  reddened  with  rage  when  he  heard 
the  King  pronounce  this  bitter  sarcasm 
upon  his  cowardice. 

Henry  enjoyed,  without  appearing  to 
notice,  the  confusion  of  his  sycophant,  and 
continued  in  the  same  calm  tone  he  had 
been  previously  addressing  him  : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  fit- 
ting reward  for  such  good  services  as  you 
have  rendered  to  me  to  bestow  upon  you 
an  office,  which  would  compel  you  to  per- 
form duties  for  which  you  have  no  liking. 
You  are  suited  to  be  a  great  man — in  the 
society  of  women — to  be  an  authority  upon 
the  decoration  of  their  persons,  to  discover 
for  them  new  fashioned  hoods,  and  to 
devise    new  fangled  bracelets    and    rich 
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armlets — and  therefore  do  I  hope,  before 
many  months  are  passed  away,  to  bestow 
upon  you  the  hand  of  Queen  Bertha.  Be 
certain,  if  once  she  becomes  your  wife,  she 
will  love  you,  as  much  as  she  now  does 
me,  and  for  the  same  reason — as  a  matter 
of  duty !  because  you  happen  to  be  her 
husband.  Do  not  ask  me  now,  Rutger, 
how^  this  can  be  effected.  Before  many 
weeks  are  passed  away,  you  shall  see  that 
I  can  do  more  strange  things  than  unwive 
myself,  and  wive  you.  Come  now,  Rutger, 
to  the  banquet.  I  am  anxious  to  tell  my 
guests,  the  strange,  glorious  tidings  that 
have  reached  me,  this  moment,  from 
Eome." 

It  was  amid  a  loud  and  boisterous 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  preceded  by  his 
high  officers  of  State,  that  Henry  entered 
the  banquetting-hall  of  his  palace,  where 
all  the  great  lords  and  prelates  of  the 
Empire,  stood  waiting  his  arrival.  lienry 
entered  the  hall,  and  as  he  passed  up 
between  the  bending,  bowing  rows  of  his 
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subjects,  never  did  he  seem  so  jubilant 
with  triumph,  and  never  was  there  more 
pride  upon  his  brovy,  nor  a  more  scornful 
haughtiness  upon  his  Hp,  which  curled  with 
contempt  as  he  saw  that  Sigefrid  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a  person  in  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  that  he  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  commotion  that  had  been 
caused  by  the  King's  appearance  amongst 
his  guests. 

Henry  passed  onward,  and  a  blast  of 
triumph  issued  from  the  trumpets,  and 
loud  huzzas  from  the  assembled  guests,  as 
he  was  seen  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  at  the  head  of  the  high  table  from 
which  he  could  be  observed  in  all  parts  of 
the  hall. 

The  trumpets  ceased,  and  the  huzzas 
were  subdued,  when  Henry  was  seen  to  rise 
from  his  throne,  and  uplift  his  sceptered 
right  hand,  as  if  he  desired  to  address  the 
assembly. 

"  My  loving  subjects,"  said  Henry,  "  be- 
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fore  I  call  upon  the  pious  Archbishop  of 
Mayence  to  bless  the  food  of  which  we  are 
about  to  partake,  I  wish  to  state  to  you 
strange  tidings  that  have  come  to  me  from 
Rome.  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  do  this, 
because  I  am  assured  that  the  painful  inci- 
dent of  which  we  were  all  witnesses  this 
morning,  has  produced  the  impression,  that 
in  contending  for  our  rights  as  Germans, 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  Heaven  has  proved  itself  the  friend 
of  Hildebrand,  by  punishing  with  a  sudden 
death  the  venerable  Prelate  of  Utrecht,  at 
the  moment  he  was  ex-communicating  our 
foe. 

"  My  friends,  to  believe  that  the  coinci- 
dence of  accidents  can  constitute  a  miracle, 
is  to  indulge  in  a  vain,  idle,  and  sinful 
superstition — a  superstition  that  may  find 
disciples  amongst  weak-minded  women, 
and  unreasoning  children,  but  that  should 
be  scorned  by  men  of  sense,  and  above  all, 
repudiated  by  prelates,  priests,  and  nobles 
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of  high  rank,  and  great  dignity  Uke  those, 
to  whom  I  now  address  myself. 

"  Heaven  seldom  deigns  to  interfere 
directly  in  the  quarrels  of  mortals,  and 
never  has  it  been  known  to  work  a  miracle 
on  behalf  of  a  tyrant  like  Pope  Hilde- 
brand.  If  we  were  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  done  so  in  Germany,  by  slaying  the 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  because  the  Bishop 
denounced  Hildebrand  as  a  notorious  and 
flagrant  criminal ;  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  Heaven  did  not  interfere  in  Rome,  to 
save  Hildebrand  even  when  he  was  at 
prayers — that  it  did  not  prevent  him  being 
torn  from  the  altar  by  his  grey  hairs — tha  t 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  wounded 
by  the  sword  of  a  soldier — that  it  did  not 
prevent  him  being  made  captive  by  the 
Prefect  Cenci — that  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  cast  into  a  dungeon — yea 
— a  dungeon  even  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  strong  tower  of  the  Cenci, 
where  he  now  lies  in  chains,  and  liable,  at 
any  moment,  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  if  the 
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Perfect  Cenci  so  please,  tortured  previous  to 
death  ?  Why,  I  ask,  has  all  this  happened  1 
Because  the  Romans  have  revolted  against 
the  same  tyrannical  spirit  of  domination, 
which  we  complain  of.  If  Heaven  looked 
favourably  upon  the  cause  of  Hildebrand, 
it  would  release  him  from  the  dungeon  of 
the  Cenci — it  would  punish  them  as  male- 
factors— it  would  restore  Hildebrand  to 
his  throne — it  would  cause  the  Romans  to 
hail  him  as  their  Sovereign,  Gregory  VII. 
— and  it  would  empower  Gregory  to  ex- 
communicate his  enemies. 

"  And  Heaven  has  done  all  this  for  Pope 
Gregory,"  said  Archbishop  Sigefrid,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  fronting  the  King. 
''  All  that  your  Majesty  has  supposed  to 
be  impossible,  has  actually  come  to  pass. 
Heaven  has  opened  his  dungeon-doors 
for  the  Pontiff  ;  the  Cenci,  who  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  him,  have  fled 
from  Rome — the  soldier  who  struck  him 
with  a  sword,  has  been  slain.  The  Pope 
now  sits  upon  his  throne,  and — Henry — 
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King  Henry,  rend  your  garments,  and 
cover  your  head  with  ashes,  he  has  excom- 
municated you — he  has  pronounced  your 
deposition" 

Henry  was  first  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment, when  he  heard  the  words  of  the 
timid  Sigefrid  thus  replying  to  him  :  but 
the  old  Archbishop's  voice  strenghtened, 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  inspired  when 
announcing  events  that  seemed  to  all  the 
hearers  to  be  miracles — for  they  lived  in 
times  when  men  believed  in  such  things. 
The  King  shrank  back  in  his  throne  as  if 
paralysed,  and  it  was  not  until  he  heard 
the  Archbishop  speak  of  his  deposition 
that  all  his  energy  and  violence  of  charac- 
ter seemed  to  be  restored  to  him. 

"  Peace  !  babbling,  traitorous  fool  I"  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  talk  of  dreams,  and  not 
of  facts.  AY  hat  I  stated  was  conveyed  to 
me  by  a  messenger  who  came  full  speed 
from  Rome.  He  arrived  not  an  hour  ago  ; 
and  when  he  left  Rome,  Hildebrand  was  a 
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prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Cenci,  and  there, 
if  not  dead,  he  doubtless  still  remains." 

"  And  here,"  answered  Sigefrid,  "  is  the 
messenger  who  has  come  but  this  moment 
from  Rome.  And  here  is  the  summons 
from  the  Pope  to  myself,  to  appear  before 
him  at  Rome,  and  explain,  as  best  I  maj, 
the  support  I  have  given  to  you.  Here, 
too,  are  briefs,  addressed  to  the  other  Ger- 
man bishops,  requiring  them  to  do  the 
same,  and  here,  in  your  presence,  I  distri- 
bute those  briefs  to  the  several  bishops — 
let  them  disobey  them  if  they  dare — as 
for  myself,  1  shall  proceed  there  barefooted, 
and  as  a  penitent,  for  I  have  had  a 
fearful  warning  in  the  sudden-death  of  the 
reprobate  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  now — I 
am  no  longer  what  I  was — I  prefer  endur- 
ing the  wrath  of  man,  to  the  wrath  of 
God." 

"  Archbishop  of  Mayence,"  said  Henry, 
involuntarily  quelled  by  the  spirit  thus  dis- 
played by  Sigefrid — in   itself  a  miracle — 
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*'  I  tell  you  that  you  have  been  deceived 
by  some  cogging,  forging  knave.  Who  is 
this  fellow  who  pretends  to  hav^e  travelled 
from  Rome  faster  than  my  messenger  V 

'"  He  is  here  !"  replied  Bernhard,  advanc- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which 
Henry  sat.  "  Your  messenger  hurried  on 
his  road,  as  men  run  for  gold — he  was 
sparing  of  his  life,  that  he  might  enjoy 
what  he  had  won  by  his  race.  I  left  Rome 
twenty-fours  later  than  he,  and  I  hurried 
too  on  my  road,  for  I  ran  for  a  prize,  which 
T  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  until  my  life  has 
ceased — and,  therefore,  am  I  careless  of  it. 
if  I  were  not — I  w^ould  not  tell  your  Ma- 
jesty that  which  I  now  announce  to  you  : 
that  I  heard  the  Pope  pronounce  excom- 
munication upon  you — that  I  heard  him 
declare  3^our  subjects  freed  from  their  al- 
legiance. Here  is  the  sentence.  I  place 
it  in  your  hands  —you  know  the  Pope's  sig- 
nature well,  and  cannot  gainsay  it — and  now, 
leaving  that  copy  with  you,  I  call,  in   the 
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name  of  the  Pontiff — for  so  I  am  authorised 
to  do — the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  to 
read  aloud  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition  upon  you — that  all  may 
know  the  peril  they  incur  in  holding  fur- 
ther communion  with  you.  Sigefrid,  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Mayence.  read  the  sentence 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  YII ,  upon 
Henry,  King  of  Germany." 

"  Audacious  villian  !"  exclaimed  Henry, 
starting  from  his  throne,  and  stamping 
upon  the  Pope's  Brief,  which  he  had  un- 
thinkingly accepted  from  the  hands  of 
Bernhard,  "  have  I  no  friend  here  to  strike 
him  dead  V 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered, 
when  Diedrich  rushed  upon  Bernhard  with 
his  drawn  dagger.  The  wary  forester 
watched  the  hand  of  Diedrich  as  it  de- 
scended, and  grappling  the  wrist  with  one 
hand,  and  dashing  down  the  other  like  a 
sledge  hammer  upon  the  rigid  knuckles 
that  held  the  fatal  weapon,  and  driving,  his 
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the  same  instant,  into  the  face  of  Die- 
drich,  he  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  kneel- 
ing upon  the  breast  of  the  fallen  savage, 
he  waved  his  ^Yood-knife  before  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  then  whispered  in  his 
ear — 

"  For  the  sake  of  Gertraud,  slain  by  the 
soldiers  of  this  brutal  King,  I  spare  thy 
life,  and  say  to  thee  the  last  words  to  whicli 
she  gave  utterance,  *  tell  Diedrich  that  my 
last  prayer  w^as  for  his  sincere  repentance  ; 
bid  him  seek  for  it  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !'  These  w^ords  she 
bade  me  say  to  thee- — I  repeat  them — 
think  of  them — go,  and  repent  of  thy 
sins !" 

"  Humph !"  exclaimed  Diedrich,  as  he 
rose  from  the  ground ;  and  without  looking 
at  his  opponent  or  the  King  he  thoughtfully 
left  the  apartment. 

This  struggle,  for  a  minute  between  two 
men  so  unequally  matched  as  the  thick 
muscular  giant,  Diedrich,  and  the  appa- 
rently weak,  lank,  but  still  wdry,  Bernhard, 

VOL.    III.  s 
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was  witnessed  by  the  entire  assembly  ;  and 
men  marvelled  much  to  see  how  quickly 
Diedrich  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
forester ;  and  they  marvelled  still  more  to 
see  one  like  Diedrich,  so  notorious  for  his 
ferocity,  pass  away  from  the  presence  of 
his  opponent  as  if  he  had  been  completely 
quelled  by  him.  Trifling  as  the  incident 
might  be  regarded  in  itself,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  another  of  the  strange,  and  mira- 
culous events  that  had  already  marked  the 
progress  of  that  eventful  day. 

As  to  Bernhard,  he  watched  Diedrich 
until  he  saw  that  he  had  actually  departed 
from  the  Banquet  Hall,  and  then — h-om  the 
place  where  the  conflict  between  the  two 
had  occurred — at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of 
Henry,  he  spoke  again,  in  a  loud  and  com- 
manding tone — and  his  voice  was  now  hs- 
tened  to  by  those  present,  as  one  who  spoke 
with  authority  : 

"  Sigefrid,  Prince  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  by  the  allegiance  you  owe  to  your 
spiritual  Superior,  I  now  call  upon  you —  I 
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require  of  jou — and  I  do  so  in  the  name  of 
Pope  Gregory  VIL,  to  read  the  deposition 
of  the  man,  before  whose  throne  I  now 
stand." 

Henry  looked  down,  from  his  throne, 
upon  his  lords  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  he  found  that  the  faces  of  all 
were  turned  away  from  him,  and  directed 
towards  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 

Sigefrid  the  Archbishop,  unfolded  the 
parchment  that  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  Bernhard,  and  read  aloud  its 
contents  : 

"  The  deposition  of  King  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry ^  and  the 
absolution  from  their  oaths  of  all  who  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  him. 

*'  Oh  !  blessed  Peter  !  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  incline  thy  pious  ears  to  us,  and 
hear  me  thy  servant,  whom,  from  my  in- 
fancy, thou  didst  nourish,  and  that  thou 
hast  even  until  this   day  sayed  from  the 

hands  of  the  wicked,  who  have  hated,  and 
s  3 
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■\\'lio  still  detest  me,  because  of  my  fidelity 
to  thee.  Be  then  my  witness,  and  with 
thee,  our  Sovereign  Lady,  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  the  Blessed  Paul,  thy  brother 
amongst  all  the  other  saints,  that  thy  holy 
Roman  Church  dragged  me,  in  my  own 
despite,  to  its  government ;  and  that  I 
would  have  far  preferred  to  end  my  days  in 
exile,  rather  than  by  human  means  to  usurp 
thy  place.  And,  as  I  believe,  that  it  is 
through  thy  gracious  favour,  and  not  by 
my  own  works,  that  it  has  been  pleasing, 
and  is  still  pleasing  to  thee,  that  the 
Christian  people  specially  committed  to 
thee,  should  obey  me,  and  that  through 
thy  grace,  power  is  given  to  me  on  this 
behalf  from  God  of  binding  and  of  loosing 
both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth. 

"It  is  in  this  confidence,  and  for  the 
honor  and  defence  of  thy  Church,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Omnipotent  Trinity,  and 
through  thy  power  and  authority,  that  I 
forbid  Henry,  the  King  and  son  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  who,  by  an  unheard  of 
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pride,  has  rebelled  against  thy  Church,  to 
exercise  longer  any  power  as  a  Sovereign 
over  the  Empire  of  the  Germans  or  in 
Italy,  and  that  I  absolve  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance  which  all  Christians  have 
made,  or  still  render  unto  him :  at 
the  same  time  I  interdict  any  one  from 
serving  him  as  King.  And  this  I  do,  be- 
cause it  is  fitting  that  he  who  endeavours 
and  studies  to  diminish  the  honour  that  is 
due  to  thy  Church,  should  lose  those  honors, 
and  that  dignity  which  he  him.self  appears 
to  possess.  And,  because  as  a  Christian 
he  has  contemned  obedience,  and  will  not 
return  to  the  Lord  whom  he  has  abandoned, 
by  holding  communion  with  those  that  are 
excommunicated,  and  that  he  persists  in 
perpetrating  many  iniquities,  and  despising 
those  w^arnings,  which  (thou  art  my  witness) 
were  alone  given  by  me  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  salvation  ;  and  as  he  has 
separated  himself  from  thy  Church,  and 
seeks  still  to  produce  a  schism  in  it,  I  do, 
in  thy  name,  now^  bind  him  with  the  fetters 
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of  excommunication,  so  that  all  nations 
may  know  and  experience,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  thou  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Son  of  God  has  built  his  Church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it." 

Sigefrid  upon  reading  this  document, 
handed  it  to  his  attendant  chaplain,  and 
said — 

"  This  document  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Mayence.  Let 
it  be  there  endorsed  by  you  as  a  witness 
that  it  was  read  by  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  of  the  assembled  princes 
and  prelates  of  the  Empire.  And  here," 
he  continued,  "  receive  also  my  crozier 
and  mitre.  Retain  possession  of  them, 
until  I  am  authorised  by  the  Pontiff  to 
resume  them.  I  now  set  forth  upon  my 
pilgrimage  to  Pome,  and  I  invite  all  the 
other  German  bishops,  who  are  like  me, 
summoned  there  as  sinners — as  unworthy 
shepherds   of  the  flocks  confided  to   our 
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care — to  accompany  me  on  my  way  thither. 
As  to  this  place,"  observed  Sigefrid,  look- 
ing around  the  banquet -hall,  and  at  the 
throne,  on  which  Henry  remained  still 
sitting,  "  it  is  accursed,  as  long  as  one, 
stricken  by  anathema,  remains  in  it,  and 
no  Christian  can,  without  involving  him- 
self in  the  penalties  of  an  excommunication, 
continue  to  abide  here.  Away  then,  one 
and  all — avoid  it,  as  if  pestilence  clung  to 
its  walls,  and  death  stood  in  its  doorway. 
Remember  the  doom  of  the  Bishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  let  us  be  careful  we  do  not 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  one,  who  now  howls 
a  demon  in  hell.'' 

The  words  of  the  Archbishop  were 
followed  by  a  sudden  rush  from  the  apart- 
ment, for  fear  and  horror  had  seized  upon 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  each  man  dreaded 
that  he  might,  by  seeming  to  side  with 
Henry,  be  compromised  in  his  guilt,  and 
incur  the  same  awful  punishment  which 
they  themselves  had  seen  inflicted  upon 
thp  reprobate  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
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The  tables  had  been  spread  for  a  sump- 
tuous banquet — but  the  viands  and  the 
wine  reniained  untasted — the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  untouched — the  seats  ar- 
ranged with  a  due  attention  to  the  rank  of 
the  bidden  guests  unoccupied,  and  there, 
amid  the  sun -light  glare,  cast  by  a  thou- 
sand lights,  upon  a  scene,  glistening  on  all 
sides  with  gorgeous  decorations,  sat  in  his 
lofty  throne  alone,  with  not  one  friendly 
eye  to  greet  him,  nor  one  head  to  bow 
down  before  him,  Henry,  the  excommuni- 
cated King  of  Germany  ! 

But  a  few  moments  before,  he  had  en- 
tered the  proudest  king  in  Christendom, 
and  now !  upon  the  mere  recital  of  a  few 
words,  dictated  by  one  old  man,  and  re- 
peated by  another,  and,  the  latter  one  s^ 
weak  and  timid,  that  he  had  been  an  object 
of  constant  derision  to  his  Sovereign  yet  that 
Sovereign  now  found  himself  abandoned  by 
all  the  officers  of  state,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  wait  personally  upon  him  as  the  head 
of  the  German  Empire — forsaken  by  his 
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princes,  abjured  by  his  prelates,  deserted 
bj  his  mihtarv  retainers,  and  not  sup- 
ported even  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
menial ! 

It  was  a  change  so  unexpected,  so  sud- 
den, and  so  awful,  that  though  seen,  and 
even  though  bitterly  experienced  as  it  was 
by  Henry,  was  still  scarcely  credible. 

Henry  sat  unmoved,  whilst  Sigefrid  was 
reading  the  formal  announcement  of  his 
deposition  and  excommunication.  He  did 
so,  hoping  that  some  one  would  slay  the 
old  archbishop  ;  but  rage  entered  into  his 
heart,  and  seemed  to  consume  his  vitals, 
when  he  heard  that  "  coward,^^  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  him,  bid  the  subjects  of  his 
King  abandon  their  Sovereign,  if  they 
would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  pains 
of  perdition.  That  burning  rage  was, 
liowever,  speedily  followed  by  the  chilling 
sickness  of  despair,  when  he  beheld  ail — 
all — even  those  worthless  creatures,  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  the  treasures  of  his 
kingdom,  fly  from  his  presence,  as  if  there. 
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■were  contamination  in  his  touch,  and  that 
he,  of  all  living  things,  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  most  noisome,  the  most  pestilent 
and  the  most  accursed. 

Henry  gazed  around  the  Banquet 
Hall.  It  was  deserted — and  the  si- 
lence seemed  to  extend  beyond  its 
precincts,  as  if  not  merely  it,  but  the 
whole  of  the  palace  fortress  had  been 
abandoned,  and  he  alone  was  left  out  of 
the  hundreds  that  had  crowded  its  apart- 
ments, and  hitherto  had  manned  its  walls. 
So  complete  was  the  silence,  that  he  could 
hear  the  beatings  of  his  own  heart. 

Henry  gazed  again  and  again,  but  could 
not  believe  the  reality.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  doubted  that  he  could  be 
awake,  and  that  all  this  was  noc  a  horrid 
dream. 

"  It  must  be  a  dream  !'*  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  cannot  be  a  truth.  What !  forsaken — 
abandoned  by  all !  A  King  but  a  minute 
ago,  and  now  deposed — deposed,  oh  !  mon- 
Btrous  !  it  cannot  be  a  truth.     It  must — it 
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shall  be  a  mockery.  What — ho !  there- 
some  wine.  I  doom  to  death  the  man  who 
dares  to  disobey  me.  Wine  —1  say — the 
King  commands  it— where  stands  my 
Mundschenk  1  Gone  !  gone !  all  gone. 
They  hare  left  their  King  alone  I  and  they 
pay  their  court  to  the  old  wicked  Pope  at 
Rome.  Cowards — base,  drivelling  cowards 
—thus  to  fear  the  vain  words  of  the  pri- 
soner of  Cenci.  Curses  upon  Cenci,  why 
did  he  not  slay  Hildebrand  in  his  dungeon. 
Curses  !  ah !  I  can  but  curse  now — I  am 
alone !  alone  1  utterly  despised,  utterly 
neglected,  utterly  contemned.  My  foes 
triumph  over  meJ' 

As  Henry  spoke  these  words,  the  silence 
that  seemed  to  encircle  him  like  a  shroud, 
was  rent  asunder  by  loud  joyous  cheers, 
that  seemed  to  burst  in  upon  him  as  they 
came  from  a  vast  multitude  gathered  in 
thousands  outside  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 

"  Hark !"  cried  Henry,  "  I  guessed 
truly — my  enemies  do  triumph  over  me. 
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Tliey  come  to  witness  the  fallen  condition 
of  their  King — they  come — perchance,  to 
make  me  prisoner — to  drag  me  in  chains,  a 
captive,  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  pardon, 
from  Hildebrand.  Villains  and  traitors, 
they  sliall  find  that  Henry,  the  deposed, 
can  die  as  a  King,  although  they  have 
abjured  their  allegiance  to  him." 

As  Henry  spoke  these  words,  he  started 
from  his  throne,  drew  his  sword,  and 
seizing  a  shield,  stood  fronting  the  door- 
way, like  a  man  who  believes  he  is 
about  to  forfeit  his  life,  and  is  determined 
that,  in  his  downfall,  others  shall  be 
drao-o'ed  to  death  alono-  with  him. 

"  Yv  hat  mean  these  cheers,  slave  V  said 
Henry,  to  a  single,  unarmed  man,  as  he 
entered  the  HalL 

"  The  cheers  that  you  hear,"  said  Bern- 
hard,  for  it  was  to  him  that  Henry  had 
addressed  himself,  "  are  those  of  a  rejoic- 
ing city.  The  people  of  Frankfort  thus 
welcome  amongst    tliem,    Magnus,   Duke 
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of  Saxony,  who  has  been  restored  to 
hbertj  in  exchange  for  seventy  Swabians, 
captured  in  Erzegebirge/' 

"  ]\Iagnns  free  !  Erzegebirge  taken  !" 
cried  Henry,  forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
his  own  grief  in  these  unexpected  tidings. 
"  Know  you,  what  has  become  of  Egen, 
and  of  a  captive  lady  of  whom  he  had 
charge  V 

"  I  do,"  answered  Bernhard.  "  The 
L\dy  has  been  restored  to  her  family.  She 
is  now  safe  fi'om  furtlier  aggression.  As 
to  Egen,  his  life  has  been  spared  ;  but 
he  has  been  punished  as  a  perjurer,  and 
a  reprobate." 

Henry  sank  back  on  one  of  the  seats 
provided  for  his  guests.  This  last  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  have  conquered  him  ;  for 
he  lay  panting,  breathless,  and  exhausted, 
like  a  knight  that,  overpowered  by  wear- 
ing his  armour,  during  a  hot  sum.mer's  day, 
has,  at  its  close,  been  stricken  down  at 
last,  by  the  weak  blow  of  a  pikcman. 
He  raised  his  eyes  heavily  to  the  f^ice  of 
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Bernhard,  and  failing  to  recognise  his  fea- 
tures, he  murmured  forth  : 

"  Baffled  by  slaves — defeated  by  dotards 
— deserted  by  warriors — forsaken  by  all — - 
rejected  by  all — by  God,  and  by  man — - 
alone  !  alone  !  alone  I" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  senses  failed,  and  he  lay  ex- 
tended, motionless,  and  pale, — as  if  he 
were  a  disregarded  corpse — in  the  rich, 
banquetting  hall  of  his  kingly  palace  for- 
tress ! 
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CHArTER    XV. 


THE   FAREWELL* 


BlANCA  and  Beatrice  were  kneeling  to- 
gether before  the  same  altar,  in  a  small, 
dark  chapel,  attached  to  the  mansion  of 
the  Countess  Adela.  The  few  gleams  of 
light  that  penetrated  through  the  sombre 
painted  windows  of  the  chapel,  rested  on 
those  two  lone,  silent,  heart-broken  females, 
whose  habiliments  denoted  that  the  one 
had  abandoned,  and  that  the  other  w^as 
about    to    bid    farewell   to   the   external 
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affairs  of  this  world.  Biauca  wore  the 
habit  of  a  professed  nun  ;  her  daugh- 
ter Beatrice  still  retained  her  novice-dress, 
which  she  had  first  assumed  ia  the  palace 
of  King  Henry. 

Bianca  and  Beatrice  spoke  not  one  word 
to  each  other  ;  but  the  deep  groan,  and 
the  long-drawn  sigh,  that  came  occasion- 
ally  from  the  breast  of  both,  shewed  that 
the  scene  of  horror  they  had  witnessed  in 
the  great  church  of  Frankfort,  still  filled 
them  with  a  poignant  grief,  which  pious 
thoughts,  and  humble  prayers  had  as  yet 
been  unable  to  assuage. 

Thus  they  knelt,  in  profound  devotion, 
and  in  silent  sorrow,  when  the  Countess 
Adela  crept  into  the  chapel,  and  bovv^ing 
down,  for  a  moment,  before  the  altar,  and 
there  giving  utterance  to  a  short  prayer, 
again  stood  up,  and  laying  her  hands  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  mother  and  daughter, 
she  said — 

"  ]\[y  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you/"' 
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Bianca  and  Beatrice  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  their  forehead,  and  both,  at 
the  same  instant,  rose  from  their  knees. 

"  My  dear  friends,^'  said  Adela,  "  I  am 
the  bearer  of  a  message  to  you  both  My 
relative,  Magnus  Duke  of  Saxony,  claims 
permission  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Lady  Bianca  and  her  daughter  Beatrice/' 

"  Brave !  truthful !  generous  Magnus  V 
ejaculated  Bianca.  "  Oh  !  if  all  men  had 
been  but  like  to — " 

Tears  here  choked  her  utterance,  and 
she  hid  her  face,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Countess,  so  that  her 
daughter  might  not  perceive  the  flood  of 
scalding  tears  that  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

The  name  of  Magnus  was  as  a  magic 
sound  in  the  ears  of  Beatrice.  For  an 
instant,  but  so  brief  was  the  space  of  time, 
that  it  could  be  scarcely  called  an  instant, 
there  was  a  smile  upon  her  mouth,  and  joy 
in  her  eyes,  but  it  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  cold  shiver,  that  ran  through  her  frame, 
and  that   struck  to  her  heart,    as   if  the 
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thought  that  filled  her  mind  was  barhed 
with  despair.  She  clung  to  the  altar-rail- 
ings for  support;  but  she  spoke  not  a 
word. 

Adela  waited  for  the  first  ebullition  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  to  pass  away  before  she  resumed 
her  discourse. 

"  My  cousin,  Magnus,  desires,"  she 
said,  "  to  speak  with  you  both.  I  suppose, 
Bianca,  you  surmise  the  purport  of  his 
visit." 

"  I  do — I  do,"  hurriedly  answered, 
Bianca,  "  and  therefore  T  will  not  see  him. 
His  happiness — happiness  to  which  his 
virtues  fully  entitle  him  shall  not  be  blighted 
by  the  aspect  of  her  who  is  now  a  widow, 
but  has  never  been  a  wife.  My  child, 
Beatrice,  is  now  an  orphan — as  lone  and 
desolate  as  an  orphan,  but  also  as  indepen- 
dent, as  free,  and  as  uncontrolled  in  her 
actions  as  an  orphan.  She  has  no  father 
to  please — and  her  mother,  whatsoever  she 
may  now  do,  she  cannot  displease.     I  am 
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as  one  dead  to  this  world.  I  have  in  as- 
suming the  habit  of  a  nun  renounced  it 
and  I  will  not  again  mingle  in  its  affairs 
even  to  controul  the  actions  of  my  child ; 
for  I  know  her  to  be  wise  and  good  and 
virtuous.  Go  then,  Beatrice,  with  the 
Countess  Adela.  See  the  Duke  Magnus 
— hear  what  he  says — be  prepared  ; 
for  he  will  ask  your  hand  in  marriage, 
and  having  received  his  proposal  then 
decide  for  yourself ;  but  remember  that 
whatever  be  your  decision,  it  is  one  not  for 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but  for  all  the  days 
of  your  life — for  this  world,  and  for  the 
next.  Go — my  child.  I  bless  you  as  you 
go,  and  before  I  know  what  your  decision 
may  be,  I  bestow  upon  it  my  blessing. 
Say  nought  to  me  now — let  the  next  word 
you  speak  be  addressed  to  Magnus — to 
brave,  generous,  virtuous  Magnus  who  now 
regards  you  as  his  betrothed." 

Beatrice  knelt  down  in  order  that  she 
might  receive  on  her  knees  a  mother's  bless- 
ing.    Bianca  blessed  her,    kissed  her   on 
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the  forehead,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
altar,  resumed  those  devotions  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Countess. 

Adela,  placing  her  arm  around  the  deli- 
cate waist  of  Beatrice,  conducted,  or  rather 
supported  her,  into  the  chamber  in  which 
Magnus  awaited  the  coming,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  Bianca  and  her  daughter. 

The  moment  that  Magnus  perceived 
Beatrice  thus  led  into  the  room — so  beauti- 
ful, but  yet  so  changed  from  what  she  had 
been,  when  he  greeted  her  beneath  the 
beech-tree  in  the  woods  of  Aschaffenburg, 
his  first  impulse,  was  to  rush  forward 
and  kiss  her  hand,  but  this  was  suddenly 
checked,  and  he  felt,  he  knew  not  where- 
fore, his  heart  oppressed  with  a  sentiment 
of  hopeless  sorrow. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  so  low  and  heart-broken  in  its  tones, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  whispered  sigh, 
''  you  are  ill — Beatrice." 

Beatrice  looked  at  him.     It  was  a  lono-. 
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intense  gaze,  as  if  she  would  concentrate 
in  that  prolonged  view  all  the  happiness 
that  earth  could  give  her ;  for  she  was  happy 
to  observe,  that  the  imprisonment  he  had 
endured,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  had  but  added  to  his  manly 
graces,  and  noble  beauty,  by  adorning  his 
brow  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and 
the  gallant  bearing  of  a  warrior. 

Beatrice  spoke  not  to  Magnus,  but  as 
she  looked  at  him,  she  extended  to  him 
her  hand.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  burning  kiss.  As  Beatrice 
felt  that  kiss  upon  her  hand,  she  shuddered, 
and,  turning  to  the  Countess  Adela, 
said : 

"  Noble  lady,  generous  friend,  you 
watched  over  me  as  a  mother,  when  cruel 
and  wicked  men  had  torn  me  from  the 
arms  of  a  mother.  I  feel  for  you  the  love 
and  veneration  of  a  mother,  and  I  fear  the 
influence  of  your  words  and  looks  upon 
me,  in  this  interview  with  Magnus.  As 
m}^  mother  has  left  everything  to  my  de- 
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cision,  so  I  pray  you  also  to  do.  Let  that 
decision  be  unbiassed — let  it  be,  as  I  hope 
you  will  deem  it  to  bo,  deserving  of  your 
approval— but  leave  to  me  my  last  consola- 
tion in  this  world — the  reflection  that  it  is 
one  worthy  of  Magnus,  and  of  myself. 
Suffer  me  to  be  alone  with  God  and  with 
Magnus." 

"  Willingly — most  willingly,  my  dearest 
child,''  replied  Adela,  "  for  that  which  you 
now  propose  to  me,  I  was  myself  about  to 
suggest.  It  is  but  fitting  that  you  should 
be  alone  with  Magnus,  for  he  comes  to  ask 
your  hand  in  marriage,  and  he  does  so  with 
the  full  approval  of  his  uncle  Otho  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  of  the  Count  Dedi  and  of  my- 
self!" 

With  these  words  Adela  quitted  the 
room,  and  thus  left  alone  the  two  lovers. 

A  silence  of  a  few  moments  succeeded. 
It  was  first  broken  by  Magnus. 

"  You  have  heard,  beloved  of  my  child- 
hood," he  said, — "  the  purpose  of  my  visit 
explained   by   my   cousin,    Adela.       The 
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happiness  that  I  have  dreamed  of  from  my 
boyhood,  is  now  mine — I  can,  in  the  face 
of  day,  before  the  assembled  world, 
claim  you — my  own — my  beloved — my 
charming — my  virtuous — my  persecuted 
Beatrice  for  my  wife." 

Beatrice  covered  her  face,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

"  Tears  !"  continued  Magnus.  "  Tears  ! 
when  I  demand  your  hand  in  marriage. 
Beatrice — do  you  not  love  me  "?  1  do  not 
ask  with  a  love  like  to  mine,  for  that  is 
a  species  of  adoration — but  do  you  not  love 
me  r 

"  Love  you  V  answered  Beatrice,  her 
pale  cheek  crimsoning  with  excitement, 
when  she  spoke.  "  Love  you  do  you  say, 
Magnus  1  Hear  me,  for  1  am  in  such  a 
position,  that  I  can  speak  my  thoughts 
more  freely  than  maidens  are  wont  to  do. 
If,  from  the  time  that  our  joyous  hours 
were  passed  together,  on  the  sweet  shores 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  1  have,  at  morning, 
prayed   for   you — at   noon-day   conversed 
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in  fancy  with  you — at  night  dreamed  of 
you";  and  always,  as  a  being,  that  bearing  the 
form  of  a  man,  had  all  the  sweetness  of  a 
seraph — if  this  be  love,  I  have  loved  you, 
and  I  still  love  you,  If  the  sparkling 
dew-drop,  as  it  glittered,  reminded  me  of 
you — if  the  perfumed  rose  recalled  you  to 
my  thoughts — if  the  gorgeous  sun  seemed 
to  set  in  all  its  glory,  but  to  bring  back  to 
my  heart  an  image  of  you^— if  this  be  love, 
I  have  loved,  and  do  love  you." 

"  Speak  on — speak  on,"  said  Magnus, 
dropping  upon  his  knees,  and  clasping  the 
clay-cold  hand  of  Beatrice, — ''  Speak  on, 
angehc  Beatrice,  for  there  is  rapture  in 
every  word,  and  ecstasy  in  every  sen- 
tence, to  which  you  give  utterance." 

"Love  you — Magnus — dear  Magnus," 
said  Beatrice,  looking  down  upon  him,  as 
he  knelt  before  her.  "  I  have  loved  you, 
as  I  believe  the  angels,  in  heaven  above, 
love  each  other — for  mine  has  been  a  love 
untainted  by  a  single  thought  of  self — it 
was  a  love  that  was  in  you,  and   for  you 
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and  that  shone  upon  you,  though  you  felt 
it  not,  as  the  sunbeam  ilhiminates  the 
senseless  flower.  Such  was  my  love — such 
is  my  love — such,  ever  shall  be  my  love 
for  you  Magnus ;  but — I  never  can  be 
your  wife." 

"  Not  my  wife !"  cried  Magnus,  starting 
up  with  horror  as  he  heard  these  words. 
*'  Xot  my  wife  !  Good  Heavens  !  Beatrice, 
what  do  you  mean  by  speaking  thus  to 
me  r 

"  That  I  love  you  more  than  myself," 
answered  Beatrice,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  Listen  to  me,  Magnus — listen  patiently, 
for  I  speak  to  you,  as  if  I  were  speaking 
in  the  confessional.  I  desire  to  lay  bare 
my  entire  heart  before  you.  If  it  had 
pleased  God  that  I  should  have  been  born 
in  the  same  rank  of  hfe  with  yourself,  I  do 
believe  that  neveryet  was  created,  nor  could 
there  be  in  this  world,  a  being  so  happy 
as  I  should  be  at  this  moment,  in  frankly 
placing  my  hand  in  yours,  and  saying — 
'  take  me  Magnus — make    me,  beloved  of 

VOL.  IIT.  T 
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my  heart,  your  wife,  ;  for  you  take  one 
whose  love  can  never  know  a  change,  and 
whose  affection  for  you,  can  only  cease 
with  her  existence.  Thus  freely  would  I 
speak  to  you,  dearest  Magnus,  if  I  were 
the  daughter  of  a  duke,  and  that  you 
asked  me  in  marriage.  Nay,  were  I  even 
the  daughter  of  a  count — of  a  tungin — of 
a  freeman,  I  would  so  speak,  because  I 
could  look  all  your  princely  relatives  in  the 
face,  and  say — I  am  not  as  grandly  born 
as  you,  but  I  am  greater,  because  I  am 
happier  than  you,  for  I  am  the  wife  of  my 
beloved — of  Magnus.  If  I  were  but  the 
daughter  of  an  honest  man,  I  could  do 
this,  and  thus  would  I  act,  because  I  could 
bring  no  dishonour  upon  them,  and  tarnish 
you  with  no  shame.'' 

"  But,  Beatrice,"  said  Magnus,  "  in 
marrying  me,  you  become  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  though  you  were 
the  daughter  of  a  slave,  none  dare  reproach 
you  with  the  accident  of  your  birth. 
More  than  one   sovereign  has,  before  now, 
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placed  a  crown  upon  the  brows  of  a  female 
slave ;  and  some  were  slaves  without  a 
particle  of  your  virtue,  and  none  possessed 
a  thousandth  part  of  your  beauty." 

"  And  the  world,"  replied  Beatrice, 
"  still  reproaches  the  memories  of  many  of 
those  sovereigns,  for  their  weak  nature, 
and  their  grovelling  tastes.  But  mine  is  a 
worse  case  than  any  that  you  cite.  A 
slave  may  be  an  honest  man ;  a  female 
slave  may  have  been  nobly — nay,  even 
royally  born,  hke  the  sainted  Queen 
Bathildes  of  France.  You  say  that  you 
can,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  before  the 
assembled  world,  claim  me  as  your  wife. 
Dearest  Magnus,  you  cannot  do  so  ;  for  if 
1  once  appeared  before  the  world  as  your 
wife,  it  would  cry  shame  upon  me,  and 
shame  upon  you.  And  it  would  do  so 
rightfully,  for  my  existence  is  a  shame — 
my  life  a  reproach — my  very  being  a 
scandal  to  the  Church,  of  which  I  am  an 
unworthy  member." 

T  3 
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'-'  Oh !  Beatrice,"  said  I\[agnus,  shocked 
to  hear  such  language  appHed  to  herself 
by  his  beloved.  "  You  wrong  the  world, 
and  you  wrong  much  more  yourself.  It 
would  readily  recognize  that  you  who 
scorned  the  offer  of  a  crown,  when  tendered 
to  you  by  a  wicked  king,  were  but  fittingly 
decorated  wtih  a  coronet  when  bestowed 
upon  you,  by  one  who  has  ever  loved  you, 
for  your  virtues. 

"It  is  not  so,  Magnus,"  replied  Beatrice. 
"  Even  at  your  marriage  festival,  the  Bishop 
of  Utrecht  would  come  from  his  dishonored 
grave  to  sit  amongst  your  guests,  and  his 
name  would  be  whispered  by  the  meanest 
menial  that  crawled  at  your  feet.  The 
priest's  child — the  child  of  sacrilege  and 
of  sin  can  never  become  the  mother  of  a 
child  to  reproach  her  with  the  infamy  of 
its  birth.  If  I  married  you,  it  would  be 
but  to  perpetuate  disgrace,  and  to  retain, 
in  living  forms,  that  infamy,  which  dying 
wdth  me,  will  be  forgotten.  I  stand  in  this 
w^orld  an  accursed  thing.     There  is  poison 
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in  my  blood,  and  if  it  commingled  with 
yours,  would  attach  in  perpetuity  to  the 
princely  House  of  Saxony  a  stain  which 
an  ocean  of  tears,  if  I  were  to  shed  them, 
hereafter,  could  never  efface.  No,  Magnus, 
I  am  a  blot  upon  the  face  of  nature — by 
ray  birth  a  leper  ;  and  instead  of  daring  to 
associate  myself  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
I  should  hide  ray  shame  from  their  sight  ; 
for  they  cannot  look  upon  me  without 
being  reminded  that  there  once  stood  at 
the  holy  altar  a  man  who  Hved  for  years  a 
sacrilegious  sinner.  That  which  I  ought  to 
do,  I  will  do.  Believe  me,  dearest  Magnus, 
from  the  first  moment  that  the  horrid  truth 
was  first  told  to  me  by  my  gallant  grand- 
sire — the  truly  brave  Albani — I  conceived 
that  plan  which  I  now  mean  to  carry  into 
execution.  It  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  mother,  and  of  the  Empress  Agnes  - 
to  take  the  habit  of  a  nun— to  proceed 
with  both  to  Italy,  and  in  the  same  convent 
where  ray  mother  was  educated,  there  shall 
she  and  I  both   lay  down  our   hves,  and 
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Heaven  grant,  for  the  honor  of  the  Church, 
that  in  our  graves,  the  criminal,  the  awful 
and  sinful  life  of  mj  miserable  father  may 
be  for  ever  shrouded  from  the  memory  of 
mankind !" 

"  Beatrice,  my  own  beloved  Beatrice,'' 
said  Magnus,  pausing,  as  if  every  syllable 
stung  him  with  an  agony  that  convulsed 
his  heart,  "  the  words  you  speak  to  me  are 
so  strange,  so  terrible,  so  unexpected,  that 
pardon  me,  if  I  fail  to  see  at  once  the 
dreadful  conclusion  to  which  they  tend. 
Can  it  be,  that  you  actually  mean  to  say, 
that  because  of  a  crime — a  sin,  of  which 
you  are  as  innocent  as  of  any  crime  or  sin 
that  may  be  committed  a  hundred  years 
hence,  that  you  therefore  will  not — for  the 
determination  rests  with  you  alone — that 
you  will  not  become  my  wife  1  Do  I  under- 
stand you  aright,  that  this  is  your  answer 
to  my  proposal  of  marriage  V 

"  Ifc  is  my  answer,  Magnus,"  said 
Beatrice.  ''  And  listen  further ;  so  con- 
vinced am  I  that  I  am  right,  that  though  I 
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love  you  more,  I  believe,  than  any  wife 
ever  yet  loved  her  husband,  yet  sooner 
than  dishonor  you,  and  perpetuate  my  in- 
famous birth  by  marriage — that  sacrament 
so  sacrilegiously  violated  by  my  father, 
I  would  willingly  see  myself,  as  an 
infamous  woman,  condemned  to  the  stake, 
and  this  poor  weak  body  consumed  by  fire. 
And  this  I  w^ould  do,  Magnus — because 
my  love  for  you  is  not  the  love  of  a  w^oman 
— because  I  prefer  you  to  myself,  because 
I  love  you  more  than  myself ;  because  I 
prefer  your  fame,  and  the  fame  of  your 
family,  which,  considering  your  high  and 
exalted  rank,  is  part  of  yourself,  to  my  own 
pure,  ardent,  and  unceasing  affection  for 
you," 

"  Then,  Beatrice,'^  observed  Magnus, 
"you  doom  yourself  to  a  life  of  misery, 
and  me  to  despair  and  death." 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  Beatrice.  "  When 
Heaven  places  us  in  such  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  indulgence 
of  our  affections,  and  the  performance   of 
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our  duties,  and  that  we  sacrifice  the  former 
to  fulfil  the  latter,  be  well  assured  that 
there  is  not  a  pang  forgotten,  nor  a  sigh 
unrecorded,  and  that  the  time  will  come, 
though  it  may  not  be  in  this  world,  when 
our  reward  will  surpass  all  that  human 
fancy  can  imagine  of  bliss,  and  peace  and 
joy.  But  if  we  fail  in  that  trial — if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  gratify  our  passions, 
even  in  the  moment  of  their  gratifi- 
cation conscience  will  rise  with  the  face  of 
a  demon,  and  strew  every  step  we  take  with 
sharp  and  rankling  thorns.  There  can  be 
no  peace  for  the  sinner  in  this  world  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  me,  if  I  re- 
paid your  affection  by  becoming  your  in- 
famous wife — for  I  am  infamous — I  am 
the  child  of  sacrilege — the  offspring  of 
violated  vows.  As  your  wife,  that  would 
be  my  thought  by  day,  and  my  dreams  by 
night ;  and  though  ray  beloved  was  by  my 
side,  yet  my  marriage  with  you — because 
it  was  with  you — would  be  a  hell  even 
on  this  earth." 
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"But  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
dishonour  of  your  father  V^  asked  Magnus, 
again  recurring  to  the  same  point  on  which 
he  felt  he  was  most  strong ;  "or  what 
have  /  to  do  with  it,  that  I  cannot  choose 
her  that  I  know  to  be  the  best  and  fairest 
of  her  sex,  as  my  wife  V 

"  Alas  !  your  questions  are  easily  an- 
swered,^' replied  Beatrice.  "  I  have  to  do 
with  the  dishonour  of  my  father — say, 
rather  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  his  vows 
as  a  priest — for  the  highest  authority  has 
told  us  that  the  sins  of  the  father  shall  be 
visited  on  the  children.  I  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  sin — an  easy  penalty,  be- 
cause, in  performing  my  duty,  I  may  win 
heaven  for  myself.  And  you,  Magnus, 
have  to  do  with  it ;  for  it  stands  as  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  indulgence  of 
your  true,  pure,  and  virtuous  love.  It 
shews  that  the  same  duty  which  your 
ancestors  discharged  towards  you,  you 
now  must  perform  towards  those  who,  in 
time,  must  succeed  to  your  name  and  title 
T  3 
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— that,  as  your  ancestors  have  given  yoU 
a  name  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of 
dishonour,  so  no  infamy — no  connexion 
with  a  sacrilegious  family,  shall  be  as  a 
reproach  to  you,  and  those  who  descend 
from  you.  Thus  have  we  both  to  do  with 
ray  father's  sins — it  separates  us,  for  ever^ 
from  each  other  in  this  world — but  doing 
so — and  willingly  submitting  to  it,  as  our 
great  trial  in  this  life — it  may  be  the  means 
of  uniting  us  for  ever  in  that  world,  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  can,  at  last,  find  repose.  Magnus — 
dear  Magnus — I  reject  your  proposal  of 
marriage — fori  never — so  help  me  Heaven  ! 
— will  become  your  wife.  The  word  is  now 
spoken  —the  vow  is  made  :  it  is  my  first 
vow  of  virginity — I  have  spoken  it  before 
ray  betrothed,  it  shall  be  but  repeated 
before  a  Bishop.  God  grant  me  strength 
to  keep  it.,' 

**  Amen  ! — amen  ! — amen!"  repeated 
Magnus,  as  he  looked  gloomily  upon  the 
earth,  "  and  God  grant  me    my  senses  to 
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bear  it  with  patience  ;  for  I  feel  that  life  is 
loathsome  to  me,  and  I  long  for  death." 

"  Magnus !"  said  Beatrice,  clasping  one 
of  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  raising  it 
to  her  lips  and  kissing  it.  Magnus  started 
• — but  even  this  unwonted  action  did  not 
fully  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  "  Dearest  Magnus,"  con- 
tinued Beatrice.  "  Listen  to  me.  In  re- 
fusing to  become  your  wife,  I  have  volun- 
tarily cast  away  from  me,  that  which  would 
have  been  my  greatest — and  could  have 
been  my  only  happiness  in  this  life.  Not 
married  to  you,  what  is  there  in  this  earth 
can  afford  solace,  comfort,  or  consolation  ? 
Not  my  mother — for  alas!  she  regards 
herself  as  the  only  one  of  her  name  that 
ever  was  degraded ;  and  in  her  sorrow 
there  is  remorse,  for  this  degradation  has 
fallen  on  her  because  she  disobeyed  the 
command  of  her  father.  In  you,  then,  I 
see  all  that  my  imagination  can  suggest, 
and  all  that  my  conviction  can  prove  to  me 
of  human  perfection.     And  yet  I  have  torn 
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every  thought  of  you  out  of  my  breast  as 
my  husband.  1  did  this,  because  it  was  my 
duty.  But  in  doing  so,  I  have  riven,  I  feel, 
the  very  fibres  of  my  own  heart.  To  me,  there 
is  nought  else  left  in  this  world,  but  my  cell 
to  repose  in,  and  the  chapel  to  pray  in.  In 
both  places  your  vision  will  often  appear — 
as  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  when  I  sawyou 
beneath  the  beech  tree,  and  as  you  are  now 
this  moment  before  me.  Oh,  Magnus !  do 
your  duty  in  this  world — worthily  occupy 
the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  you  ; 
use  your  power  for  good — be  the  foe  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  friend  of  the  oppressed — 
let  your  ample  riches  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  poor  —  be  a  champion  —for  that  you 
can  be— an  illustrious  champion  in  the  cause 
of  the  Church — and  if  need  be,  die  fighting 
in  defence  of  the  Cross.  And  then,  even 
in  my  lone  cell,  my  visions  will  bring  to  me 
bliss — and  my  prayers  for  you  will  carry 
consolation — the  consolation  that  they  have 
been  heard,  and  that  angels  have  descended 
from   Heaven  to  guide  you  in  your  path, 
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and  to  protect  you  from  the  worst  of  dan- 
gers— mortal  sin." 

"  Alas !  Beatrice/'  said  Magnus,  "  I  lack 
your  zeal,  for  I  have  not,  and  I  now  feel  it 
in  my  despair,  your  perfect  purity  of  heart.  I 
can  but  pray  that  I  may  yet,  one  day,  prove 
that  I  was  worthy  to  be  your  husband,  had 
Heaven  so  willed,  that  you  could  conscien- 
tiously have  accepted  me." 

"Pray,  Magnus,"  continued  Beatrice,  "and 
your  prayer  will  assuredly  be  heard.  And 
as  you  pray,  look  upon  this  cross.  Ac- 
cept it,  my  beloved,  as  the  last  worldly 
gift  of  one  who  has  ever  thought  of  you 
with  affection,  and  whose  last  words  will  be 
— God  and  Magnus." 

As  Beatrice  spoke  these  words,  she  un- 
fastened, from  her  bosom,  the  cross  of  bril- 
liants bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Em- 
press, and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  Mag- 
nus. 

"  When  I  die,"  said  Magnus,  "  this  cross 
will  be  found  resting  upon  my  heart.  1 
accept  it,  Beatrice,  upon   one  condition — it 
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is  one  that  you  cannot  refuse  acceding  to 
— it  is,  that  into  whatever  convent  you 
may  enter,  I  shall  have  permission  to  en- 
dow it  with  my  estate  at  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  where  we  first  met,  in  order  that  you 
may  apply  the  revenues,  whilst  you  live,  to 
such  charitable  objects  as  you  think  proper, 
and  with  power,  when  dying,  to  allocate  them 
for  such  pious  intentions  as  you  may  desire 
to  have  fulfilled." 

"  I  acept  the  offer,''  answered  Beatrice. 
*'  I  shall  regard  the  gift  as  coming  from  my 
spouse  on  earth,  and  I  shall  transfer  it  to 
my  spouse  in  heaven.  And  now,  beloved 
Magnus — let  us  part,  as  we  met,  in  lovt 
and  in  peace.  I  hear  the  impatient  tramp- 
ing of  the  horses'  feet  outside.  The  buzi 
that  reaches  us,  comes  from  the  retinue  of 
the  Empress,  awaiting  to  escort  her  to 
Rome,  not  as  an  Empress,  but  as  a  nun. 
The  Empress  alone  knew  my  intentions, 
and  now  awaits  me.  For  the  last  time  on 
this  earth  then,  farewell.  We  cannot 
be  as  husband  and  wife,  let  us  be  as  bro- 
ther and  Bister." 
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As  Beatrice  spoke  these  words,  she  held 
up  her  fair  forehead,  and  the  cold  Hps  of 
Magnus  quivered  as  they  touched  it.  Bea- 
trice flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissing  him  upon  both  cheeks,  rushed  from 
the  room.  Her  utterance  failed  her — sht 
could  not  say — "  Farewell  1" 
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CHAPTER  XYL 


THE    CONCLUSION. 


The  winter  season  had  arrived.  Cold, 
gusty  winds  rushed  through  the  leafless 
trees,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
speeding  upon  their  course,  as  they  hur- 
ried away,  large  masses  of  ice,  which  clash- 
ed together,  coalesced  for  a  moment,  and 
then  again  were  riven  asunder  as  they 
were  borne  off  by  the  rapid  current  to- 
wards the  sea.  These  huge  lumps  of  drift- 
ing ice  were  watched  with  an  earnest  eye 
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by  a  man  thickly  clothed  in  furs,  who 
stood  upon  a  rampart  overhanging  the 
Rhine,  and  who  turned  his  gaze,  from  time 
to  time,  away  from  them,  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  where  there  had 
been  erected  a  fortification  like  that  on 
which  he  stood. 

The  man  who  so  watched,  was  Henry, 
the  deposed  King  of  Germany.  All  sem- 
blance of  the  former  state,  with  which  he 
used  to  be  surrounded,  had  utterly  vanished. 
He  was  alone,  without  a  single  at- 
tendant— and  near  him  were  but  a 
few  men,  with  helmets  and  pikes,  who 
were  discharging  their  duty  as  sentinels. 
They  were  hungry,  care-worn,  and  despe- 
rate-looking ruffians — in  whose  eyes,  when 
they  rested  upon  the  King,  was  discerni- 
ble, not  one  single  glance  of  attachment 
nor  respect.  Had  Henry  been  without 
his  sword,  which  he  carried  not  in  his 
belt,  but  in  his  right  hand — as  if  he  would 
have  it  prepared  for  immediate  use,  then 
these  sentinels  might  have  been  regarded 
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as  goldiers  guarding  a  prisoner,  and  not 
subordinates  under  the  command  of  him, 
who  now  looked  with  such  uneasy  glances 
upon  the  waters  and  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

"  Curses  upon  it  !"  exclaimed  Henry, 
"  if  this  intense  cold  continues  but  three 
days  longer,  the  Rhine  will  be  covered  with 
one  solid  mass  of  ice.  Even  as  it  is,  and 
despite  the  strong  wind,  I  can  see  it  knit- 
ting together,  Let  it  but  stop  for  an  hour, 
and  a  hurricane  would  not  disperse  it.  The 
ice  once  formed,  I  must  abandon  this  posi- 
tion, or  I  must  wait  to  see  the  whole  army 
of  the  confederate  princes  pour  down  upon 
me — surround  me  on  all  sides,  and  then — " 
he  smiled  with  grim  despair  as  he  spoke 
these  words,  and  clasped  his  sword  to  his 
breast ;  "  then  this  will  be  the  last  resource ! 
I  shall  never  stand  a  living  man,  and  a  cap  • 
tive,  before  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Bis- 
hop of  Halberstadt,  who  have  knelt  as  sup- 
pliants at  my  feet,  and — who  were  not  for- 
given." 
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The  sad  course  of  his  desperate  thoughts 
was  here  interrupted  by  perceiving  that 
there  came  floating  down  towards  the  for- 
tification from  which  he  looked  a  small  boat, 
in  which  there  were  but  two  passengers,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  As  the  boat  approached, 
it  was  manifest  to  Henry  that  a  great  dan- 
ger was  incurred  by  it,  it  being  formed 
of  such  frail  materials,  that  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  guide  it,  in  a  certain  course,  through 
the  impetuous  current ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoidits  coming  in  contact  with  the  huge 
and  jagged  pieces  of  ice  that  tumbled  down 
the  stream, 

"  It  is  Bertha  !''  he  said,  "  my  poor, 
weak,  willing,  devoted,  but  disagreeable 
instrument.  Bertha.  She  perils  life  even 
now  to  serve  me — and  yet  I  cannot  love 
her.  Poor  Bertha  !  she  is  faithful  and  true 
but  she  is  so — Oh  !  the  boat  must  be 
swamped  by  that  ice-berg  that  topples  over 
it.  There  !^ — no— she  has  escaped  !  She 
will  tell  me  1  warrant,  that  it  is  the  inter- 
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cession  of  a  Saint  has  saved  her.  Poor  Bertha ! 
I  wish  I  had  her  piety,  or  that  she  had  more 
beauty  !  I  might,  in  either  case,  make  a 
better  husband.  But  see — she  rises  in  the 
boat.  She  recognises  me  —and  despite  her 
danger,  she  stands  up  to  give  the  signals 
we  agreed  upon.  See,  she  clenches  her  right 
hand.  It  is  well — she  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  enquiries  I  desired.  She  now  raises 
her  left  hand.  It  tells  me  that  I  have  no 
friends  amongst  the  confederate  princes.  And 
what  1  both  her  hands  are  now  uplifted. 
They  announce  that  my  affairs  are  in  a 
desperate  condition.  Curses  on  her  !  Is 
this  the  skill  of  which  she  boasted  '?  The 
worst  of  news  !  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  learning  it.  I  must  hasten  to  meet 
her  at  the  landing-place.  The  idiot  wife 
will  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  affection 
for  her,  and  so  deem  herself  rewarded  for 
all  the  danger  she  has  incurred.  She  is  my 
sole  chance  of  safety  now,  and  I  must,  to 
the  last,  play  the  hypocrite." 
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Henry,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  sprang  from 
the  fortification  down  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  boat  was  then  touching,  and  stepping 
knee  deep  into  the  waters,  he  clasped  his 
arms  around  Bertha,  and  carried  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  baby,  up  to  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  as  he  bore  her, 
said — 

"  Say  to  me  one  word.  Bertha — what  is 
the  purport  of  your  intelligence/' 

''  Not  here,  my  dear  husband,"  answered 
Bertha.  "  What  I  have  to  say  to  you,  can 
alone  be  told  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  being  overheard.  When  I  tell  you  all 
you  will  praise  me  for  my  prudence  in 
being  now  silent.'' 

Henry  set  her  down  upon  the  earth,  not 
rudely,  but  still  though  he  spoke  not,  there 
was  impatience  and  anger  manifested  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  movement ;  and  there 
was  scorn  in  the  words  with  which  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Be  it  as  you  will.  Bertha.  Since  you 
became  an  ambassador,  you  have  rendered 
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yourself  remarkable  by  your  prudence — 
your  skill — and — your  success." 

Bertha  felt  the  sneer,  but  made  no  reply 
to  it.  She  merely  clasped  her  husband's 
hand  in  her  own,  and  walked  on  with 
him  from  the  outermost  walls  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, to  the  small,  poor  habitation  in 
which  they  resided  together. 

"  My  dear  husband,"  said  Bertha,  when 
they  were  quite  alone.     "  I  know  that  you 
are  vexed  with  me,  but  I  would  not  speak 
one  word  of  what  I  had  ascertained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  I  have  heavy  and 
Bad  news  to  tell  you  ;  but  let  it  be  not  ren- 
dered more  doleful  by  the  supposition  that 
your    wife,   Bertha,   is   not  wilHng  to    do 
every  thing  that  can  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  your  happiness.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  as  long  as  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  our  being  overheard  ;  and  the 
reason  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so  was  this — 
that  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  your  fortifica- 
tion, that  is  not  a  traitor — that  all  have 
been,  and  are,  at  this  moment,  voluntarily 
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spies  upon  your  conduct  ;  and  it  is  not 
their  fault  that  you  are  not  bound,  hand 
and  foot,  a  prisoner  at  this  moment,  in  the 
encampment  of  the  confederate  princes. 

"  I  suspected  from  the  looks  of  many  of 
the  soldiers,"  said  Henry,  "  evil  intentions 
towards  me — that  is,  a  revolt,  or  a  deser- 
tion, but  not  the  project  of  betraying  me. 
There  is  not  a  knave  amongst  them,  that 
I  have  not  fed  for  years  with  the  spoils  of 
the  Saxons.  But  are  you  sure  they  are 
all  traitors  V 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  man  who 
was  my  companion  in  that  perilous  voy- 
age over  the  Rhine,  at  such  a  time  as  this,"* 
replied  Bertha,  "I  am  sure  they  are  all 
traitors.  Had  the  offer  they  made  of  be- 
traying you  been  tendered  to  any  other 
than  a  gallant  enemy  like  Count  Dedi,  you 
would  have  been  seized  upon  last  night  as 
you  slept,  and  now  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon." 

"  And  Count  Dedi  having  the  power  of 
making  me  a  prisoner,  or  putting  me  to 
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death,  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  him !"  said  Henry,  in  a 
tone  that  indicated  how  incredulous  he  was 
as  to  the  statement  that  Bertha  made. 

"  He  would  not,''  answered  Bertha.  "  He 
said,  that  though  he  had  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  you  were  not  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  the   death  of  his  son,  still  even  if 
he  were  sure  that  you  were  guilty,  yet  he 
would  not  punish  one  act  of  treachery,  by 
himself  participating  in  another  :  that  he 
no  longer  regarded  you  as  a  king  but  as 
an  enemy,  and  that  as  an  enemy  he  v.  ould 
strike  you  down  if  he  encountered  you  in 
the  field  of  battle  ;  but  he  would  not  de- 
grade  himself  by    rewarding   traitors   for 
failing  in  the  duty  they  owed  to  you.  This 
was  his  answer  to  your  soldiers.     Be  as- 
sured the  offer  they  made  to  him,  they 
will  make  to   others,  and  you  cannot  cal- 
culate  upon  finding    many  like    to   Count 
Dedi  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ehine." 

"  I   am  convinced,  I  cannot  do  so.     But 
what  news  of  the     confederate  Princes  an 
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Prelates.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  not 
one  friend  left  amongst  them  '?  What,  for 
instance,  says  Count  Rutger  V  asked 
Henry. 

"  Count  Rutger  is  dead,"  replied  Bertha. 
*'  He  has  been  accidentally  slain  by  falling 
from  his  horse — the  point  of  Attila's 
sword  having,  as  he  fell,  entered  his  side  ; 
and  the  superstitious,  common  people  re- 
gard it  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven  upon 
him,  because  they  say  that  sword  which 
had  been  filched  from  Otho,  was  bestowed, 
by  Egen,  as  a  bribe,  to  Rutger,  to  become 
compurgator  for  him  in  Egen's  false  charge 
against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria." 

"  This  is  a  strange — a  very  strange  ac- 
cident," said  Henry,  musing.  "  The  hand- 
some Count  Rutger  dead !  he  that  I  loved 
so  much !  that  was  a  sharer  in  all  my 
feasts,  and  a  partner  in  all  my  pleasures — 
and  he  is  dead  !  Alas !  I  have  lost  in  him 
a  sure  friend." 

"  On   the    contrary,"    observed   Bertha. 
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"  He  was  your  most  inveterate  foe.  I  saw 
myself,  that  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
my  hatred  against  you,  by  saying  that  you 
vranted  him  to  become  my  lover — my  un- 
lawful lover  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
that  you  had  promised,  as  he  said,  to  get 
rid  of  me,  and  give  me  to  him   as  a  wife/* 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Bertha,  he  is  dead," 
answered  Henry ;  "for  he  was  a  foul 
slanderer  to  invent  such  falsehoods  respect- 
ing me.  Let  us  think  of  him  no  more. 
^Yhat  say  you  of  the  Prelates  V 

"  That  all  who  were  disposed  to  be  your 
friends,"  replied  Bertha,  "  are  now  power- 
less— that  they  have  been  stricken  with  ex- 
communication by  Pope  Gregory — that 
Robert  of  Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbonne, 
Otho  of  Constance,  and  Burcard  of  Lau- 
saune  having  been  so  excommunicated  are 
now  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  the 
hope  they  may  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his 
Holiness.  The  consequence  is  that  amongst 
the  confederate  Princes  you  have  not  one 
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friend — not  one.  All  are  your  enemies, 
and  in  the  Diet  which  has  now  been 
heki— ^^ 

''  A  Diet !"  exclaimed  Henry,  terrified. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  they  have  attempted  to 
hold  a  Diet  without  me  V 

"  Alas !  my  dear  husband,"  said  Bertha, 
"  they  have  dared  to  do  much  worse  than 
hold  a  Diet  in  your  absence.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  addressed  by  Hodolph 
Duke  of  Swabia,  Guelph  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Berthold  Duke  of  Carinthia,  Adalberon 
Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  and  Adalbert  Bishop 
of  Worms,  a  Diet  has  been  held  at  Tribur. 
At  that  Diet,  Sigefrid  of  Mayence,  who 
has  returned  from  Rome,  appeared — and 
there  too  came  the  Papal  Legates,  Sicard 
Patriarch  of  Aquilea,  and  Altman  Bishop 
of  Passau.  At  this  Diet,  I  grieve  to  tell 
you,  that  you  have  been  regarded  as  a 
King  already  deposed,  and  that  having  re- 
capitulated all  the  crimes  of  which  they 
say  you  have  been  guilty,  they  declared 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  put  in  your 
u  2 
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place  some  other  king  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them,  for  a  long  time,  was 
in  itself  a  proof  of  their  unanimity  ;  for 
the  Swabians  desired  that  the  new  King 
should  be  a  Saxon  prince,  and  the  Saxons, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  they  would  prefer 
a  Swabian.  A  King  would  have  been,  at 
once,  elected  in  your  place,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  letter  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembled Princes  by  Pope  Gregory,  who 
begged  that  you  might  be  treated  with 
mildness." 

"  You  do  indeed  amaze  me"  cried 
Henry.  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  Hilde- 
brand  interceded  for  me." 

"  I  have  read  his  letter,"  answered 
Bertha,  "  and  there  is  one  passage  in  it 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
that  I  am  sure  I  can  repeat  it  from  me- 
mory.    It  is  this  : — 

"  As  we  are  not  animated  against  Henry 
by  the  pride  of  this  world,  nor  by  any 
vain  ambition  ;  and  as  the   discipline  and 
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the  care  of  the  churches  are  the  sole  motives 
that  have  induced  us  to  act  against  him, 
we  entreat  of  you  as  our  brothers,  to  treat 
hira  with  mildness,  if  he  sincerely  returns 
to  justice  ;  and  not  with  that  strict  justice 
which  would  take  away  from  him  the  Em- 
pire, but  with  that  mercy  which  blots  out 
past  crimes.  Forget  not,  I  pray  you,  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  ;  and  bear  in 
mind  a  pious  recollection  both  of  his  father 
and  of  his  mother,  with  whom  can  be  com- 
pared no  sovereigns  of  our  time.^^ 

Henry  did  not  speak  to  Bertha  for  some 
time  after  she  repeated  these  lines  from 
the  letter  of  the  Pontiff.  He  rose  from  his 
seat — paced  the  room  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  taking  his  place  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  he  remarked  : 

"  It  was  very  magnanimous  in  Hilde- 
brand  to  write  thus  of  me.  He  that  I  thought 
the  worst,  is  the  most  generous  of  my 
opponents.'' 
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"  Bear  in  mind,"  said  Bertha,  "  the  con- 
duct of  Dedi." 

"  I  do— I  do,"  replied  Henry,  ''  but  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  perfectly 
Christian  conduct  of  Hildebrand." 

"  That  conduct  found  an  imitator  in  the 
yaliant  Otho  of  Bavaria,"  said  Bertha^ 
"who,  when  there  was  an  almost  unanimous 
feeling  expressed  for  the  immediate  election 
of  another  King  to  supply  your  place,  ob- 
tained a  year's  truce  for  you,  within  which 
time  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  you 
of  being  restored  to  the  throne  of  which  you 
are  now  deprived." 

"  A  year's  truce  !  I  pray,  good  Bertha, 
explain  your  meaning,"  said  Henry. 

"  What  the  Diet  have  agreed  upon  is 
this,"  replied  Bertha,  "  first  that  as  you 
stand  excommunicated  they  will  hold  no 
communication  with  you  directly,  or  in- 
directly ;  next,  that  even  if  they  could, 
they  would  not  do  so,  because  you  have 
so  often  broken  promises  previously  made 
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that  there  is  now  no  relying  on  your 
word  ;  thirdly,  that  they  will  submit 
the  decision  upon  their  complaints  against 
you  to  the  Pope,  who  is  for  that  purpose, 
invited  to  be  at  Augsbourg  at  the  feast  of 
the  Purification, and  that  the  Pope  will  then 
absolve  or  condemn  you  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per ;  fourthly,  that  if  within  a  year  and  a 
day  from  the  time  that  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  you,  absolution  be 
not  obtained  by  you  from  the  Pope,  they 
w^ill  regard  you,  as  deprived,  then  and  for 
•evermore,  of  the  Crown  of  Germany." 

"  And  this  !"  said  Henry,  with  scornful 
rage,  "  is  the  only  mercy  that  ray  rebellious 
subjects  wdll  shew  me." 

"  This  and  this  only,"  replied  Bertha, 
"  and  even  this  was  with  difficulty  obtained 
by  Otho  of  Bavaria,  who  declared  that 
now  you  are  deprived  of  such  evil  coun- 
sellers  as  Bishop  Croft,  Count  \^  erenher, 
Lieman  and  others,  you  might  be  induced 
to  govern  Germany  well  and  w^isely." 

"  Good  Otho  !"  observed  Henry,  with  a 
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sneer,  "  the  time,  perchance,  may  come 
when  1  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  or  not  he  prophesied  truly  or  not 
respecting  me." 

"  From  the  private  soldier  to  the  highest 
prince  in  that  immense  army  that  is  now 
confederated  against  you,"  remarked 
Bertha,  "  there  is  but  one  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, namely,  that  they  never  again  will 
submit  to  see  in  your  hands  such  absolute 
power  as  you  hitherto  have  exercised,  and 
which  was  a  temptation  to  you  to  become 
a  tyrant  and  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their 
privileges  and  the  people  of  their 
freedom." 

''  What !  Bertha,"  said  Henry,  '-  have 
you  too  in  the  camp  of  the  rebels  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  traitors  V 

"  Oh !  my  beloved  husband  !"  said  the 
gentle  Bertha,  "  it  is  better  that  the  truth 
be  whispered  in  your  ear  by  a  loving 
wife,  than  that  it  should  be  repeated  by  a 
foe  who  holds  a  sword,  when  you  have  no 
shield   to    protect  your   heart.     Consider, 
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dearest  Henry,  the  position  in  whicli  you 
are  at  this  moment — surrounded  by  traitors 
who  are  ready  to  sell  your  blood — assailed 
by  indignant   subjects  who  are  determined 
upon    your    degradation    now — for    they 
insist,  that  abiding  the  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope  you  shall  be  treated  as  a  private 
individual — and  resolved  upon  your   ulti- 
mate deposition  in  case  the  year  should 
pass  away,  and  you  still  remain  an  excom- 
municated man.     Consider  all  this,  Henry, 
and  then  reflect  there  is  but  one  path  of 
safety  for  you." 

"  And  what  is  that  V'  asked  Henry. 
"  It  is  without  a  moment's  delay  to  fly 
from  this  place — to  betake  yourself  with 
me  to  Italy  ;  wx  can  travel  as  pilgrims — to 
see  the  Pope — he  is  a  generous,  kindly, 
tender-hearted  old  man — to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  Ask  it,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  obtain  it." 

Such  was  the  advice  of  Bertha  to  her 
husband. 
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Henry  listened  to  the  words  of  Bertha. 
They  seemed  to  produce  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  mind  ;  for  folding  his  arms,  and 
casting  himself  back  upon  the  couch  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  all  external  objects,  and  [lay 
for  a  long  time  pondering  upon  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  At  length  his  reflections 
were  at  an  end,  for  starting  up  he  kissed 
Bertha's  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Excellent  adviser,  you  have  pointed  the 
way  out  of  all  my  difficulties.  It  is  but 
this  day,  that  1  heard  old  Hildebrand  was 
at  Canossa.  We  will  go  there — you  dis- 
guised as  a  pilgrim.  I  will  do  something 
better  than  that  I  shall  make  my  appear- 
ance before  him  with  the  bared  head,  and 
the  naked  feet  of  a  penitent.  Think  you 
not  that  such  a  semblance  of  humility  by 
the  proud  King  of  Germany  will  melt 
the  heart  of  Hildebrand,  and  induce  him 
to  regard  me  rather  as  a  saint  than  a  sinner. 
Oh  !  yes — I  see  it  all,  I  shall  be  freed  from 
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the  excommunication,  I  shall  be  restored  to 
my  throne  and  power,  and  then — " 

Henry  paused ;  for  he  feared  to  give 
expression  to  the  dark  thoughts  of  revenge 
that  were  brooding  in  his  heart. 

"  And  then  V  said  Bertha,  wishing  to 
hear  him  declare  that  he  would  amend  his 
life,  and  govern  justly  hereafter. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Henry,  "  you 
shall  find  that  my  love  and  devotion,  my 
truth  and  fidelity  will  prove  how  grateful  I 
can  be  for  the  good  advice  you  have  given 
me.  And  now,  dear  Bertha,  make  what 
preparations  you  can  for  our  journey.  We 
shall  proceed  on  our  road  tow^ards  the  Alps 
in  the  morning.'^ 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  so  intense 
was  the  cold,  that  it  had  hardened  like  a 
rock,  and  all  around  was  one  bleak  scene 
of  whiteness  as  Henry,  and  his  gentle 
wife  stealthily  stepped  forth  from  the 
habitation  in   which    they  had  passed  the 
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night  to  encounter  all  the  perils  of  a  journey 
on  foot  to  Canossa.  They  had  not  advanced 
t^vo  yards  from  the  door  unti]  a  horrid 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  their  view,  it 
Avas  that  of  a  miserable  man  eyeless,  and 
noseless,  covered  with  rags,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  who  hearing  their  steps  on  the 
hard  surface  on  which  they  trod,  cried  out, 
in  a  whining  voice  : 

''  Good  Christians  !  whoever  you  may 
be,  pity  a  wretched  blind  man,  who  is 
perishing  of  cold,  and  famished  with 
hunger." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Henry. 
"  This  is  Egen — my  favourite  Egen.  Who 
has  dared  thus  to  treat  him '?  Ask  him. 
Bertha." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Bertha,  ''  here  is 
a  piece  of  gold  for  you.  I  will  place  it  in 
your  hand  on  condition  you  tell  me  truly, 
who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  to  be  de- 
prived of  sight  1" 

"  I  am  Egen,"  the  trembhng,  starving 
wretch  replied,  '•  I  w^as  at  one  time,  in  the 
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employment  of  King  Henry,  and  having 
been  the  first  to  inform  him  of  the  residence 
of  a  beautiful  maiden — Beatrice  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  and  having  afterwards  carried  her 
away,  and  detained  her  at  Erzegebirge  for 
him;  when  that  fortress  was  captured  by  the 
grandfather  of  Beatrice,  who  deprived  me  of 
my  eyes,  because  they  had  looked  upon 
Beatrice  and  had  been  used  for  her  betrayal 
into  the  power  of  the  wicked  King 
Henry." 

"  Here  take  the  gold,"  said  Bertha,  shud- 
dering. "  Go,  and  in  your  prayers  remem- 
ber King  Henry." 

"  Hemember  him,"  said  Egen,  as  he 
groped  his  way  along  the  road,  "  if  I  do, 
it  will  be  to  pray  for  the  perdition  of  him, 
wdio  has  caused  my  destruction,  and  who 
has  left  me,  as  I  am,  a  maimed  and  for- 
lorn mendicant." 

Henry  and  Bertha  commenced  theirfearful 
journey,  and,  "  in  that  journey  they  had  but 
one  companion — of  all  the   Germans  there 
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was  but  one  man  to  aid,  support,  or  help 
them,  and  that  was  a  man  remarkable 
neither  for  his  rank  nor  his  riches." 

It  was  the  same  man,  who  had  rowed 
Bertha  across  the  Rhine  :  it  was — Diedrich 
of  Treves  ! 
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T.    C.    Newby,  Printer,    30,  Welbeck-'Stre^^t,  CflVendblH?q# 


30,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendisk  Square^ 
London. 

THE  MOST  POPULAH 

NEW    NOVELS 

OF     THE    SEASON. 


In  Three  Vols.    (In  January.) 

WARKWORTH   CASTLE: 

AN  HISTORICAL  EOMANCE. 
[miss  jane  porter's  last  letter.] 

Beistol,  February,  22,  1849. 

"Mf  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  impression  of  your  *  Warkworth  Castle, 
and  its  admirable  design,  so  stamped  on  my  mind, 
that  1  will  not  tempt  myself  to  further  delay  in  ex- 
pressing my  cordial  sympathy  in  your  purpose  to  re» 
vive,  in  her  picture,  the  noble  impulses  of  the  English 
Historical  Romance  amongst  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try ;  to  encourage  them  to  the  brave  struggle  against 
sordid  pursuits  and  debasing  propensities,  which  have 
so  long  been  degrading  England !  I  own  I  feel  my- 
self a  kind  of  '  Ancient  Sybil'  in  these  things,  it 
being  full  fifty  years  since  my  *  Scottish  Chiefs,' 
'  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  &c.,  came  into  the  then  untrod- 
den field — but  what  a  splendid  race  of  the  like  chro- 
niclers of  their  country's  deeds  have  followed  1  bright- 
ening the  tract  as  they  have  advanced.  The  author 
of  *  Waverley,'  and  all  his  soul-stirring  '  Tales  of  my 


Landlord.'  Then  comes  Mr.  James  with  his  histori- 
cal romances  on  British  and  foreign  subjects,  so  admi- 
rably uniting  the  requisite  fiction  with  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  seems  equally  veritable — but  my  feeble 
hand  will  not  obey  m.y  wish  to  add  more  names  to 
this  march  of  British  worthies !  I  can  only  find 
power  to  say,  with  my  now  trembling  pen,  that  1  can- 
not but  esteem,  as  a  renewed  link  with  my  past  days 
of  lively  interest  in  all  that  might  promote  the  vir- 
tue and  true  honour  of  my  cotemporaries  from  youth 
to  age,  the  proposal  with  which  you  now  distin- 
guish my  setting  literary  sun,  by  desiring  to  dedi- 
cate your  new  work  to  me. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember, 
when  reading  its  interesting  and  instructive  contents, 
that  the  song  of  noble  deeds  is  again  waking  sweet 
melody  on  the  banks  of  my  ever  esteemed  and  world- 
honoured  Thames. 

"  I  should  certainly  desire  to  look  on  the  old  faces 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth  in  Surrey  and  in  Middlesex, 
before  myself   am  called  hence    and  '  am   no   more 


seen. 


Believe  me,  dear  sir, 
'*  Faithfully  yours, 

"  JANE  PORTER.' 


In  Three  Vols.  (SHORTL  Y.J 
THE       PROSELYTES, 

A    ^OVEL. 


In  Three  Vols.,  (Shortly.) 
MASTERS   AND    SERVANTS. 

A   NOVEL. 

By  loud  B . 


In  Three  Vols.    (NOW  READY.) 

HENRY   SMEATON: 

A  JACOBITE  STORY 

OF 

THE    PiEIGX   OF    GEORGE   THE  FIRST. 

BY 

G.  P.  R.    JAMES,    Esq., 

AUTHOR  OF  'THE  gipsy/  'THE  WOODMAK/ &C' 


In  Three  Vols.  (Now  ready.) 

WIJ^TER      NIGHTS. 

BY 

CALDER     CAMPBELL, 

AUTHOR  OP  *'  ROUGH  RECOLLECTIONS,"  ETC. 


In  Three  Vols.   (Now  Ready,) 

B   A  T  H   U   R  S  T. 

BY    THE   AUXilOR   OF 

"MELTON     DE     MOWBRAY,"    &C.,     &C ,     &C. 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  send  for  "  Bathurst" 
from  their  Circulating  Labraries,  thej  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  its  perusal,  as  they  lounge  over  their  Christmas 
fires.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  tale  for  a  winter's  even- 
ing or  a  foggy  night. — Critic. 


In  Three  Vols. 
Sin    ARTHUR    BOUVERIE. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Granard'g  Nieces. 

A  beautifully  and  powerfully  written  story  of 
domestic  life,  of  deep  feeling — of  intense  interest — 
it  opens  with  an  extraordinary  mystery  which  remains 
long  undeveloped  ;  but  the  denouement  is  finely, 
skilfully,  exquisitely  worked  out.  As  a  lady's  novel, 
par  excellence,  it  is  the  most  delightful  that  we  have 
for  a  long  time  read.  We  cannot  too  warmly  con- 
gratulate the  fair  author  on  her  success. — Naval 
and   Military  Gazette, 

A  story  of  great  pathos,  deep  interest,  much 
power  of  description  and  every  way  worthy  of  our 
best  opinion. — Dispatch. 

Light  and  brilliant  in  style. . . .  Wilts  Standard. 

The  beauty  and  wisdom  of  truth,  the  batefulness 
and  folly  of  falsehood,  the  terrible  misery  often  pro- 
duced by  a  non-compliant  temper,  are  produced, 
proved,  illustrated  and  expounded  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  story,  to  which,  for  brilUant  variety  of 
character  and  scenery,  dialogue,  description  and 
narrative  passages,  we  might  long  revolve  our  re- 
collection of  lately  published  works  before  we  could 
name  a  superior.  This  powerful  book  must  claim 
permanent  interest  among  readers  of  fiction.... 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

It  indicates  observation  of  life  a  power  of  depict- 
ing character  and  possesses  an  agreeable  style — it  is 
likely  to  furnish  pleasant  entertainment  to  the  mass 
of  readers. — Spectator, 

Of  considerable  power — and  there  is  a  vivacity 
in  the  whole  performance  which  shows  no  lack  of 
spirit  or  invention. — Literary  Gazette. 


TUB 

ARMOURER'S  DAUGHTER. 

OR,  THE  BORDER  RIDERS. 

The  author  displays  talent,  which  will  place  him 

high  in  the  ranks  of  historical   novel  writers. 

Standard. 

Written  with  great  ability  and  replete  with  fas- 
cination. The  characters  are  dealt  with  with  perfect 
art  and  taste. — Britannia. 

We  honestly  pronounce  it  worthy  of  ranking  with 
the  first  historical  romances  of  the  day. — Dispatch. 

We  assign  this  novel  a  front  place  amongst 
historic  romances. — Observer. 

A  story,  such  as  romance  readers  love  to  dwell 
upon.  It  opens  well,  is  well  conducted,  and  ends 
well. — Morning  Herald. 


HYLTON    UOUSE ; 

AND  ITS  INMATES. 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Hen-pecked  Husband." 

The  author  has  displayed  great  tact  and  no  small 
share  of  talent,  As  a  story  confined  to  domestic  oc- 
currences, it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  one  of 
recent  date  more  amusingly  narrated  than  "  Hylton 
House.' — Observer. 

Entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  class  of  novels  in 
which  the  delineation  of  character  is  the  object. — 
Britannia. 

There  is  a  strain  of  pleasant,  lively  narrative  in 
this  novel,  which  carries  the  reader  onward  with  un- 
flagging attention. — Critic. 


In  Three  Vols.,  (Now  Ready.) 

AN    OLD    COUNTRY   HOUSE. 

By  the  author  of '  The  Gambler's  Wife,  '  Sybil  Len- 
nard,  *  The  Rectory  Guest,  etc. 

The  story  is  well  told,  and  some  portions  of  the 
narrative  are  written  with  admirable  skill.  It  is 
rather  that  the  Eeader  feels  that  the  incidents  are 
affecting,  than  that  the  Author  tells  him  so.  There 
is  an  air  of  reahty  thrown  round  the  whole  story, 
which  displays  the  practised  pen.  The  '  Old  Coun- 
try House '  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  popular 
Novel,  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be. Standard. 

This  is  a  book  of  very  real  and  pathetic  interest. — 
Weekly  Chronicle. 


In  One  Vol.  lO.s.   6c/., 
SCENES    FROM   ITALIAN    LIFE, 


BY    L.  MARIOTTI. 


In    Three  Vols. 

ELLIE  FORESTERE. 

By    John    BRENT,  Esq. 

'  Ellie  Forestere  '  is  a  wonder  in  these  fastidious 
and  intelligent  days. —  Athenaeum. 

This  is  a  novel  of  deep  and  wild,  yet  of  a  hearty 
and  natural  excitement.  An  excellent  plot  is  admii 
rably  worked  out,  and  numerous  with  well  portrayed 
characters  are  introduced.... Sunday  Times. 


In  Three  Vols.  (Now  Ready.) 

MR.    DALTOFS    LEGATEE. 

By    Mrs.    STONE. 

Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Needle-work,"  &c. 

The  trait  that  redeems  *  Mr.  Dalton's  Legatee  '  from 
the  common  rmi  of  novels  is  a  knowledge  of  a  certain 
kind  of  society  and  a  true  exhibition  of  character. — 
Spectator. 

DeHneated  with  all  the  force  of  ^  Widow  Bar- 
naby,'  without  any  of  the  vulgarity  which  attaches  to 
that  celebrated  character.  The  dialogue  is  perti, 
nent  and  piquant,  the  diction  elegant  and  refined 
and  the  whole  the  work  of  an  observant  mind  j  it 
stands  fair  to  be  the  most  successful  novel  of  the 
season. — Durham  Chronicle. 

If  all  novels  of  the  season  were  similar  in  quality 
to  this  last  production  of  Mrs  Stone's  pen,  we  should 
never  complain  of  the  reviewer's  task.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  such  a  book,  still  more  pleasant  to  criticise 
it ;  for  while  the  pubHc  has  been  presented  with 
better  works  of  fiction,  it  is  troubled  with  score  upon 
score  of  those  possessing  not  a  tithe  of  the  claim  to 
attention  which  must  be  awarded  to    *  Mr.   Dalton's 

Legatee.' It    is    an    excellent  novel,  of  great 

originality,  full  of  interest  and  precisely  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  day.     Sunday  Times. 

In  Two  Yols.  \l  1.9., 
AFFINITIES    OF    FOREIGNERS, 

We  confidently  advise  our  readers,  without  delay; 
to  order  the  book,  assuring  them  that  they  will  not 
repent  the  purchase.... Court  Journal. 

In  Three  Vols.  (Now  ready.) 

NORAH    DALRYMPLE 

A  WOMAN'S  STORY. 

The  characters  are  pourtrayed  with  no  ordinary 
power. — Court  Journal. 


In  Three  Vols. 
THE 

OLD    OAK   CHEST. 

A  TALE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
B  Y    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,    Esq. 

Author   of  '  The  Gipsy,  '  Darnley,     '  The  Forgery, 
*  The   Woodman,'     *  Richelieu.' 

Exceedingly  dramatic  in  construction  and  interest- 
ing in  development.  Mr.  James  has  here  combined 
a  story  likely  to  be  as  generally  popular  as  the  fore- 
most of  his  historical  novels. Literary  Gazette. 

'  The  Old  Oak  Chest,'  has  the  best  arranged  plot 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  several  excellent  novels  and 
rom.ances   yet   given  by  Mr.   James  to    the   public. 

The  book  interests  from  the  first  page Morning 

Herald. 


In  Three  Vols. 
MAEMADUKE       LORRIMER. 

BY    J    MIDDLETON,    ESQ. 

It  is  not  unskilfully  constructed  nor  unpleasingly 
written.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  favorite 
among  the  lovers  of  imaginative  literature.  Observer, 

Mr.  Middleton  is  no  common-place  writer.  He 
has  capacities  for  fiction,  which  will  one  day  distin- 
guish him,  if  he  cultivate  them  with  the  care  they 
deserve.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  novel  which 
The  Citic  can  approve — hvely  and  graphic  des- 
criptions, dramatic  dialogues,  exciting  incidents,  and 
an  amusing  plot. — The  composition  is  flowing  and 
sometimes  powerful ;  the  descriptions  are  full  of 
colour,  and  convey  distinct  ideas  to  the  reader  3 
mind..    The  Critic. 


In  Three  Vols    (I^ovi  ready,) 

THE 

FOREST  AND    THE    FORTRESS. 

A    ROMANCE   OF    THE    19TH.     CENTURY 

BY  xMiss  LAURA  JEWRY. 
Author  of  '  The  Ransom,     *  The   Vassal,   etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  best  roraance  we  have  read  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Fcott. — Morning  Herald. 

One  of  the  finest,  most  powerful,  most  truthful  romances  of 
the  age. —  The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

The  great  act  of  the  opening  is  intensely  striking,  and 
colours  all  the  future.  .  .  •  There  is  ganeral  simplicity.  N'o 
effort  to  be  fine,  or  sentimental,  or  pathetic.  The  *  Forest 
and  the  Fortress,'  is  a  genuinely  good  historical  novel,  and  does 
ii;finite  credit  to  a  female  pen.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  best  of  its  order  ;  keeping  close  to  the  realities  and  truths 
of  history,  and  most  ingeniously  and  skUfully  impregnated 
wiih  inventive  charms,  to  render  those  realities  and  truths 
dramatically  popular.— Literary  Gazette. 


Ill  Three  Vols.  (Now  ready.) 

THE 

YOU>TG-ER    SISTER. 

By     Mrs.     H  U  B  B  A  C  K. 

(late    miss    AUSTEN.) 

It  is  sound  in  moral,  good  in  purpose,  and  pleas 
ing  in  execution.... Weekly  Chronicle. 

It  bears  the  impress  of  sound  understanding   and 
just  feeling.... Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

It  indicates  observation  of  common  life  and  power 
of  depicting  character.... Spectator. 


THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  TALE 

Price  5/. 

CHRISTMAS  SHADOWS. 

A     TALE      0  F     T  H  E      DISTRESSED 
N  E  E  D  L  EW  0  M  E  N. 


The  way  in  which  it  is  worked  out  is  worthy  of 
Dickens  in  his  happiest  moments — the  scenes  are 
graphic  and  life-hke,  and  there  are  touches  of  deep 
pathos  and  strokes  of  humour  which  bespeak  a 
master  hand.  —  Gloucester  Standard. 

We  have  few  Christmas  books  this  season.  The 
*  Shadows,', is  the  largest  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  very 
neat  volume  got  up  in  the  style  of  Dickens's  works 

and  well  written The  illustraciona  are  good  and 

numerous The  passages  in  the  world  of  spirits, 

contain  remarkably  powerful  writing The  bDok 

will  be  popular. — Taifs  Magazine. 

It  carries  with  it  an  excellent  moral  in  favor  of 
the  working  classes,  and  especially  of  females  doomed 
to  starvation  of  the  needle. — Literary  Gazette. 

loi^dOjn  : 
T.    C.    Is^EWBY,  PUBLISHER,    WELBECK-STREET. 
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